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A daily dose of DiINNEFoRD’s PurE FLuIp MAGNESIA 
not only keeps your Digestion in order, neutralises 
any excess of Stomach Acid, and encourages a 
natural action of the bowels. DINNEFoRD’s also 
supplies tonic magnesium in the clear fluid form in 
which it is present in the blood and tissues. Magnesium 
provides by far the greater proportion of the mineral 
content of the brain and nerve tissue and much 


{| DINNEFORDS 











nervous debility and general malaise is attributable 
to a deficiency of this vital mineral element of 
nutrition. Therefore DINNEFORD’s cannot fail to be 
generally beneficial, both physically and mentally. It 
is perfectly safe, for in more than a century it 
has never harmed even the most delicate infant. 
But be sure you get DINNEFORD’s PurRE FLUvuID 
Macnesia, the clear fluid. Made in England. 
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OLD JAMAICA 
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THE GREATEST FOE 
OF 'FLUAND CHILLS, 
COUGHS & COLDS, 
AND WINTER ILLS. 














Price List of 


WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS 


on application, 


153, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Telephone: Regent 4444 


By Appointment Brighton, Bournemouth and Branches. 


WINE MERCHANTS 
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Sold only in }-Ib.and 
$-lb. packets & 1-Ib. 
canisters. Priced at 
2/10, 3/4, 4/* and 
4/6 per Ib. Harden 
Bros. & Lindsay, Ltd., 
30/34, MincingLane, 
London, E.C.3. 
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Still handed round 


just as they 
handed it down 


Nothing has changed about the inimitable 
Patum Peperium “ the Gentleman’s Relish.” 
The same pot holds the same precious 
paste—appetites respond in the same grati- 
fying way to its tingling, lively flavour. 
Nothing has taken the place of Patum 
Peperium “the Gentleman’s Relish"? .. . 
surely because it is one of the few perfect 
things in this imperfect world? Serve it 
on toast, in sandwiches, in  savouries! 


_-&) Osbornis O_ 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
ba THE GENTLEMAN'S RELISH a 


The Greatest of all table delicacies 





Made by the Anchovy Specialists. Originators of 

Paté d’Anchois 4 la Francaise (French Anchovy Paste.) 

Introduced in 1828. Osborn’s Essence of Anchovies 

(for perfect fish sauces) ; Osborn’s Filleted Anchovies 

in oil and Osborn’s Whole Anchovies in Brine (for 
the most delicious Hors d’Oeuvre). 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 


C. OSBORN & Co. LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Established 1828) 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated Pratt's Club Sauce 
Obtainable at all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 








“Grant’s Morella 
Cherry Brandy 
has the secret 
of exquisiteness. 
With it, you 
reach perfection 
in home enter- 
taining.” 





Welcome Always 
Keep it Handy— 


GRANT'S 


MORELLA 


CHERRY BRANDY 


QUEEN'S SWEET - SPORTSMAN'S DRY 











Leamington, the Gar- 
den Town of Saline 
Springs, is renowned 
for the cure of rheu- 
matism and kindred 
ailments, particularly in 
Winter, when its 
sheltered situation from 
Winter's worst weather 
aftords much relief to patients. It has a 
bright social atmosphere—orchestra plays in 
Pump Room morning and alternoon—and it's 
so easy to get to London for business, 
shopping, or a matinée. 





Write for Booklets to :— 


W. J. LEIST, Spa Manager, (Dept. 13), Leamington Spa, 
Warwick. 





TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


" Monthly Return “ Tickets at 1d. a mile 3rd, 14d. a mile ist class, 
by any train, any day, from all parts. 






















WINTER——COTE  D’AZUR SUMMER 


IDEAL CLIMATE. SPLENDID 
FETES. TENNIS & CROQUET. 
CASINO- ee 


ROULETTE 






oy cameos 
HOTELS AND 
PENSIONS 
AT MOST 
ADVANTAGEOUS 
PRICES 








All information from 
Synaicat d’ I nittative 
— MENTON 


























Advertisers would appreciate your mentioning 


The If{fustrated London News 


when replying to their announcements 











Your Neighbour... 

is delighted. Everyone must hear 
his wireless set, whether they 
wish to or not. But you are living 
as on a quiet island. You have 
Ohropax Antiphone in your ears. 
At all Pharmacies and Drug Stores, 
6 pairs 2/6. Sole Agent: Elnahar, 
Ltd. (N), 8, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W.1 

















Rare British Colonial Stamps 


sent on approval. 
The cheapest dealer in the World for 
British Colonial rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 





ESSEX 














YOUR CHEMIST SELLS 






FAMOUS FOR 
FIFTY YEARS 


APPROVEDS 
BY DOCTORS 
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™BARLING , 


Specially Designed 
DENTURE PIPE <% 


Guaranteed entirely 










British Made tl 
The Ideal 
Pipe for Den- 


tures. Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. _ The thin, light 
mouthpiece counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
pipe in every way. Medium, 10/6; Large, 
12/6. Extra large sizes 15/- upwards. 


Postage 


abroad 
additional, e 


PIPE CRAFT 
c* 


If any difficulty in obtaining, Write B. Barling & 
Sons, 9, Park St., London, N.W.1 ; or, ‘phone: Gulliver 
4455. Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe-makers 
in England. “ Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 








Rdg ig CASH Advances 


y W. H. DURHAM LIMITED, 
14, Cliffe St., London, W.1. Est. 1913 


£50 to £5,000 


Without Security. 


CEYLON STAMPS 


CEYLON JUBILEE PICTORIALS 

and other issues, in lots to suit buyers, 

at 25 per cent. off catalogue price. 
Cash with order, or sent per C.O.D. 





Claude van der Wall, United Services Library, 


KANDY, CEYLON 


YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


copelied b by BAILEY’S ‘CALIBAN’ 
Worked t by falls of water as 
a on 3 feet given by running brooks 
No running costs or attention 
SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 




















Let 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS 


Help You When You 
Go to Paris & Berlin 


T the PARIS Offices of ‘‘ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws,” 
“THe SPHERE,” ‘THE SKETCH,” 
“THE TATLER,” ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,” 
« BRITANNIA AND EvE,”’ “ THE ILLuUS- 
TRATED SPORTING & DRAMATIC 
News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and at BERLIN, 32, 
Kurfiirstendamm, there is a comfort- 
able Keading Room where current 
and back copies of these publications 
may be read. In addition, advice 
and information will gladly be given 
free of charge on hotels, travel, 
amusements, shops, and the despatch 
of packages to all countries through- 
out the world. 


All Continental Business Enquiries 
should be addressed to: 
PARIS OFFICE: 

65-67, Avenue des Champs Elysées for 
France, Channel Islands, Monaco, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland. ltaly, Spain, Portugal, 


Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslaviay 
and the Balkan States. 


BERLIN OFFICE: 
Kurfiirstendamm, 32 for 
Germany, Scandinavia, The Baltic States, 
Russia and Poland. 











The ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS 


Reading Room in Berlin. 
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A good drink tastes better 
when the syphon says... 
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“Fiona.” 
trimmed with large-spot printed marocain 
facings and cravat. In lido/lido, powder/lido, 


All Wool tailored Dressing Gown, 


rose/brown, camel/brown, camel/ 
red, camel/lido, or mid green/bottle. 


27/6 


LoreSpet 


Piccadilly Circus, W.1 


| Christmas Gifts 


\ Ni) j } i 
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“Fleur.” Tailored Cor- 
duroy Velvet house or 
lounge Pyjama. The 
long sleeved buttoned- 
front Coat is finished 
with self cravat, and 
the well-cut trousers 
are extra wide fitting. 
In Persian rose, Persian 


blue, navy or 20/- 


mayfair green. 


’Phone : 





REGent 1616 










GW fo: 
Glorious Winter Bevorls hs 


Winter's Hand lies lightest on the West Country. 
Here you may avoid ifs inclemencies, while 
thrilling to the revelation of new charms and 
beauties which it brings to familiar scenes. 


In Devon and Cornwall, the period October- 
April is no closed season for seekers of healih 
and recreation. Tee up to the song of the 
surf... play your tennis from morn till eve... 
hunt with famous packs across lovely countryside. 


Where Nature has showered her blessings 
so abundantly, Civilisation has been no less 
active, for modern hotels and smart shops 
are plentiful. 


To be sure, ihere is nothing quite like this 
Glorious West, this haven of health, where 


summer is prolonged. And to enjoy its 
manifold glories, you will require neither 
passports nor wealth. 


Read about the beauties of the Glorious 
West in “ Winter Resorts" by Maxwell 
Fraser, F.R.G.S., obtainable free at 
G.W.R. Stations and Agencies, or direct 
from the Superintendent of the Line, 
Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, London, W.2 
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Warmth 


The atmosphere 
of your home de- 
rives its warmth 
as much from 
the furniture you 
choose as from 
your heating 
arrangements. 
Harrods make 
this suggestion 
for your Sitting 
Room. 











Cabinet in Weathered Sycamore. The centre Writing desk in Weathered Sycamore. Atone Arm-chair in Waxed Birch with cane seat and back. £8 8 


T space is lined with mirrors and has a_ end, top drawer with stationery partitions and a a x 
concealed light. Bookshelf below ; large 3 below; at the other, rounded bookshelf over Easy Chair in blue Velvet with Sycamore show-wood fronts. £21.10 
cupboard, with 2 glass shelves, on each cupboard with lock. One drawer with lock Width overall, 2 ft. 8 ins. ; depth of seat, 23 ins. ‘ 
side. Width, 4 ft. ; height, over kneehole. Width, 3 ft. 9 ins. ; Circular Convex Mirror with modern design of the Western 

3ft. lOins.; depth, | ft.4ins. £44.10 depth, 2 ft.; height, 2 ft. 6 ins, £31.10 Hemisphere. Brilliant cut and sandblast shading. 27 ins. overall. £14.14 


HARRODS LTD 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 
















By appointment vw H.M. the King of Sweden. 


- | costs a little more to 


buy ‘Grand McNish.’ But 
then only a limited 
selection of the very finest 
Scotch whiskies is good 
enough to go into this 
supreme blend. While 


the choice for special 
occasions, connoisseurs 
insist that it is the only 
whisky at any time. 


Specially packed for Christmas 
in 3 and 6-bottle cases—Blended 
by Robert McNish & Co. 
(Est. 1868) London and Glasgow. 


LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





LIBERTY MOTOR RUGS 
7 = {Reversible} 























In a material with 
a finish which is 
: similar to fur. Size 
72 by 48 ins. 
S  «-31/6 to 42]- 


Knee Rugs. Size 
36 by 48 ins. 17/6 


Rn ee ae Ren 


These inexpensive 
rugs can be ob- 
tained in fawns, 
browns, greys and 
blacks. 


Motor Rug Dept. 
Ground Floor. 








LIBERTY & CO., LTD., Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone : Regent 1234 
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GENUINE GIN -NOT A ‘SPOT’ OF COLOURING MATTER 
era 
TANQUERAY GORDON & CO. LIMITED, GIN DISTILLERS, LONDON Jhe largest gin distillors in the wold 








BY APPOINTMENT 


HOWARD'S 
“DUVET” CHAIRS 


“All travelling becomes dull in exact proportion to 
its rapidity,” wrote Ruskin. Perhaps that is why the 
leisurely transportation available in Bermuda is such a 
delightful experience. 


For in these warm and peaceful islands no motor cars 
are allowed. Visitors wend their way along the white 
coral roads by carriage or bicycle, so that the masses , 
of Easter lilies, of oleanders and hibiscus and the | 
serene views of crystal water are never blurred by speed. 


Visitors will also appreciate the joys of yachting, 
moonlight sailing. fishing, tennis, golf and outdoor | 
dancing in a climate that is equable and pleasant the 



































whole year round. PAINTING 
A round trip to Bermuda costs as little as £36. © 
Full information from your Travel Agent, or the Bermuda Trade Development DECORATION 
Board, 329 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. FURNITURE 
ship. 7 Est. 1785 UPHOLSTERY 
By Ajedawe By pr Ci 1€ V ‘ &, 
21, OLD BOND STREET, , 
LONDON, W.1 HOWARD'S 
Branches : PARQUET 
Portsmouth Southampton 
Edinburgh Pl th 
Weymouth janine FLOORS 
Liverpool Chatham 
Gibraltar Malta re ; 
Gieves dress Waistcoat. Price 14/6 , 
From the hands of master tailors HO W ARD & SONS LID 
comes this elegant Marcella 9 
waistcoat, with its cachet of 
correctness, to set the seal of \ \ ] 
distinction on mee Grenier oon 3 ie OLD BURLIN GTON ST., el 
Telegrams: “ Muftis, Piccy, London.” Telephone: Regent 6411 4 (Late of Berners Street) 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1936. 





THE INSURGENT “CHIEF OF THE SPANISH STATE” AND COMMANDER(IN-CHIEF: GENERAL FRANCO, THE LEADER 
OF THE ATTACK ON MADRID, AND, FROM THE FIRST, RANKED AS HEAD OF THE ANTI-GOVERNMENT FORCES. 


From the first, General Franco, who was Governor of the Canaries when the 
Spanish Civil War broke out, was generally regarded as the leader of the rising. 
In July he secured control of the troops in Morocco, calling himself ‘‘ Chief of 
the Military Forces in Africa.’’ With Morocco as a base, he began shipping 
his men across the Straits to Spain, and put himself at the head of. an offensive 
in the South. His pre-eminence was acknowledged when he was proclaimed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Insurgent Forces and “ Chief of the Spanish State” 


at Burgos on October 1. General Franco, it is thought, did not actually 
organise the revolt. This is supposed to have been done by the “ Military 
Brotherhood,"” who, when their plans were ready, offered him the leadership. 
General Franco made his career in Morocco, and at the time of his promotion 
was stated to be the youngest Spanish general. Later, he was appointed 
Governor of the Canary Islands by the Republican Government, which had 
reason to fear his ambition and ever-growing popularity. He is forty-five. 
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T seems a long time now since we came out of the 
waste land. I remember so well a November 
day in 1918, a few weeks after the Armistice. I 
had been to Béthune on some squadron business and 
was driving back in the late afternoon to Lille, where 
we were then quartered. Just before it became 
dark we passed La Bassée, the point where the muddy, 
pocked pavé of the highway crossed the devastated 
areas. Here was the quintessence of annihilation. 
For four years the line at this 
point had remained almost con- 
stant. Horror had become static ; 
pain, suffering and devastation 
were entailed upon this desolate 
estate. The town was no more 
than a pattern of stunted walls, 
battered almost down to the ground 
and in many places disappearing 
altogether in shapeless and charred 
rubble. Beyond was No-Man’s 
Land, already fast merging, like 
Hardy’s Egdon, into the approach- 
ing night which seemed its home. 
A cold wind came down from the 
North, and I made the driver stop, 
and stood for a while with my 
back to the highway and my face 
towards that outer cold and dark- 
ness. Before me was the place of 
Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 


History was init. I was only a 
boy, less than a year from England, 
and stood but on the fringe of 
that great era in ‘which the ex- 
perience of many centuries was 
crowded into a compass of time 
such as clocks cannot measure. I 
was the silent witness of a heroism 
which had been and in which I 
had had no share. The battlefield 
was still naked: neither man nor 
nature had yet done anything to 
deprive it of its awful and dread 
character. Here courage and patient 
endurance, despair and tortured 

“anguish lay side by side, their 
gaunt flanks hidden in the night. 
The air was tainted yet clean; 
there was storm in the wind, and 
the spirits of the dead moved with 
speaking silence round rusted wire 
and deserted trench and _ those 
ghostly sentries of that lost land— 
the stripped skeletons of what in 
some unattainable distant past had 
once been trees. There is no describ- 
ing it in this age, for only a great 
poet who had lived through it all 
could have done any justice to it. 


And in the end it is only 
through the poets that it will have 
any existence at all. Already the 
impress of that time is. beginning to 
grow fainter: the scarred landscape 
has been healed, raw, red, brand- 
new towns that one day will become 
old and mellow have sprung up where 
the rat-, ghost-haunted ruins were, 


Arras roads are obscured by new 
associations — the butcher’s cart, 
the midday bus, the peasants in 
their high carts resuming possession 
of the land. Only on the lonely 
downs of the Somme is the memory of the past still 
stronger than the living influences of the present ; 
here alone, where every deserted furrow of ground 
reveals a tiny cemetery and an English garden walled 
in from the encircling waste, is Time still almost 
powerless to advance. The pitiless, stubborn 
machine-guns are trained on his encroaching figure 
from every ridge, and his scythe rests motionless 
and rusting in his hand. But elsewhere the traces 
of war vanish fast. 


Counsellor there since 1935. 
Madrid by a devious route through Valencia. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


And oh, how green the corn 
Along the battlefield. 

And over here? On Armistice Day we enshrine 
recollection with the solemn commemorative pageantry 
of our race. But already the ceremony is something 
of a survival, tender and sentimental—a national 
gesture that comes for most more from the imagin- 
ation than the heart. The men who rule us to-day 
and those to whom we pay honour, won the spurs of 





RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SAFETY OF THE BRITISH COLONY OF MADRID, MANY MEMBERS OF WHICH 
TOOK REFUGE IN THE EMBASSY DURING THE FIGHTING ABOUT THE SPANISH CAPITAL: MR. G. A. D. 


OGILVIE-FORBES, THE BRITISH CHARGE D’AFFAIRES. 


While the Madrid fighting was going on, the safety of some 220 British subjects was occupying the attention of 
the staff of the British Embassy there. Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes, the Chargé d’Affaires, had been given complete 
discretion by the British Government to do whatever he considered best in the interests of the British colony 
in the city. No elaborate precautions were taken at the Embassy, but big emergency food supplies were laid 
and the memories of Menin and in. It will be recalled that Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes was placed in charge of the Embassy in August. He had been 
He was in England at the time of his appointment and had to make his way into 
That he is a man well fitted for the conduct of affairs in this 
emergency may be judged from the fact that he has already had experience of two revolutions, and that he 
served with great distinction during the war, at Gallipoli,in Egypt, and in Mesopotamia. In this theatre of 
war he was A.D.C. to General Maude, and was twice mentioned in dispatches. He is forty-five. 


their success by the arts of peace and not of war. 
It was not courage, constancy to companions, grim, 
thin-lipped, blasphemous patience in the teeth of 
bitter and merciless fate that brought them where 
they are. Compromise and discretion, sweet reason 
and modulated self-interest stand hat in hand, silent 
and respectful, before the Cenotaph ; then the maroons 
go and they hasten, loudly and cheerfully, about their 
business. It is the way of the world that it should 
be so ; it is right and part of the eternal, unalterable 


law that governs the changing universe. We have 
finished an old game and must hasten toa new. The 
dead who shouldered the falling sky sleep on. Only 
those who loved them personally—mothers and 
widows and fathers now ageing—ever give them more 
than a passing thought. They keep their own king- 
dom on that land where they fell. And that also in 
time will come to forget them. The reward for 
courage and devotion that has renounced all self is 
not in this world. 


And for testimony? That is 
the poet’s business. In a thousand 
years’ time, the battles that were 
fought on Ancre and Somme, Lys 
and Yser, may be remembered not 
for the victories and defeats in 
which they resulted—the loss of 
this empire and the gain of that 
muddy, blood-sodden acre between 
the parapets—but for the sweet 
English words which some humble 
lieutenant or sergeant, rendered 
articulate for an hour by supreme 
stress and suffering, scribbled with 
stumpy pencil on a scrap of paper 
torn from field pocket-book or the 
back of an envelope— 

The blackbird sings to him, Brother, 
brother. 
If this be the last song you shall sing. 
Sing well, for you may not sing another, 
Brother, sing ! 
For out of strength came forth 
sweetness. 


This legacy of English poetry 
which the war left has scarcely 
been recognised. Most of the singers 
were in no sense professional writers, 
but ordinary citizens turned soldier, 
who felt impelled to express an 
amazing experience ; many left be- 
hind them only a single poem ; and 
only one or two survived the con- 
flict that made them immortal. For, 
so far as the transitory literature 
of man can confer immortality on 
its creatures, such poems as Julian 
Grenfell‘s “‘Into Battle’’ and Ed- 
ward Wyndham Tennant'‘s ‘‘ Home 
Thoughts from Laventie,”’ are like 
to be read as long as literature is 
studied and English speech pre- 
served. And the great struggle 
that inspired and engulfed them 
will because of them be sometimes 

_ remembered too. But it will not 
be its material achievements and 
results that will be recalled, for 
the reader will find no mention of 
them in these fragmentary and, as 
it were, accidental verses. Their 
theme is neither national victory 
nor defeat ; reading them one would 
be at a loss to know who won the 
war, who fought it, or even what it 
was about. Anger, hatred, malice 
against the foe, even fear, have no 
part in their stanzas. For their 
subject is something greater than 
the wars of man against man. 
They are concerned with another 
war, an eternal one, which is waged 
in every human soul between the 
powers of good and evil, between 
man’s strength and man’s weak- 

ness. They bear witness that, though man under a 

suffering may be a poor, whining, cringing thing, 
helpless and utterly afraid, he also has it in him 
to rise above his. own doom and his own weakness. 

And that after all is the eternal theme of all great 

poetry—Othello in his hour of agony recovering his 
deluded sight, and his courage, and Samson bringing 
down the walls of Gaza and finding peace and quiet mind 
at the close. It was just this that these dead poets of 
England, and the inarticulate legions they spoke for, did. 
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THE . SPANISH CIVIL WAR: PERSONALITIES; 
SCENES OF FIGHTING; AND YOUNG SPAIN MILITANT. 


A “FORT” ON WHEELS USED BY GOVERNMENT FORCES IN DEFENDING MADRID: 
A TURRETED ARMOURED CAR DRAWN BROADSIDE ACROSS ONE OF THE ROADS LEADING 
TO THE CAPITAL. 


THE HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT RECENTLY REMOVED FROM MADRID TO VALENCIA— 
TO CO-ORDINATE THE EFFORTS OF DEFENDERS OF MADRID: DON FRANCISCO LARGO 
CABALLERO, PRIME MINISTER (THIRD FROM LEFT). 





CAPTURED BY GENERAL FRANCO’S TROOPS AFTER FIERCE FIGHTING: THE AERODROME AT GETAFE, NEAR MADRID, REPORTED RENDERED USELESS 
BY DYNAMITE BY THE GOVERNMENT FORCES. 
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YOUNG SPAIN ORGANISED ON FASCIST LINES UNDER GENERAL FRANCO'S AUSPICES : AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN MADRID, IN THE GARDEN OF WHICH A LIGHT BOMB 
A TROOP OF “ ARROWS” (THE EQUIVALENT OF THE ITALIAN BALILLA) DRILLING BURST, WITHOUT DOING ANY DAMAGE: PAINTING A BIG UNION JACK ON THE ROOF AS A 
AT BURGOS, WITH DUMMY RIFLES. CAUTIONARY SIGN TO RAIDING AIRCRAFT. 


It was announced on November 9 that the Spanish Government had two days still at home.——On November 4 there was a fierce fight at Getafe, one of 
previously withdrawn from Madrid to Valencia, and that supreme power in Madrid Madrid's main aerodromes, which was eventually captured by General Franco's 
had been vested in a Junta under the presidency of General Miaja. The British forces. Led by tanks, they stormed the trenches, and dynamited a Government 
Embassy, it was then stated, was still guarded by National Republican Guards, armoured train. All the aerodrome buildings were described as being in ruins. 
formerly called the Civil Guard. There were about 125 people in the Embassy, A report on the Government side stated that the aerodrome had been evacuated 
including members‘of the Scottish ambulance, but half the British colony were after having been previously rendered useless by dynamite. 
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THE BATTLE FOR MADRID: THE CAPITAL OF SPAIN) AS 
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MADRID FROM THE SOUTH-WEST: A PANORAMA SHOWING (IN FOREGROUND) 
WHERE SEVERE FIGHTING RECENTLY OCCURRED ; (IN LEFT CENTRE) THE FORMER 
PALACE) HIGH BUILDINGS OF THE GRAN VIA—A GENERAL VIEW OF A 

THAT RISE TIER UPON TIER, 


AN AIR CASUALTY ON THE GOVERNMENT SIDE NEAR NAVALCARNERO: BURNT-OUT WRECKAGE 
OF AN AEROPLANE GUARDED BY MOROCCAN SOLDIERS OF GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES 
THAT CAPTURED THE TOWN. 


TROOPS WHO TOOK PART IN THE FIGHTING AT NAVALCARNERO, A KEY POSITION ON THE IN MADRID DURING AN AIR RAID BY GENERAL FRANCO’S AIR FORCES: A GROUP 
m - ma %o . ~ 4 
WAY TO MADRID CAPTURED BY GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES: MEN OF THE FOREIGN LEGION OF INHABITANTS AND OFFICIALS OUTSIDE THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES WATCHING 
3U > (A? J ; 
GUARDING AN OUTPOST. AEROPLANES FLYING OVER THE CITY. 


Although these photographs, of course, do not represent the latest events in simultaneously. The principal targets were Government buildings and the 
the attack by General Franco’s forces on Madrid, they illustrate the locality main streets, including the Puerta del Sol (Madrid's Piccadilly Circus), the 
and conditions both within and without the city. Thus, in connection with Gran Via, the Alcala, near the War Office, and the Recoltos, the popular 
that showing people outside a Government office watching enemy aircraft, boulevard on the eastern side of the city. I watched the ‘bombardment 
we may recall that a Reuter correspondent’s message of November 9 stated: from a roof-top." On the previous day, the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph'’ Madrid 
‘*Punctually at 8 a.m. the first shells and the first air-raid sirens sounded correspondent had cabled: ‘‘ This afternoon (November 8) seven insurgent 
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AIN| AS THE CONVERGING-POINT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 








LAND WEST OF THE MANZANARES RIVER AND NEAR THE CASA DE CAMPO, 
ROYAL PALACE, LATELY BOMBED FROM THE AIR; AND (TO RIGHT OF THE 
CITY THAT PRESENTED A DIFFICULT OBJECTIVE FOR ATTACK, WITH BUILDINGS 
CONSTITUTING FORMIDABLE BATTLEMENTS. 


Br ae 
L 


SPANISH GOVERNMENT ARTILLERY IN ACTION: A BATTERY OF GUNS SHELLING A TOWN THROUGH 
WHICH SOME OF GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES WERE PASSING AT THE TIME, DURING THEIR 
ADVANCE TOWARDS MADRID. 


¥ 


AN OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF MADRID’S DEFENSIVE FORTIFICATIONS: SENOR JUST AN INCIDENT OF THE FIGHTING AT NAVALCARNERO: MEN OF THE FOREIGN LEGION, SERVING 
psc (IN FOREGROUND), MINISTER' FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT, WITH GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES, RUSHING UP INTO A COMMUNICATION TRENCH TO TAKE 
—— TRAVERSING TRENCHES ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY. UP THEIR POSITIONS. 


bombers, escorted by four pursuit planes, flew low over Madrid and dropped foreground is land near the River Manzanares, along which the defenders 
sede about ten bombs. I clearly saw the bombs, looking like silver bullets, falling stubbornly resisted. The British Chargé d'Affaires in Madrid, Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes, 
> swiftly from beneath the planes. All fell in the old part of the town between in a report to the Foreign Office in London, stated that the attacking forces 
popular the Plaza Mayor and the River Manzanares. One is said to have hit the had been held up at the Toledo and Segovia bridges across this river, both 
prerey Royal Palace, but not to have exploded. Another exploded near the Palace. ... of which were mined and barricaded. Navalcarnero, a key position near Madrid 


rn to The Royal Palace is shown in our panoramic view of Madrid, and in the to the south-west, fell to General Franco's troops on October 21. 
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ADETACHMENT OF GENERAL FRANCOS INFANTRY ADVANCING /N OPEN ORDER IN CLOSE 
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“AN ADVANCE GUARD DETACHMENT WHOSE HORSES APPEAR TOBE 
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IN GOOD CONDITION. 


THE EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT OF FRANCOS FORCES. STRAPPING A MACHINE-GUN ON THE SADOLE DF A PACK -HORSE, 


A number of interesting details about General Franco’s forces in the Madrid 
sector of the Spanish Civil War were given recently in an uncensored dispatch 
by a ‘‘ Times”’ correspondent. He pointed out that the attackers had the 
advantage in tactics. ‘‘ It must surprise military students,” he wrote, ‘ to 
read of the employment of cavalry in action against infantry with modern 
rifles. Light Moorish squadrons are used as mounted infantry. They ride 


round the slow-moving militia, establish machine-guns on flanks, and secure 
remarkable results by mobility and manceuvre.” There is considerable diffi- 
culty in estimating the numbers of the insurgent forces in the Madrid sector. 
The same writer noted, however, that the relief force of Toledo was composed 
mainly of Legionaries and Moors. - “‘ Indeed" (he went on), ‘“‘ the Moors are 
met with on all fronts, whether on the plain or in the mountain, Their 
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RAL’ FRANCO’S REDOUBTABLE TROOPS. 
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GENT FORCES—SUPERIOR TO THEIR ENEMIES IN TACTICS. 
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A MOUNTED PATROL SKIRMISHING IN CLOSE COUNTRY /N THE MADRID SECTOK 


presence is much resented. Few have been taken prisoner. They and the 
Navarrese volunteers have the reputation of being the best fighters. Only a 
sprinkling of Army battalions have come into action round Madrid. One 
gains the impression that the campaign on the insurgent side has been carried 
on mainly by mercenaries and volunteers and in no great numbers. . 

The ability of the attackers to take cover is an appreciable element in their 
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success. The Militiamen, like all raw troops, prefer to see their enemy.” 
General Mola told another correspondent of ‘‘ The Times,” at Valladolid, that 
at first many of the regiments among General Franco's troops served without 
pay. Now they receive 3 pesetas a day. People gave them food and 
clothing readily. Red Militiamen (he stated), receive 15 pesetas a day—that 
is, about 7s. 6d. with the peseta at its old value. 
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“THREE SEA JOURNALS OF STUART TIMES.” * 


HESE three logs, carefully edited and elegantly 

produced, were well worth rescuing from oblivion 

and adding to our immense and vivid annals of the sea. 

They relate to different periods and events of the seven- 

teenth century: more precisely, they range between the 
years 1628 and 1705. 

The first is comparatively brief and sedate. Its writer, 
Dawtrey Cooper, was commander of H.M. Pink the Pelican 
in the second expedition 
(1628), under the Earl of 
Lindsey, for the relief of 
La Rochelle. As is well 
known, the venture was 
something of a fiasco, 
but at least it had the 
effect of securing the 
release of the much-tried 
English subjects who 
were in the beleaguered 
city. Cooper testifies 
from his own observation 
to the misery which was 
inflicted by this grim 
episode of Louis XIII.’s 
reign. Of the refugees 
he writes : ‘‘ So lament- 
able a spectacle I never 
beheld till now, for most 
of those poor men were 


(PUBLISHED BY CONSTABLE.) 


despatched him, but we were engaged with his whole 
squadron of 18 sail, yet having the wind of them, though 
now at a distance from our fleet, we received all their 
broadsides, and would willingly have paid them again 
with double interest, but now, alas ! our wings were clipped, 
our ship cruelly shattered, our Commander’s arm shot off, 
55 of our men killed and near so many more wounded, 
our masts, sails and rigging all in totters (sic), our deck 





so starved that they had 
not the strength to come 
into the ship but as we 
handed them in, nor able 
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to stand being there, but 
lay one atop of another 
-.. Many of them after 
dying even with meat 
in their mouths. . .. 
They told me of the 
lamentable miseries they 
had endured in this siege, 
as that they had buried at least 16000 persons by famine, 
that a bushel of wheat was sold for 120f, a quarter of 
mutton 5f, a pound of bread 20s, a pound of butter 30s, 
a pint of wine 20s, a pint of milk 30s, an egg 8s, an ounce 
of sugar iis vid, a pound of grapes 3s, an onion viiid and 
that the greatest part of their sustenance of late was hides, 
having already eaten all their horses, dogs, cats and rats 
that they could.” We have an interesting indirect glimpse 
of Louis XIII., who laughed scornfully at the preparations 
for raising the siege from the sea; and Cooper gives a 
valuable description of Richelieu’s famous ‘“* Palisado” 
and boom, which, after close inspection, he declared im- 
pregnable. His account of the manceuvres of the English 
vessels suggests a good deal of confusion and lack of deter- 
mination, and he evidently does not look back on the 
expedition with any great satisfaction. 

In a more ruffling vein are the journals of Jeremy 
Roch (or Roach), which record sea-adventures between 
1659 and 1691. He had already seen service in the Navy 
during the Commonwealth, and in 1665 (according to his 
own account) he was specially and personally requested 
by Sir Frescheville Holles to go as Lieutenant, 
or chief officer, of H.M.S. Antelope against 
the Dutch. He took part in several of the 
major engagements of the Second Dutch 
War, and, in particular, was in the thick 
of the inconclusive Four Days’ Battle 
(June 1-4, 1666), where his chief, Sir * 
Frescheville Holles, lost his arm, and where 
both combatants were badly mauled. Roch, 
indeed, who was something of a blood- 
drinker, did not hesitate to describe the 
engagement as “the most glorious Combat 
that Neptune’s Kingdom ere _ beheld.” 
Roch - thoroughly enjoyed himself. ‘“‘ We 
boarded a Vice-Admiral and in 2 hours’ 
dispute sunk him by our side. It was a 
ship of between 60 and 70 guns, and above 
400 men, of whom only 30 saved themselves 
by swimming, the Captain with all the rest 
being killed or wounded. No sooner had we 





*“ Three Sea Journals of Stuart Times ”"—the 
Diary of Dawtrey Cooper, Captain of the Pelican 
of the Navy of his Majesty King Charles I. Kept 
during the Expedition under the Earl of Lindsey 
to relieve La Rochelle in the year of our Lord 
1628; the Journals of Jeremy Roch, Captain of 
the King’s Navy, describing some remarkable 
voyages and adventures at sea during the reigns 
of their Majesties Charles II., James II, and 
William III., together with a description of the 
Grand Engagements between the English and 
Hollander in the year 1666, in which he took an 
active part; and the Diary of Francis Rogers, 
London Merchant. Kept on his voyages to the 
East Indies, the West Indies, and _ elsewhere 
in the years 1703 and 1704, describing many strange sights and 
adventures in different parts of the Globe. Edited and tran- 
scribed from the original manuscripts. With Foreword by Professor 
Geoffrey A. R. Callender, Director of the National Maritime 
Museum. Illustrated in colours and in photogravure. (Constable 
and Co.; Limited first edition of numbered copies; 30s,) 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE JOURNALS OF JEREMY ROCH, A NAVAL 

OFFICER WHOSE SERVICE ,COVERED PERIODS IN THREE REIGNS: 

HIS OWN DRAWING OF THE 
COMMANDED IN_ 1688. 

Reproductions from “‘ Three Sea Journals of Stuart Times"; by Courtesy of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Constable. 


‘““CHARLES GALLEY,” WHICH HE 


dyed with blood like a slaughter- 
house! Yet I fought the ship as 
well as I could in that condition, 
till I had made my way into our 
fleet again.” 

Roch seems to have been an 
energetic officer, but with an 
imperfect sense of discipline, for 
on returning to England, he left 
his ship without permission and 
retired to Plymouth. Perhaps 
because he was under displeasure 
for this unceremonious act, he was 
not employed in the Third Dutch 
War. During his retirement, he 
arranged with “3 or 4 sparks of 
the Town "’ to sail ‘a little boat ’’ 
from Plymouth to London. The 
‘““sparks’””’ failing him, he sailed 
it himself, with a boy and a dog 
for crew, and was evidently 





“THIS CITY IS NEAR AS LARGE AS LONDON (WITHIN THE WALLS) AND I THINK MORE 
POPULOUS.”—FROM FRANCIS ROGERS’ JOURNAL: THE TOWN OF SURAT IN 1702, VIEWED 


FROM THE RIVER. 
From an Engraving by Peter Schenk. 


very proud of his exploit. He does not tell us in his 
journal the size of his “ little boat,” although he illustrates 
it, but it was evidently diminutive enough, for when he 
reached the Thames (without mishap) he records the 
following interchange, which shows that the repartee of 
the river has not changed greatly through the ages. 


“ After that as I passed by Blackwall where a great East 
India ship lay, one aboard her hails me and cries ‘ Whence 
your yacht?’ ‘Of Plymouth,’ said I. ‘Whence came 
ye?’ said he. ‘From Plymouth,’ said I. ‘ That’s a lie, 
by G ,’ said he. At which I laughed and called him 
Idle Coxcomb, and so passed on.” In the following year 
(1678), Roch began another voyage from Plymouth in a 
slightly larger craft, but this time he was wrecked on the 
coast of Holland and had difficulty in making his way 
back to England. 

After the Rebellion, he was again employed in the 
Navy and was placed in command of the Charles Galley, 
a famous ship in her day. He served in Irish waters under 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Rooke, the Duke of Schom- 
berg and Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; for a short time he was 
Commodore of the fleet at Carrickfergus. Again, how- 
ever, he seems to have fallen foul both of his superior 
officers and of his men, for he was dismissed the Service 
in 1690, on what he describes as a false information (of 
what nature, we are not told) by his boatswain and car- 
penter, ‘2 rogues that I had saved from the gallows.” 
It is significant that Roch did not demand a trial or Council 
of War, alleging weakly that he was unwell and “ sick 
as I was, cared not which end went forward, as the saying 
is, and so much for the Charles Galley.” The following 
year he was in command of a merchantman, which was 
taken by a French privateer; but Roch escaped, having 
first, according to his own account, saved the privateer 
from shipwreck. 

Far superior to the others in animation and literary 
quality is the journal of Francis Rogers, covering the 
years 1701 to 1705. Rogers, a grocer’s son, was a lands- 
man who suffered from what he calls the “ itch of roving.” 








FOR COMPARISON WITH JEREMY ROCH’S 
DRAWING OF HIS SHIP: THE ‘“* CHARLES 
GALLEY ’’ — BY W. VAN DE VELDE THE 
YOUNGER. 
Published by Courtesy of the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 


For a business man, the analogy of the 
modern “ luxury cruise” in the eighteenth 
century was to place a cargo on a merchant- 
man and to accompany it on the voyage. 
This Rogers did on three occasions, making 
expeditions to India, Portugal, and the 
West Indies. The long journey round the 
Cape to India he describes in great detail 
and with unflagging observation. He was 
at Surat when it was besieged by the 
Raja Sevaje, but his ship left for Bombay 
before becoming involved in the operations. 
He writes of everything which he saw with 
great gusto—creatures of the sea, such as 
flying - fish, sharks and porpoises, tropical 
fruits, local customs and innumerable other 
curiosities; he was, in short, the true, 
intelligent, indefatigable tourist. His 
description of such places as Aden and 
Jamaica is very lively and graphic, and he 
writes well of spectacles as various as a 
Corpus Christi procession in Portugal, an 
Irish wake, and the ceremonies of crossing 
the Line. Every now and then he has a 
pretty turn of phrase which exactly conveys 
the picture in his mind: there is a whole 
seascape in “ very indifferent dark blowing 
weather,”’ and what could better conjure up 
the Grand Canary than the words, “a fine pleasant lofty 
land"’? Rogers frankly followed the sea, as an amateur, 
for fun, and never seems to have tired of its excitements. 
It is amusing to reconstruct the characters of these 
three diarists from their writings. Of Cooper we have 
hardly enough evidence to form a clear picture ; but Roch 
[Continued on page 894. 
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THE KING GEORGE V. NATIONAL MEMORIAL: A PROJECT ASSURED OF SUCCESS. 


Drawn By our SpeciaL Artist, Henry C, Brewer, R.I1. 
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IN “A VERY DIGNIFIED AND SATISFACTORY POSITION ’’ : 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO HIS LATE MAJESTY—GIVING NEW VISTAS 


OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE ANCIENT JEWEL HOUSE AND ADDING BEAUTY TO THE SURROUNDINGS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Westminster Abbey is seen at the back; the Chapter House and its pointed roof being conspicuous. On the left of the picture is the old Jewel House. Old Palace Yard occupies most 
of the right half of the drawing; while on the extreme right is part of the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament. The buildings in the left foreground are in Abingdon Street. 


The Lord Mayor of London announced recently that the successful completion of 
the objects of the national memorial fund to commemorate the reign and memory of 
George V. was assured. Final arrangements for the statue of his late Majesty have 
been made, and, for a site, it has been decided to acquire and demolish the houses 
surrounding the Jewel House opposite the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Subject to the approval of Parliament, the Government has agreed to hand 


over as a free gift certain properties in the area. We feel that our readers will agree 
with the Lord Mayor that ‘although it has not been found possible to carry out 
the full scheme, a very dignified and satisfactory position for the Memorial Statue 
will thus be provided, and the removal of these houses will reveal new vistas of 
the Abbey buildings and the ancient Jewel House, and add fresh beauty to the 
surroundings of the Palace of Westminster.” 
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took place in the Indus valley 
or elsewhere remains for the 
present an unanswered question. 


CULTURE IN PREHISTORIC SIND. The discovery that the 


peoples of the two uppermost 


PIONEER WORK AT CHANHU-DARO, AN UNEXPLORED SITE strata were alien to the 


IN THE INDUS VALLEY: ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND SANITATION 
OF THE HARAPPA PERIOD, WITH RELICS OF ANOTHER 
EPOCH HITHERTO UNKNOWN. 


By ERNEST MACKAY, D.Litt. F.S.A., Field Director of the Expedition of the American 
School of Indic and Iranian Studies and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


(See Illustrations on four succeeding pages.) 


Here follows the first instalment of @ very interesting article 
which, being rather too long for our space, will be con- 
cluded in a later issue. Certain passages (indicated by 
dots . . .) have here been omitted and are reserved for 
the second instalment, so that they may accompany the 
illustrations of objects to which they refer. 





HE amendment of the Ancient Monuments Act of 
India, some three years since, to permit outside 
universities and archzological bodies to excavate in that 
country, gave to the American School of Indic and Iranian 
Studies and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts the oppor- 
tunity to carry into effect a long-cherished dream. In 
1934, Professor W. Norman Brown, President of the former 
body, visited India and negotiated with the Government 
of India a concession to excavate the mounds of Chanhu- 
daro, in the Nawabshah District of Sind, to the east of 
the Indus. Already a preliminary investigation has been 
made this past winter season, in which I was assisted by 
several members of the Indian staff formerly at work at 
Mohenjo-daro, and in the latter half of the season by my 
wife. The first season’s excavations have proved of sur- 
prising value. They have produced evidence of the exist- 
ence of cultures hitherto only suspected, and they throw 
considerable new light on the problem of the ancient Indus 
Valley civilisation which, at Mohenjo-daro, some eighty miles 
to the north-west, has in recent years aroused keen interest. 
At the level of the surrounding plain the mounds of 
Chanhu-daro are approximately some nine acres in extent, 
though beneath the alluvium deposited by the Indus in 
the ages since they were deserted their extent is consider- 
ably greater. They comprise two large mounds and a 
smaller one, in close proximity to one another (Fig. 3), 
which have rested undisturbed since the place was aban- 
doned some 4000 years ago until Mr. N. G. Majumdar, 
in the course of a survey of the ancient sites of Sind, drew 
attention to them in 1932. The two trial trenches that he 
cut produced unmistakable evidence of the presence of 
remains contemporary with those of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa—the so-called ‘‘ Indus Valley civilisation.” And 
here I would suggest that this somewhat elastic term be 
henceforth replaced by ‘“‘ Harappa culture,’’ from the site 
where first its existence was realised. 

In order to ascertain the growth and history of the 
township that flourished at Chanhu-daro well-nigh through- 
out the third millennium B.C., the systematic examination 
of the largest and loftiest mound was begun by removing 
it layer by layer after an exhaustive examination of each 
stratum in turn. In all, débris was removed during the 
season to a depth of some 17 ft. all over the mound, and 
four occupations were unearthed. .. . 

Just below the uppermost level, at which an unknown 
type of grey pottery was found, and separated from it 
by a sterile layer of 
varying thickness, we 
came upon the pot- 
sherds and other re- 
mains of a _ second 
culture quite different 
from the one above 
and from the “‘ Harappa 
culture” beneath. To 
this I propose to give 
the name “ Jhukar 
culture,” for it was at 
Jhukar, near Larkana 
in Middle Sind, that 
similar pottery was first 
discovered. The two 
strata below that we 
examined were both 
Harappa occupations. 

To test what we 
may expect to find 
lower still, towards the 
end of the season we 
dug a great pit in the 
side of the mound that 
had already been partly 
cleared. Some roo ft. 
square at the surface, 
it was narrowed by 
wide steps as we went 
down till the water- 
level in the soil was 
reached. The sides of 
this pit revealed at least 
three more occupations 
below those that we 
had already examined, 
and it appears not 
unlikely that the lowest will prove, on further examination, 
to antedate the earliest occupations reached at Mohenjo- 
daro. They also told a history of disastrous floods, following 
which the town was evidently deserted for periods so long 
that the walls of the ruined buildings were completely 
lost beneath accumulated débris; they were not re-used 
as foundations, as was the case after the floods at Mohenjo- 
daro. Unfortunately, at Chanhu-daro as at Mohenjo-daro, 
the presence of seepage water from the Indus at a higher 
level than in ancient times precludes the examination of 
still earlier occupations without installing costly pumping 
plant. The lowest occupation attained is obviously the 
heir to a long period of development ; and whether that 





FIG. 2. 


EVIDENCE OF EXPERT SANITARY ENGINEERING IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
IN DESIGN, BELONGING TO THE HARAPPA EPOCH AT CHANHU-DARO—(LEFT) 
OTHER ; (RIGHT) A PAIR OF CONICAL SHAPE, SQ DESIGNED THAT THE SMALLER END OF ONE FITTED INTO THE LARGER END 


Harappa culture, and to each 
other, is an important advance 
in the study of the dark 
period, some thousand years 
in duration, between the 
decline of the Harappa culture 
and the coming of the Aryan- 
speaking peoples. .. . 

A few of the dwelling-places of the unknown Jhukar 
people were found, simple houses constructed of burnt 
bricks dug up from the occupations below or from other 
mounds. But some of their dwellings had clearly been 
made of matting or adobe, for, whereas brick buildings 
were found only on the western side of the mound, else- 
where there were numbers of brick-built fireplaces and 
roughly-laid pavements, from round which the walls had 
entirely disappeared. ‘The brick houses evidently belonged 
to the wealthier members of the little community that 
inhabited the upper part of the mounds. But despite 
their considerable elevation, some fifteen feet above the 
present level of the plain, even these houses showed the 


FIG. I. SUGGESTING SUMERIAN INFLUENCE WITH ITS 
DEEP-SET EYES, SMALL MOUTH, AND SHAVEN HAIR: 
A POTTERY HEAD, CARVED IN WET CLAY, THAT ONCE 
FITTED A BODY PERHAPS MADE OF OTHER MATERIAL— 
PROBABLY A WORK OF THE JHUKAR CULTURE. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 





effects of settlement due to flooding (Fig. 4)—so much 
so, indeed, that several walls had to be removed to safe- 
guard the diggers as they cleared out the rooms... . 
Throughout the Harappa period, Chanhu-daro was a 
great bead-manufacturing centre (see page 864). We have 
found large numbers in all stages of manufacture, from the 
agate and carnelian nodules from which they were made 
to the completed beads. Curiously enough, comparatively 
few finished beads were found ; they were evidently traded, 
or taken away when the town was deserted. A particularly 
interesting find was a number of drills made of blackish 
chert (Fig. 27), in appearance resembling the graphite of 
lead pencils. We now know how the stone beads of the 
ancients were bored. These chert drills are of the same 


OF THE NEXT. (LENGTH, ABOUT I5_ IN.) 


hardness as the stones from which the beads were made, 
and, this being so, some abrasive such as quartz or emery 
must have been used with them. 

A very common type of bead was the barrel-cylinder, 
some two to three inches long. These beads were made 
by splitting a nodule of agate or carnelian into rectangular 
slips, from which the angles were removed by secondary 
flaking. The slips were then ground into their final shape 
by rubbing them to and fro on a sandstone block, after 
which they were pierced (Fig. 26). Bead blocks (Fig. 29) 
and drills, and fragments of stones, were found in a number 
of the houses. Some of the beads made of steatite were 
astonishingly small; a quantity that had been kept for 


DRAIN-PIPES OF POROUS POTTERY, QUITE MODERN 
A PAIR WITH SPIGOTS FOR FITTING INTO EACH 
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safety in a small jar, when placed end to end ran to 34 
to an inch. Their holes were so tiny that they could only 
have been threaded on a hair, and how these beads were 
made and bored it is hard to comprehend (Fig. 30). 

Copper objects—various utensils, such as adzes, axes, 
knives, chisels, daggers, hair-pins, razors—were found in 
plenty. Of particular interest was a large scoop, evidently 
used for grain and exactly resembling a modern coal- 
scoop in shape.* Two little toy carts (Figs. 13 and 15) 
are charming objects. One, with solid wheels complete 
and the driver seated in front holding a whip, had un- 
fortunately been badly bent, probably by the child that 
played with it. The other is a village cart, with a pent- 
roof canopy but unluckily without its wheels. Carts of 
both types are to be seen in India to-day, a survival 
through 4500 years or more. 

Judging from the unusual numbers of toys that were 
found, it would seem that Chanhu-daro was a centre for 
the manufacture of articles of this class, as well as of beads 
and objects made of copper or bronze. Gaily decorated 
pottery rattles (Figs. 10 and 12), whistles (Fig. 14) shaped 
like hens, model carts of pottery in various shapes 
(Figs. 16 and 17), together with the little humped oxen that 
drew them, are exceedingly common—much too many in 
number to have been only the toys of the children of the 
little town; they probably supplied the wants of other 
places, such as Mohenjo-daro, over a very wide area. Nor 
is it unlikely that the beads at least were exported to Kish 
and Ur and other Sumerian cities, where exactly similar 
beads have been found in such small numbers as probably 
to have been imported. The town lay close to the once- 
important trade-route across the Kirthar Range into 
Baluchistan, near the modern town of Sehwan, and it is 
reasonable to assume that its products went that way. 

Of gamesmen used by adults we found but few examples 
at Chanhu-daro, which may indicate that there were fewer 
people of leisure than among the wealthier community of 
Mohenjo-daro, where gamesmen and dice were found in 
plenty. The very considerable number of weights un- 
earthed suggests that these also were locally manufactured. 
Most are cubical in shape and their ratios are the same 
as at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, to which cities it is 
possible that they were supplied by the makers at Chanhu- 
daro. The finish of many of these weights was so perfect 
that it seems likely that they served for testing purposes 
in the manufacture of others. 

Many of the pottery figurines from Chanhu-daro are 
represented as seated, and they appear to have been 
fastened on something—perhaps the little model carts, on 
many of which there are oval marks as of something now 
missing. The female figurines are of a different type from 
those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (Figs. 18 and 25). 
They have not the elaborate head-dresses of the figurines 
of those two cities, though, like them, they are plentifully 
adorned with jewellery. A feature common to most of 
the female figures is that they are legless ; they terminate 
below in a wide base that is hollow. Sir Aurel Stein has 
found at Mehi-damb, in South Baluchistan, figurines that 
terminate just below the waist, but are solid throughout. 

The provenance of a pottery head of peculiar interest 
(Fig. 1) is as yet uncertain. It was found close to the edge 
of the mound, where it may have rolled down from above, 
and as nothing like it has been found either at Mohenjo- 
daro or Harappa I am inclined to think that it was made 
by the people of the Jhukar culture. The very large, 
deeply-set eyes and small mouth, in conjunction with the 
shaven head, suggest Sumerian influence. The nose, which 

would have been a 
deciding factor, is 
unfortunately missing ; 


but the very fact 
that it was broken 
off without injury 
being done to eyes 
and mouth suggests 
that it was the large 
f and prominent feature 
: that we associate with 
the typical Sumerian 
statue head. ... 
Model animals were 
somewhat scarce and 
of no great variety 
(Figs. 19, 21, and 23). 
Some humped bulls 
are shown, by the 
holes that pierce their 
shoulders, to have been 
the draught animals 
of the model carts 
(Fig. 11). Other model 
animals, some of which 
are evidently im- 
aginary creatures, were 
made to be fitted with 
wheels and drawn 
along by a cord (Fig. 9). 


The buildings of 
the Harappa period 
were quite substantial 
structures, but all had 
suffered badly from 
brick-robbing. During 
the several periods 
when the site was 
deserted, bricks were evidently removed for use elsewhere ; 
and whenever it was reoccupied, whether fresh bricks 
were made or not, many were dug up from the lower levels. 
A usual size of brick was 10} in. long by 5} in. wide by 
24 in. thick, slightly larger than, but of the same pro- 
portions as, the modern English or American brick. The 
mortar used was mud, which, in a dry or semi-dry climate, 
amply serves its purpose. Some of the walls were over 
three feet thick, but the great majority were some sixteen 


inches wide. [Continued on page 894. 





* Examples of these copper objects will be illustrated in a 
later issue in connection with a second instalment of this article. 
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“MODERN” SANITATION IN ANCIENT INDIA: DRAINAGE, WELLS, AND BATHS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE EXPEDITION OF THE AMERICAN ScHOOL OF INDIC AND IRANIAN STUDIES AND THE Boston Museum oF Fine Arts. (See ARTICLE on THE Opposite Pace.) 
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FIG 3. THE SCENE OF THE REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES ILLUSTRATED IN THESE PAGES: THE EXCAVATIONS AT CHANHU-DARO, SIND, A CITY ABANDONED SOME 4000 YEARS AGO 
OWING TO FLOODS IN THE INDUS VALLEY—A PANORAMIC VIEW AT THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST SEASON’S WORK, SHOWING (RIGHT BACKGROUND) A MOUND NOT YET OPENED. 
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FIG. 4. SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF A SUBSIDENCE CAUSED IN ANTIQUITY BY GREAT FLOODS 
ON THE RIVER INDUS, WHICH ALSO ENDANGERED CITIES BY CHANGING ITS COURSE: BUILDINGS 
OF THE JHUKAR PERIOD EXCAVATED AT CHANHU-DARO, 
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FIG. 5. PERHAPS THE REMAINS OF A HAMMAM (BATH) WITH A HYPOCAUST BENEATH: A VIEW 
+ SHOWING (RIGHT) THE ENDS OF FIVE FLUES THAT RAN THROUGH THE WHOLE BUILDING, AND 
Z (LEFT FOREGROUND) SUBSIDIARY FLUES AT RIGHT ANGLES. 
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q FIG. 6 A WELL OF EARLY HARAPPA DATE WHICH HAD 
é BEEN SILTED UP AND LOST DURING AN INDUS FLOOD IN 
3 ANCIENT TIMES: FINE BRICKWORK, 
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These photographs illustrate the site of the remarkable discoveries made at 
Chanhu-daro, by the first American archeological expedition to India, as described 
by Dr. Ernest Mackay on the opposite page. They show also the highly finished 
character of the masonry and brickwork during the Harappa epoch, some 5000 
years ago, and in particular the surprisingly ‘‘ modern” and scientific system of 
drainage, water-supply, and sanitation in use there at that very remote period. 
Dr. Mackay gives interesting details relating thereto towards the end of his article. 
Discussing the same subject in the October * Bulletin” of the Boston Museum, he 
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3 
FIG. 7. AN EFFICIENT DRAINAGE SYSTEM (OF HARAPPA TIMES) SOME FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO: 3 
THE JUNCTION OF FOUR DRAINS, WITH AN OUTFALL THROUGH THAT MARKED WITH A CROSS (NEAR Fi 
THE RIGHT CENTRE), AT CHANHU-DARO, IN SIND. i 
eeepneneynet ane aoe pdbctcucinnmielh 
says: “In the uppermost level of the Harappa culture (at Chanhu-daro) there 


were but few intact buildings, though relics of houses and an extensive drainage 
system were found in this stratum all over Mound II. The occupation level 
below was in a better state of preservation, and streets and lanes, each with its 
houses and drains, were more or less intact. . . . There is no doubt that the 
sanitary system of the ancient Indus cities surpassed any other of contemporary 
date, and it is quite safe to say that it was superior to that in many modern 
oriental cities, which civilisation seems barely to touch.” 
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A “NUREMBERG” OF PREHISTORIC 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE EXPEDITION OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF INDIC AND IRANI 


AS TO SUGGEST A TOY-MAKING INDUSTRY THERE): A POTTE 
A MOVABLE HEAD. 


FIG. 10. (LEFT) 
TOYS THAT 
PLEASED INDIAN 
BABIES SOME 
5000 YEARS AGO: 
RATTLES MADE 
OF POTTERY 
AND DECORATED 
WITH LIGHT RED 
PAINT. 
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FIG, 8. ONE OF MANY TOYS FOUND AT CHANHU-DARO, SIND (so NUMEROUS 





FIG. II. WITH SOLID WHEELS, LIKE MODERN SIND VEHICLES: A TOY 
CART DRAWN BY OXEN-—A TYPE OF PLAYTHING EXCEEDINGLY < ~ 
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INDIA: TOYS OF 5000 YEARS AGO. 


AN STUDIES AND THE Boston Museum OF Fine ARTS. (SEE ARTICLE ON Pace 860.) 
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FIG. 9. NOTHING NEW UNDER 
THE SUN! A TOY RAM ON WHEELS 
TO BE DRAWN ALONG BY A STRING. 
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FIG. 12. (RIGHT) 
TWO MORE 
SPECIMENS OF 
THE BABIES’ 
RATTLES OF THE 
KIND SEEN IN 
FIG. 10, WITH 
SLIGHTLY 
DIFFERENT 
DECORATIVE 
DESIGNS 
PAINTED IN 
RED. 
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CHANHU-DARO DISCOVERIES. 
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FIG. 13. MADE OF BRONZE: A TOY CART WITH THE DRIVER SEATED 
IN FRONT—THIS PORTION (ORIGINALLY HORIZONTAL) HAVING BEEN BENT 
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FIG. 14. TOYS THAT MADE A NICE NOISE! 
HENSHAPED POTTERY WHISTLES WITH RED 


FIG. 15. A BROKEN TOY—TYPICAL OF CHILD- f 
2 HOOD IN ALL AGES: A BRONZE MODEL OF A ; 





Z IN ANTIQUITY. + £ LINES INDICATING PLUMAGE. _ #  CANOPIED VEHICLE THAT HAS LOST ITS WHEELS. 
a re ie - = 3 
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“7 IN TOY FORM: A BOX CART, DIVIDED INTO TWO COMPARTMENTS AND PAINTED 
FZ REPRESENT WICKERWORK. 
ae noe perc me eee 


In his article on page 860, describing discoveries at Chanhu-daro, Sind, Dr. Ernest 
Mackay mentions that the excavation stratum representing the Harappa culture, 
of some S000 years ago yielded so many children's toys as to suggest that the 
place must have been a centre of toy-manufacture, supplying the requirements 
of other contemporary towns. Thus Chanhu-daro might be compared with 
Nuremberg in modern times. Writing in the Boston Museum “ Bulletin,” 





i FIG. 16. ANOTHER TYPE OF ANCIENT INDIAN EQUIPAGE IN THE HARAPPA PERIOD PRESERVED 
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FIG. 17. RESEMBLING CLOSELY VEHICLES USED IN SIND TO-DAY: A TOY 
CART IN POTTERY (WITH WOODEN SHAFT, SUPPORTS, AND AXLE RESTORED)-— 

2 A FAVOURITE PLAYTHING IN HARAPPA TIMES. 





OUTSIDE TO 


Dr. Mackay says: “‘ Toy vehicles of pottery, mounted on two or four wheels and 
drawn by a pair of humped oxen as in modern Sind, form an interesting feature 
of the collection. Pottery model rams, with the fleece indicated by lines of red 
paint and mounted on two wheels with a hole through the neck for a draw-string. 
; were common playthings. Marbles of pottery and stone, whistles ovoid or shaped 
| like hens, and brightly coloured rattles for the younger children, were abundant." 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN SCULPTURE: FIGURINES FROM CHANHU-DARO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE EXPEDITION OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF INDIC AND IRANIAN STUDIES AND THE Boston Museum OF Fine Arts. 
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AT CHANHU-DARO: 








ANIMAL 


WORK OF A CHILD, 


FIG, 19. MODELLING OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE PERIOD 
A FIGURE OF A RHINOCEROS (ONLY RECOGNISABLE BY ITS HORN) POSSIBLY THE 
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FIG. 18. FEMININE ATTIRE IN NORTHERN 

5000 YEARS AGO: A POTTERY FIGURINE WITH 

FAN-SHAPED HEAD-DRESS, NECKLACE AND BANGLES, 
STANDING ON A BROAD HOLLOW BASE, 














EVIDENCE THAT EARRINGS WERE WORN 
IN SIND IN THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C.: A FEMALE 
FIGURINE WITH EARS PIERCED, AND A NECKLACE 
OF LARGE BEADS. 
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FIG. 22. 
FIG. 21. ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF ANIMAL MODELLING’ IN OF ADORATION: A SEATED MALE FIG. 23. 
2 POTTERY OF THE HARAPPA PERIOD AT CHANHU-DARO: A HORNED FIGURE WITH HANDS ON KNEES, ELEPHANTS 5000 YEARS AGO: A MODEL 
F FIGURE PROBABLY INTENDED TO REPRESENT AN ANTELOPE. MADE IN POTTERY. LINES TO REPRESENT THE ANIMAL’S TRAPPINGS. 






POSSIBLY AN ATTITUDE 





OF THE DOMESTICATION 


EVIDENCE 
DECORATED WITH RED 
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2 FIG. 24. WOMEN’S WORK IN HARAPPA TIMES: A FEMALE 
% FIGURINE, WITH NECKLACE AND ORNATE HEAD-DRESS, SEATED 
BEFORE A PAN CONTAINING A QUERN FOR GRINDING CORN. 
as represented 
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As these examples show, the plastic art of the Harappa culture period, 
at Chanhu-daro by figurines of divinities, human beings, or animals, was somewhat 


crude, as contrasted with the high standard of quality attained in matters of building 
Boston Museum “ Bulletin,” 


and sanitation, shown on page 861. Writing in the 
Dr. Ernest Mackay says: ‘“ A number of pottery figurines were found of the Mother- 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF POTTERY FIGURINES FOUND (LIKE THE OTHER OBJECTS ILLUSTRATED 
FIGURES, MALE AND FEMALE, 


FIG. 25. 
ON THIS PAGE) IN THE HARAPPA CULTURE LEVEL AT CHANHU-DARO: 
COSTUME AND COIFFURE. 





WITH INTERESTING INDICATIONS OF 
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also worshipped at other centres of the Harappa culture. 
wear a curious fan-shaped head-dress ornamented with bands of 
is strands of hair that are represented, carried over a support of 


nose was simply pinched up by finger and thumb, and in the 
to represent the eyes.” 


| goddess, who was 
| of these figurines 
material, unless it 


| some kind. The 
depressions thus formed pellets of clay were set 
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PREHISTORIC INDIAN 
BEAD-MAKING : 


METHODS REVEALED ; 
AND A MYSTERY. 


ESIDES being a centre of the toy trade (see 
Z page 862) in the Indus Valley during the 
period of Harappa culture in the third millen- 
nium B.C., the city of Chanhu-daro, as described 
by Dr. Ernest Mackay on page 860, had another 
important industry in those days—that of bead- 
manufacture. Dr. Mackay’s present description 
may be supplemented by his parallel account in 
the Boston Museum “ Bulletin.” There he 
writes : ‘‘ Bead-making was practised even more 
extensively at Chanhu-daro than metal working. 
The long agate and carnelian beads of barrel- 
cylinder shape, of which so many fine specimens 
were found at Mohenjo-daro, were quite possibly 
made at Chanhu-daro ; for large numbers of them 
were unearthed in all the various stages of 
making. The long rectangular slips of stone 
EEE ARIES Seg Ee a ee ne en EN struck from the parent nodule were first flaked 
[Continued below. 
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= FIG. 26. CYLINDRICAL BEADS OF AGATE AND CARNELIAN: EXAMPLES IN VARIOUS 2 
¢STAGES OF MANUFACTURE, FROM A RECTANGULAR ROD (AT BASE) AS STRUCK FROM THE 2 
NATURAL NODULE, TO THE FINISHED BEAD AT THE TOP. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 
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roughly into shape ; then, after careful 
chipping to remove the angles, they 
were ground into the required cylin- 
drical form by rubbing on a piece 
of sandstone, which became deeply 
grooved in consequence (Fig. 29). 
The beads were bored from both 
ends with a stone drill, and they 
finally received a polish. The stone 
drills, of which a number were found, 
both whole and broken, are a new 
discovery: it has hitherto been sup- 
posed that in ancient times stone 
beads were bored by a copper drill 
with the aid of an abrasive. These 
stone drills, of chert, must themselves 
have taken considerable time and 
labour to shape, and, as their hard- 
ness is about the same as that of the 
stones used for bead-making, an 
abrasive must have been used with 
them; but whether the latter was 
emery or some other material we have 
yet to discover. Beads were also 
made of softer materials such as 
steatite. A number of tubular shape, 
stuck together by the salty soil and 
evidently once contained in a fine 
basket which had perished, would, if 
placed together end to end, run to 
35-40 to the inch. How they were 
shaped, and, even more, how they 
were bored, is at present quite incom- 
prehensible.”” Under Fig. 30—pre- 
sumably on a later and more exact 
calculation—the number of these tiny 
beads to the inch is given as 34. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE EXPEDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN ScHOOL OF INDIC AND IRANIAN FIG, 30. BEADS SO 
SrupIEs AND THE Boston MUSEUM OF + OF MINUTE 
Fine Arts. (SEE ARTICLE ON Pace 860.) Z A JAR EXCAVATED AT 
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Fic. 28. OF A TYPE FOUND ON SUMERIAN SITES AT UR AND KISH, AND POSSIBLY = 2 FIG. 29. THE METHOD OF SHAPING BEADS: A CYLINDRICAL BEAD LYING IN A GROOVE 
EXPORTED THITHER FROM INDIA: ETCHED CARNELIAN BEADS—COMMONLY WITH 7 % GRADUALLY DEVELOPED IN A BLOCK OF SANDSTONE BY RUBBING BEADS TO AND FRO 
z UPON IT TO GRIND THEM INTO THE REQUIRED FORMS. (ABOUT HALF ACTUAL SIZE.) 
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FIG. 27. A NEW DISCOVERY: DRILLS 7 


\ a" 


2 OF BLACK CHERT USED FOR BORING 

HARD-STONE BEADS WITH THE AID OF 

AN ABRASIVE—THE HOLES BEING BEGUN 
AT BOTH ENDS, (ACTUAL SIZE.) 
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SMALL THAT 34 GO TO AN INCH, AND THE METHOD OF BORING THEM REMAINS A MYSTERY: A MASS 2 
TUBULAR BEADS OF STEATITE, COMPACTED TOGETHER BY SALT IN THE SOIL—THE WHOLE LUMP AS FOUND INSIDE 7 
CHANHU-DARO. (LENGTH OF MASS, ABOUT 34 IN.; LENGTH OF EACH BEAD, 1I-34TH OF AN INCH.) : 
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A REDISCOVERED REMBRANDT—RISEN IN PRICE FROM 900 TO 1,000,000 MARKS. 


SOLD IN 1935 FOR 900 MARKS AND NOW VALUED AT A MILLION MARKS: “ JUNO,’’ IDENTIFIED AS A WORK BY REMBRANDT, 
WHEN THE PAINTING WAS CLEANED AFTER A RECENT SALE ON THE CONTINENT. > 


Concerning this picture we have received two separate reports, which vary to some 
extent in certain particulars. The first of these accounts, which appeared in a Cologne 
periodical, is to the following effect: ‘‘ A sensational event is the rediscovery of a 
Rembrandt masterpiece. At the sale of the Wesendonk Collection in Cologne, at 
the end of 1935, bidding for the work with which we are concerned started at 
90 marks and finished at 900 marks, for which sum the picture passed into the 
hands of its new owner. It was at that time regarded as being by a contemporary 
artist painting in imitation of Rembrandt's manner. It was not until the picture 
had been cleaned that it was found to be the work of Rembrandt himself, represent- 
ing the goddess Juno, a masterpfece thought to be lost. The painting subsequently 
went to Holland, and, now that it has been recognised as an actual Rembrandt, it 
has been valued at a million marks." The second account of the picture, to which 


we have referred above, reads as follows: “A legal document of the year 1665 
mentions a painting entitled ‘Juno,’ by Rembrandt. Although it had not been 
completed, it was apparently demanded and taken by the artist's creditors. Owing 
to its changing hands, all trace of it was subsequently lost. Art historians thus 
came to believe that it had never been finished. It is now known that the work 
passed into the possession of a German family, who had little idea as to the true 
worth of the painting. Had it not been for the fact that the last member of the 
family desired to raise money by selling it—he got 100 marks for it in Amsterdam !— 
it might never have emerged from obscurity. Fortunately, it has gained recognition, 
and many consider ‘Juno’ one of the finest of the master’s works.” Rembrandt 
painted comparatively few classical subjects. It may be recalled that in 1656 he 
was declared insolvent and in the following year most of his goods were dispersed. 
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SEER 
S the years 
roll by and 
my contemporaries reach the autumn or winter of their 
age, I am faced (too often for my peace of mind) with 
posthumous records of old friends or acquaintances. 
Always I find myself asking whether I appreciated their 
true worth, or regretting that I could not see more of 
them. Then, too, the biographer reveals facts about 
them which I had not known while they were alive, 
and which might have strengthened the mutual bond. 
Two memoirs of deep interest to me on such grounds 
figure among my books this week. 


There was a time (thirty-odd years ago, alas!) when I 
was closely associated, first as author and then as a mem- 
ae of his staff, with the famous publisher commemorated 

** JoHN LANE AND THE ’NINETIES.” By J. Lewis May. 
W ith twenty-six Illustrations (Lane; 15s.). This is an 
admirable memoir, well informed, sympathetic, and based 
on an intimate knowledge of Mr. Lane and his early home 
surroundings in Devon. It is avowedly more a work of 
reminiscence than a complete biography, for, as Mr. May 
points out, there were intervals in his connection with the 
Bodley Head, and he does not pretend to mention all the 
publications thence issued. He was there in the early 
days, and recalls taking part in window-dressing at the 
time of ‘‘ The Yellow Book.” Later he left Vigo Street 
for the Citv, but some years afterwards he resumed relations 
with Lane as editor of the well-known series of translations 
from Anatole France. He describes both Lane’s visit to 
the great man, and that of Anatole France to London in 
1913. One of the illustrations shows them both together 
leaving No. 10, Downing Street. In the interval between 
the two periods of 
his work for Lane, 
Mr. May mentions, 
he used occasionally 
to drop in at the 
Bodley Head, but 
felt somewhat of an 
exile “‘among new 
men, strange faces, 
other minds.” My 
own membership of 
the Bodley Head 
staff happened to fall 
within those years 
of Mr. May’s absence. 
Consequently we did 
not meet, and some 
of the books pub- 
lished while I was 
there are among his 
omissions. Never- 
theless, I have found 
his volume intensely 
enjoyable, forit brings 
back so many old and 
pleasant memories. 


My own days of 
service in the Bodley 
Head were not in 
those “naughty A FIN 
*nineties ’’ of which 
John Lane was a liter- 
ary compere or god- 
father, but soon after, 
in the years before 


the ‘‘ toddling tens,” 
when the young 
twentieth century was 
just beginning to feel 
its feet. There were lingering echoes, however, of the daring 
decade lately deceased, and some of its illustrious figures 
continued to “ revisit the glimpses of the moon.” Among 
others I remember George Moore and John Davidson 
often going through the office into Lane’s little sanctum, 
and there also, or at Lane’s house, | made the acquaint- 
ance of W. J. Locke and William Watson. At the Bodley 
Head, too, I met G. K. Chesterton, little dreaming then of 
the many years ahead during which I was to read his weekly 
articles in ‘* Our Note-Book.” 


are of red jasper.” 


It was, I think, some time before I had the task of 
drawing up Lane’s advertisements that an incident occurred 
of which Mr. May writes : ““ Among the earlier publications 
of the Bodley Head was an edition of the letters of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes edited by Edmund Gosse. By an unfor- 
tunate misprint, this volume was announced in one of the 
papers in which it was advertised as * The Letters of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, edited by Edmund Goose.’ Thereupon 
Canon Ainger delivered himself of the following, and 
posted it to Gosse— 
* Heed not this last bétise 

Of John’s ; 
We know that all his geese 

Are swans.” 


There was a good deal of truth in that. It is indeed a 
fact that all Lane’s ‘ geese were swans.’ If he got hold 
of a new poet, or a new essayist, he extolled him to the 
skies. And he believed nine-tenths of what he said. Some- 
times even ten-tenths. And somehow or other he managed 
to get all London talking about his books.” 


ILLUSTRATING ORIENTAL RELATIONS WITH MINOAN CRETE 
IN GREECE AND CRETE, 1886-1936, 
FORMERLY REGARDED AS EGYPTIAN, 


The catalogue description is as follows: 


been decided that the Myers Museum, 


Mr. May gives an excellent character-sketch of John 
Lane, touching on all the phases of his personality and his 
interests—his sociability, his flair as an art-collector, his 
constant visits to America (where for some years he had a 
branch office, and where he found not only kinsfolk but 
a wife), his tireless energy, and his capacity for driving a 
shrewd bargain. As a publisher he was unique, and in 
these days of ‘‘ big business”” in the book world he has 
no exact counterpart. ‘“‘ His knowledge of literature,” 
writes Mr. May, “ was neither wide nor deep, but he had 
an extraordinary ‘ nose,’ as they say, for a telling piece 
of work. . . . He took a fatherly interest in his authors 
themselves. . . . I think that, though in the end he was 
forced to accept their ‘ services,’ Lane could never ‘ abide’ 
literary agents. His detractors, of course, will say sig- 
nificantly, ‘and for a very good reason.’ But I knew 
Lane very thoroughly, and I am certain that what he dis- 
liked was the elimination of the personal contact between 
author and publisher. His authors were his friends ; 
some few may have become his enemies, but even that 
was better, from his point of view, than dealing with mere 
abstractions. The tea-parties which he used to give before 
his marriage became famous, and on those occasions his 
rooms at No. G1, Albany, were thronged with literary 
and artistic notabilities, among whom the little man with 
the trim pointed beard and smiling face would move about 
saving a tactful word to everyone. . . . The Bodley Head 
in Albany was more like a club thana place of business. It 
was a sodality, a confraternity of which Lane was the abbot.” 


Another delightful biography which has personal asso- 
ciations for me (as it will have for a host of other and more 
important people) is ‘J. T. Gren.” The Story of a 





a mer el 


HEADED "’ VESSELS IN NATIVE FAIENCE. 


“Inlaid marble head of a statuette, from Major Myers’ Collection in the Eton College Museum. This head, 
formerly regarded as Egyptian, may with great probability be recognised as a work of the same Syro-Minoan School that produced a series of ‘ Hathor- 
what we might call headed’ vessels in native faience. Its comparatively late date (probably fourteenth-thirteenth century B.C.) is attested not only by its style, but by 
an iron tenon that seems to have attached the head-piece. The hair and eyelids are of inlaid lapis-lazuli: 


Pioneer, 1862-1935. By his Wife (Michael Orme). Fore- 
word written by Conal O’Riordan and censored and revised 
by George Bernard Shaw. With thirteen Illustrations 
(Murray ; 10s. 6d.). As our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber, Mr. Grein at the time of his death last year had con- 
tributed dramatic criticism to The IlMustrated London News 
and The Sketch for fifteen years. His widow, who is also 
well known under her pen-name to the readers of both 
papers, writes with warm appreciation of that appointment, 
which, as she says, restored him to his place amongst the 
dramatic critics of London. Thereafter, “ once again his 
small figure, his silver hair, and his kindly smile became a 
familiar sight at every West End premiére.” The appoint- 
ment, Mrs. Grein recalls, followed a break im his career, 
temporarily disastrous to himself, through the result of 
his libel action against Pemberton Billing in May 1918 
over the production of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome.” That 
extraordinary trial, ‘‘ enveloped in a mist of war-hysteria,” 
as Mrs. Grein puts it, had caused Mr. Grein’s resignation 
as dramatic critic of the Sunday Times. Nevertheless, he 
bore his opponent no lasting grudge. ‘‘ Ten years later,” 
we read, “ when Pemberton Billing put on his own play, 
‘High Treason,’ at the Strand Theatre, J. T. sent him a 
telegram wishing him good luck!” 


. . . 


I did not know Mr. Grein as well as I knew John Lane, 
and I only met him in recent years, but I can testify to that 
kindness of heart which, as his biographer says, “‘ made 
him always ready to extend his sympathy, his under- 
standing, and his knowledge to all who sought them.” 
As a theatrical pioneer and reformer, he is remembered, 


IN THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: THE INLAID MARBLE HEAD OF A STATUETTE (ACTUAL SIZE) ; 
BUT MOST PROBABLY A WORK OF THE SYRO-MINOAN SCHOOL WHICH PRODUCED 


the eye is of similar inlay; the earrings 
Eton College, from which the head comes, has, it may be noted, one of the best Egyptian collections in the country, and it has 
in which it is contained, shall be opened daily.—[{Lent by the Provost and Fellows of Eton College.) 





among other 

things, for 

his production of Shaw’s first play, and for his cham- 
pionship of Ibsen. Summing up his influence, Mr. 
Conal O’Riordan declares in his foreword: “If the 
world of the English Theatre is more interesting in 1936 
than it was in 1886 . for this we have to thank 
Jack Grein more than any professional theatrical impre- 
sario, and for that his name should always be honoured. 
He came as a simple man who did things, into a crowd 
of subtle men who talked and scribbled and scribbled and 
talked without producing any effect whatever except more 
talk and more scribbling. He ended by hearing Shaw say, 
and say truly, that he had changed the whole nature of the 
British theatre and changed it for the better. It had been 
born again in his hands.’’ Nothing need be added to 
such a tribute from such a source. 


As I am shortly coming to a legal biography, it may be 
recalled by way of transition that Mr. Grein studied the 
drama of real life as much as that of the stage. “* He was 
as familiar,” we are told, ‘‘in the Marlborough Street 
Police Court as in the theatres, and a welcome visitor. 
... J. T.’s police-court studies and their influence on his 
own outlook on life are summed up in an article he con- 
tributed to The Illustrated London News in 1922. ‘ At the 
police courts,’ he wrote, ‘I have learned more than plays 
can teach. ... To the student the real observation of 
life lies in the circumstances unfolded by evidence. And 
it is here that the brighter, the human, and the humorous 
side lifts the cloud. . . . You will find them all here, com- 
bined with an unforced dexterity that defies the cleverest 
playwright, with the joy of the unexpected.’”’ 


There is a still 
more definite link 
between the _last- 
named book = and 
“Sirk TRAVERS 
Humpureys.” His 
Career and Cases. By 
Bechhofer Roberts 
(“ Ephesian"’). Illus- 
trated (Lane; 15s.). 
I like this work 
much better than the 
author’s recent bio- 
graphical and politi- 
cal study of Mr. 
Baldwin. He _ has 
evidently found a 
more congenial sub- 
ject, and he _ has 
given us one of the 
raciest records of 
criminal trials that 
I can remember. 
The famous judge’s 
experiences have 
provided exception- 
ally rich material, 
for, among many 
less known but almost 
equally _ interesting 
trials in which he 
took part, were those 
of Oscar Wilde, 
Crippen, Seddon, 
Hooley, Horatio 
Bottomley, Bywaters 
and Mrs. Thompson, 
Stoner and Mrs. Rat- 
tenbury, Browne and 
Kennedy, and Roger Casement. The link with the memoir 
of Mr. Grein consists in a full account of his libel action, 
tried before Mr. Justice Darling, in which Sir Travers 
Humphreys was one of the counsel for the prosecution. 
Mr. Roberts, in his description of the proceedings, to which 
he, too, applies the term “‘ war-hysteria,”” concludes thus : 
‘“ Not for many years had such scenes been played out in 
a British Court of Justice. The perversity of the jury’s 
verdict was unprecedented... . . Further, the . . . manner 
in which the trial had been used to spread the most imbecile 
and scandalous fables about a number of public men and 
women made a profoundly disagreeable impression on sane 
public opinion.” 


** HATHOR- 


To revert from law and drama to the world of literature 
and journalism, I should like to offer respectful tribute 
to a most genial and amusing work of reminiscence by a 
popular novelist—namely, ‘‘ Sixty YEARS AGO AND AFTER.” 
By Max Pemberton. With sixteen Illustrations (Hutchin- 
son; 18s.). Here the author of ‘“ The Iron Pirate” and 
its numerous successors tells us how his first and perhaps 
most famous adventure tale owed its origin, partly to 
Stevenson, and partly to a certain gas-engine exhibited in 
a shop window in Queen Victoria Street. Another plum 
from his ample pie of anecdotes is the account of an Omar 
Khayyam Club dinner at the Burford Bridge Hotel, where 
“Clodd chaffed Hardy and Meredith chaffed Clodd,” and 
the two literary giants made their first and Jast public 
speeches. ‘‘Among those present was Louis Austin, 
secretary to Henry Irving, and one of the staff of The 
Illustrated London News.” [Continued om page 894- 
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THE ASSAULT ON MADRID AND ITS APPROACHES : 


BOMB AND SHELL HAVOC; STREET DEFENCES: AND SOME 
OF GENERAL FRANCO’S MOROCCAN TROOPS. 
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ON THE VALENCIA ROAD, MADRID’S LAST LINK WITH THE COAST: TWO RED CROSS 
AMBULANCES AT WORK IN A_ BURNING VILLAGE SHELLED BY GENERAL FRANCO’S 
ARTILLERY IN AN ATTEMPT TO CUT THIS LINE OF COMMUNICATION. 
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public ; In their assault on Madrid General Franco’s forces encountered strong opposition, troops had to cross an open plain dominated by these riverside trenches and 
Austin, i especially along the river Manzanares, the city’s western boundary. As recently buildings beyond. Another account, however, stated that a column had broken 
of The as November 9 it was reported that they had so far failed to cross the river | through the Government trenches at one point and occupied the Northern Railway 
page 894. bridges, despite reckless charges by Moors and prolonged attack by aircraft and Station and the University City. From Madrid heavy shelling was visible across 
artillery. On both banks of the river the Government defenders held an elaborate the Manzanares towards the road to Valencia, the last road then open to connect 

system of concrete trenches, well provided with machine-guns, while the attacking Madrid with the coast. Vailecas, on this road, was bombed by aircraft. 


A BARRICADE IN A MADRID SUBURB: ONE RESULT OF MILITARY INSTRUCTIONS THAT MADRID’S FOOD SUPPLIES: SHEEP CROSSING THE TOLEDO BRIDGE (LEADING TO THE 
‘IN EVERY DISTRICT THE INHABITANTS MUST ORGANISE FOR FIGHTING AT STREET CALLE DE TOLEDO AND THE PUERTA DEL SOL) OVER THE RIVER MANZANARES, 
CORNERS, BUILDING BARRICADES, AND DIGGING TRENCHES,” WHICH WAS DEFENDED BY ELABORATE TRENCHES ON BOTH BANKS. 
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A NEW “MASS PRODUCED” BRITISH BOMBER. § LONDON AND THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM. 


The first of a new type of heavy bomber, and the latest addition to the R.A.F.’s machines in 
this category, was named the “ Harrow” at the Handley-Page aerodrome at Radlett, Herts. The 
point of greatest interest about the “Harrow” is that it is now being produced (at the Handley- 
Page works at Cricklewood) in quantity, by a system verging on that of mass production. Details 
of the performance of the machine (which is fitted with two Bristol “‘ Pegasus’ engines) are still 
a secret, but it could certainly fly to any European capital and back. It is a high-wing mono- 
plane capable of carrying a heavy load of bombs at a high speed. The fuselage is fabric-covered ; 
but the wings are metal-covered, an arrangement which formerly implied a complex method of 
production. However, by making the metal skin in sections, attaching it to the internal members 
in sections, and afterwards assembling the sections, construction has been much simplified. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERS MUSTERED IN 1539 TO REPEL A THREATENED INVASION : TROOPS, 
888 
CLAD IN WHITE, WITH THE CITY ARMS, REPRESENTED BY THE CITY OF LONDON . ‘nnceuiall 
SCHOOL 0.T.C. IN THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. ‘ EL 
TO LEAR! 
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BUILDING BRITISH BOMBERS AT A HIGH RATE BY METHODS APPROXIMATING 
TO MASS PRODUCTION: CONSTRUCTING ALCLAD METAL SKINS FOR THE WINGS OF 
HANDLEY-PAGE ‘“ HARROWS,”’ AT CRICKLEWOOD. 
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PRESENT-DAY LONDON’S PART IN DEFENCE FROM ATTACKING AIRCRAFT: A MOBILE 
GUN OF THE 54TH (CITY OF LONDON) ANTI-AIRCRAFT BRIGADE, R.A., FOLLOWED BY 
A LORRY WITH COMPLETE SEARCHLIGHT EQUIPMENT. 
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THOROUGHNESS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF HANDLEY-PAGE “‘ HARROW” BOMBERS: 
INSPECTING SMALL METAL PARTS THAT ARE WIRED TOGETHER IN ORDER TO UNDERGO 
A SPECIAL RUST-PREVENTING PROCESS. 
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THE TRAINED-BAND GRENADIERS OF 1710; MEN PICKED FROM THE SIX REGIMENTS 
OF THE CITY TRAINED-BANDS AND FORMED INTO A BODY OF GRE)? ,iDIERS— 
REPRESENTED BY THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


it was a 
The “Coronation Year” Lord Mayor of London, Sir George Broadbridge, chose the theme of : : 
London’s part in the Defence of the Realm for his Show. The Pageant began with the Citizen candidate, 
Soldiers of 1539, and then passed to the raising of the City Trained-Bands, a force which reached one of th 
its peak during the Civil War. The link between the old Volunteers and certain Territorial h 
regiments was shown, and the Honourable Artillery Company represented various periods from fact, tha 
their history. The City Imperial Volunteers, and the formation of the Territorial Force in 1908, ago. Mr. 
brought the procession up to 1914. A typical batch of recruits demonstrated the country’s 
unpreparedness for war in 1914, and the lack of equipment and uniform. Detachments from 48 States 
different units represented London troops who fought in France and Flanders, and these were Maine an 
THE FORMIDABLE “ w" BOMBER, WHICH THE R.A.F. WILL SOON BE RECEIVING peed Mn yey units oe with Ce eens pl yy a —<— teach, pocented Senate wi 
es . ‘ ee * . Se : -a , a searchii lorry, a cable-layer, and a detachment from No. 
IN LARGE NUMBERS: A HUGE, HIGH-WING MONOPLANE WHICH COULD FLY TO ANY London) (Fighter) Squadron, haailiery “hie Force. "Tanks and armoured cars represented the and 1 Ind 
EUROPEAN CAPITAL AND BACK. mechanised units of the London Territorial Army Associations. 
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OOOO 

ELECTION NIGHT IN NEW YORK: THE ENORMOUS CROWD IN TIMES SQUARE GATHERED 

TO LEARN THE RESULTS OF THE VOTING AS THE ANNOUNCEMENTS CAME IN FROM 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE PRESIDENT AS VOTER: MR. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND HIS MOTHER, 

MRS. SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT, ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT THE POLLING STATION AT 
HYDE PARK, NEW YORK, TO RECORD THEIR VOTES. 
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a OOOO 
RETURNED TO POWER BY AN. OVERWHELMING VOTE OF NATIONAL CONFIDENCE ; 
THE RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT, WITH HIS WIFE AND SON (MR. FRANKLIN 
ROOSEVELT, JUNR.), AT THE PORCH OF THEIR HOME AT HYDE PARK, NEW YORK. 


.t was announced on November 4 that Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
candidate, had been re-elected President of the United States, for the second time, by 
one of the most decisive triumphs in the history of American elections; greater, in 
fact, than that of any other Presidential candidate since James Monroe 116 years 
ago. Mr. Roosevelt won all but 8 of the S31 electoral votes, and carried 46 of the 
48 States. His Republican opponent, Mr. Landon, Governor of Kansas, won only 
Maine and Vermont. The complete figures for the next Congress show that the 
Senate will contain 75 Democrats, 17 Republicans, 2 Farmer-Labourites, | Progressive 
and 1 Independent; and the House of Representatives 335 Democrats, 88 Republicans, 
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THE OPPOSITION WATCHING ELECTION RESULTS 
NE 
ROOSEVELT—* THE NATION HAS SPOKEN. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SWEEPING VICTORY: 


ONE OF THE GREATEST ELECTORAL TRIUMPHS 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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AN INNOVATION IN RECORDING AMERICAN ELECTION RETURNS: A MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT ROCKEFELLER CENTRE, NEW YORK, WITH EACH STATE 
- ILLUMINATED IN COLOUR (GREEN FOR ROOSEVELT ; AMBER FOR GOVERNOR LANDON). 
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AT THE REPUBLICAN HEADQUARTERS IN 
SUPPORTERS OF GOVERNOR LANDON, WHO TELEGRAPHED TO PRESIDENT 


YOU HAVE MY SINCERE CONGRATULATIO 


et 


W YORK: 


” 


ee 


7 Progressives, and 5 Farmer-Labourites. Here it will be interesting to recall a 
recent utterance of the British Premier. Speaking at the Guildhall banquet on 
November 9, Mr. Baldwin said: ‘“‘ With the United States of America our relations 
have always been excellent, and his Majesty's Government are looking forward to a 
further period of friendly co-operation with the Government of President Roosevelt 
in all matters of common concern. ... A further bond of sympathy between the 
two countries has been the similarity of their outlook in the political field and a 
keen desire to help, within the measure of their respective constitutions, the cause 
of world peace.” This pronouncement was greeted with cheers. 
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THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE DASARA FESTIVAL IN MYSORE: 
BY A PAIR OF RICHLY CAPARISONED BULLOCKS IN THE STATE PROCESSION. 


Our readers will remember the photographs of the Dasara Festival in our issue of November 7. 
Those here given aiso illustrate the pomp and ceremony of the State procession with which the 
Festival ends. On the last day the Maharaja, with his brother, the Yuvaraja, and the heir- 
apparent, shows himself to the people, seated in a silver howdah carried by the richly decorated 
State Elephant. This year was an occasion of increased rejoicing and festivity as the people were 


THE END OF HER RECORD FLIGHT ACROSS THE TASMAN SEA 
MISS JEAN BATTEN ON THE LANDING-GROUND. 


These photographs have just arrived from New Zealand and show the arrival of 
Miss Jean Batten, the twenty-six-year-old airwoman, at Mangere aerodrome, 
Auckland, after her record-breaking flight from England. It will be remembered 
that. she broke the England to Australia record by her flight of 5 days 21 hours, and then flew to her 
home at Auckland, New Zealand, creating a new record for a flight across the Tasman Sea. She 


THE FUNERAL OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR JOHN KELLY: 
THE “ VICTORY,’ UNTIL RECENTLY THE LATE ADMIRAL’S FLAGSHIP. 
The body of Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Kelly was committed to the sea with full naval 
honours near the Nab Tower on November : Pay biographical note appears under a portrait of 
Sir John on the Personalities page in this issue. His coffin was taken from the Dockyard Church 
at Portsmouth and borne on a gun-carriage to the Southern Railway jetty, where H.M.S. “Curazoa” 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
RECENT CEREMONIES AND A RECORD FLIGHT. 


NEWS 


A SILVER CAR DRAWN 


THE FIRST RULER OF MYSORE TO LEAVE INDIA: H.H. THE MAHARAJA, 
H.H. THE YUVARAJA, AND PRINCE JAYACHAMARAJENDRA IN THE PROCESSION. 


celebrating the Maharaja’s safe return from Europe. He is the first ruler of his centuries-old 
dynasty to visit foreign countries, and his tour included England, Germany, Italy, and France. 
During the ten days of the Festival the Maharaja mes a virtual priest and takes only one 
simple meal daily, which demonstrates to the people that he is the head of their religion. The 
procession forms a four-mile-long history of the dynasty. 


THE CIVIC RECEPTION TO MISS BATTEN IN THE AUCKLAND TOWN HALL AFTER HER FLIGHT TO NEW 


ZEALAND: THE TOWN CLERK READING AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS. 


reached Auckland 11 days 1 hour 25 minutes after leaving Lympne, England, and so completed the 

first solo flight from England to New Zealand. Miss Batten was welcomed by the Mayor and a crowd 
of 15,000 at the airport, where she made her first flight. Both Houses of Parliament 
expressed their congratulations and the Prime Minister said: “In the apt words recently 
used of her by another speaker, she has beaten the birds at their own game.” 


THE BODY OF SIR JOHN KELLY TAKEN TO SEA FOR COMMITTAL TO THE WAVES: 
THE COFFIN ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF H.M.S. ‘* CURAGOA.” 

was waiting to convey it to sea. H.M.S. “ Victory,” which until recently was the late Admiral’s 

flagship, paraded a guard and sounded the “ Attention” as the funeral procession passed. All colours 


were half-masted and the procession through the Dockyard was led by the massed bands of the 
port. Six destroyers escorted the “Curacoa” to the Nab Tower. 
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THE KING PAYING HIS FIRST ARMISTICE DAY TRIBUTE AS SOVEREIGN. 


Ke 
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THE KING (IN NAVAL UNIFORM) LAYING HIS. WREATH AT THE CENOTAPH: A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF HIS MAJESTY AT THE SAME MOMENT 
OF THE CEREMONY AS SHOWN IN OUR DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 


As noted under our general view of the Armistice Day ceremony in Whitehall, given 
on pages 870 and 871 of this number, the occasion was specially memorable for the 
fact that King Edward was taking the chief -part in it for the first time as the 
Sovereign. He had, on several former occasions, acted as deputy for his father, when 


the late King George was prevented by illness or inclement weather from appearing 
himself. In the above photograph the King is seen placing his wreath of Flanders 
poppies at the foot of the Cenotaph, at the north end of the monument. It may 
be noted that he was wearing the undress uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. 
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MR. H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 


Keeper of Woodwork at the Victoria 

and Albert Museum; retiring on 

December 18. Has been at the 

Museum since 1900. Widely known 

for his work “ Buckingham Palace, 

its Furniture, Decoration, and His- 
tory.” 


a Pres. = cities 7 eee — OL 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL 
KNIGHT. MR. GERARD MACKWORTH YOUNG. Cc. L. COURTNEY. 


Mr. G. Hocken Knight has Appointed Director of the British School =: Air Vice-Marshal Christopher 
been appointed Organist of Archewology in Athens. Educated Lloyd Courtney, C.B., 
and Master of the Choris- at Eton and at King’s College, Cam- C.B.E., D.S. has been 
ters at Canterbury Cathe- bridge. He had a lengthy and dis- appointed Air Officer Com- 
dral. He was formerly tinguished career as an Indian Civil manding British Forces in z 
Choirmaster at St. August- Servant. Secretary to Government of Iraq, as from February / 
ine’s, Queen's Gate, India, Army Department, 1926-32. 1937. Director of Opera- z 

Mr. Knight is Retired in 1934 and devoted himself to tions and Intelligence, Air 2 
twenty-eight. archaeology. Ministry, since 1935. 
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MR. G. RIDLEY. 


Elected M.P. (Soc.) in the by-election 
at Clay Cross, November 6. Had a 
majority of 16,248 over the Con- 
servative candidate. He is assistant 
secretary of the Railway Clerks’ 
Association. The by-election was due 
to the death of the former Member. - i 


MR. GERALD HOCKEN 
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MR. C. H. SAMPSON. : ‘i ~ a3 Z SIR JOHN KELLY. 

Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. Died : Admiral of the Fleet Sir J. D. Kelly died on 
November 5; aged seventy-seven. He lec- November 4; aged sixty-five. He served in 
tured on mathematics and also taught classics, the Mediterranean at the beginning of the 
He became Senior Tutor of Brasenose in 1894. war, later being given command of the 
He was unanimously elected Principal in “ Princess Royal” with the battle-cruisers. 
1920, in succession to Dr. Heberden. He His last post was that of C.-in-C. at 

ed on a number of University bodies. Portsmouth. 
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et 
THE VISIT OF THE POLISH FOREIGN MINISTER TO ENGLAND: COLONEL BECK 
AND MME. BECK MET AT VICTORIA BY MR. ANTHONY EDEN. 


Colonel Beck, the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, with other Polish statesmen and Mme. Beck, 
arrived in London on November 6 jcr an official visit. This was the first such visit of a Polish 
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SIR ARTHUR EVANS. 


OO” 


Awarded the Copley Medal by the Royal 
Society for his pioneer work in Crete, particu- 
larly his contributions to the history and 


Foreign Minister to this country. Mr. Eden and the Polish Ambassador with his staff met the 
visitors on their arrival at Victoria. Great importance was attached to this visit in Poland. 
H.M. the King gave a luncheon party in honour of Colonel Beck at Buckingham Palace on 


SIR ARTHUR K. YAPP. 


Formerly National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
Died on November 5; aged sixty-seven. 


civilisation of its Minoan Age. From 1893 

carried out archzological investigations in 

Crete and excavated the Palace of Knossos. 
Author of numerous archeological works. 
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A NOVEL WAY OF STIMULATING PUBLIC INTEREST IN HELPING A GOOD CAUSE: 
THE REV. PAT MCCORMICK SEATED OUTSIDE ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS TO RECEIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR A SOCIAL SERVICE FUND. 


The Rev. Pat McCormick, Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, adopted an original 

method for inaugurating his “ million shilling” fund, which is to make possible extensions of 

the crypt of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. He took up a position in the porch of the church, and 

was so successful in stimulating public interest that he had received over eight thousand shillings 
by the end of the day. 


November 10, and Mme. Beck was received by Queen Mary. 


ee eee 


Directly war broke out he set about organising 
Y.M.C.A. centres in military camps and 
barracks, and it is for his work with the 
Y.M.C.A. during the war that he will be 
principally remembered. 
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THE RIGHT REV. C. E. CURZON, THE NEW BISHOP OF 


ESTER, SIGNING THE 
* SCHEDULE OF CONSENT nae BEFORE THE 


VICAR-GENERAL: A VERY ANCIENT 
ECCLESIASTICAL CEREMONY PHOTOGRAPHED AT BOW CHURCH. 
We illustrate here a very ancient ecclesiastical ceremony whose origin is lost in antiquity. After 
a bishop has been nominated by the King and elected by the Dean and Chapter he signs the 
schedule of consent and the election is confirmed at a ceremony similar to that illustrated 
above. The Right Rev. C. E. Curzon, who is seen here signing the schedule of consent, has been 
translated from the See of Stepney to that of Exeter. 
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AM rather proud of the fact that, for two suc- 

cessive years, my goldfish have bred in the 
small pond which forms part of the rock garden. This 
pond is about 3 ft. deep throughout the greater part of 
itsarea. And to this I attribute the fact that, though 
ice two or three inches thick may form on its surface 
during severe winter spells, no harm comes to my 
fish, which, I believe, bury themselves in the mud, 
and roots of water-plants, when the temperature of 
the water begins to fall. The ice has to be broken 
every day to prevent the fracture of the pond’s 
cement sides when the thaw comes. 

I choose goldfish for this little patch of water 
partly because they are decorative, and partly because 
no other species of fish, as experiment has shown, 
will live there for more than a few weeks. But the 
goldfish thrive, and, so far as I know, have no enemies 
save an occasional grass-snake, which finds this a 
cool retreat during sultry days, and one which 
affords welcome meals of young goldfish! Needless 
to say, the intruder is promptly removed as soon as 
his presence is discovered ! Most people, probably, 
keep goldfish because they are pleasing to the eye ; 
and they have the merit of living longer in a small 
glass bowl than any other kind of fish. Their con- 
finement after this manner is a vile custom, happily 
going out of fashion. 

China and Japan are commonly supposed to be 
the real home of the goldfish. But this is by no 
means strictly true. For, as a matter of fact, the 
goldfish we covet, in a wild state is of a greenish- 
brown hue, and is a native of Eastern Asia. Its 


CS GRS= 
HOW FREAK GOLDFISH ARE PRODUCED. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


still show no sign of change. 


them with some interest, for 


I am _ watching 


it may be that 


they are going to revert to the wild coloration. 
This by no means rarely happens: indeed, it would 
always result if a few pairs of perfectly red fish were 


turned loose in some river. 


In two or three gener- 


ations their splendour would be gone, always sup- 
posing that such conspicuous creatures escaped the 


perils of being snapped up by pike or perch ! 


If the 


colour disappears so easily, what agency brought 


it into being? For 
we find no incipient 
tendency either in 
its cousin, the 
Crucian carp, or 
the common carp. 
Fish - culturists, 
it may be remem- 
bered, have _ pro- 
duced a_ golden 
variety of the tench. 

And: now a word 
as to the strangely 
misshapen varieties 
of the goldfish shown 
in the adjoining 
illustrations. These 


are entirely the pro- 
duct of what is 
called the ‘‘ breeder’s 
art,” for they could 
never hold their own 





THE ‘‘ TELESCOPE’’ GOLDFISH, IN WHICH THE EYES BULGE OUTWARDS IN A GROTESQUE 

WAY, AND THE TAIL IS DOUBLE: A DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORDINARY TYPE OF GOLDFISH— 

FORMERLY ACCOUNTED FOR BY THE MENDELIAN THEORY OF ‘‘ MUTANTS,” BUT, IT IS NOW 

THOUGHT, MORE PROBABLY DUE TO THE WEAKENING EFFECT ON THE EMBRYO OF THE 
ABSTRACTION OF OXYGEN FROM THE WATER. 


nearest relation is the Crucian 
carp, found throughout Europe, 
and in Turkestan, Siberia, and 
Mongolia. It is also to be found 
in England, at any rate in 
the Thames and its tributaries, 
and some of the rivers of the 
eastern counties. It closely re- 
sembles the common carp, but is 
smaller and more sluggish. 

But the Crucian carp differs 
only in slight details from its near 
relative, the non - domesticated 
goldfish, which has a more elon- 
gate body, and has coarse serra- 
tions along the first ray of its 
dorsal - fin, while the scales are 
larger. The domesticated race 
presents many colours, and often 
many and grotesque shapes; but 
some are silvery white, and known 
as “ silver-fish,”” while some have 
the body irregularly blotched with 
blackish - brown. One or two 
in my pond were thus coloured, 
but eventually became completely 
golden. The “fry” are also of 
this blackish-brown hue, and they 
are said not to attain to the bright hues of their parents 
till six months old. This may be true quite commonly, 
but mine take much longer. There are four or five 
in the pond now that were hatched last year and 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE BIZARRE TYPES OF GOLDFISH DEVELOPED 
CHINESE: THE VEIL-TAILED SPECIES, WHOSE PECULIARITIES ARE PROBABLY DUE 
TO UNNATURAL CONDITIONS DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THE DEVELOPING 
EMBRYO. , 


in a wild state. 
The Chinese were, 
apparently, the 
first to keep gold- 
fish. They are 
said to have 
started some cen- 
turies before 
the Christian era, 
with = gold-tinted 
‘freaks’ found 
among the wild 
brownish - black 
types, which they 
kept in tanks. 


From this stock, 
indeed, the gold- 
fish as we know 
it came into being. 

But these mon- 
strous forms with 
goggle - eyes and 
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THE ‘‘LION-HEADED”’ GOLDFISH: A FREAK TYPE WHICH HAS THE HEAD INVESTED 
IN MASSES OF LOOSE SKIN, A DOUBLE TAIL-FIN, AND NO DORSAL-FIN. 


double-tails, what of them ? The disciples of Mendel 


assuze us that these are ‘‘ mutants’”’ ; 


that is to say, 


sudden departures from the normal type. And 


they clinch their arguments 


by pointing to 

















the fact that such ‘ mutants,” when mated, re- 
produce their kind. But some of us are beginning 
to doubt whether these “mutants” are not 
figments of the imagination. For Professor 
MacBride has assured us—and he speaks as 
one having authority — that the Chinese, even 
to-day, keep their goldfish under most trying, 
not to say insanitary, conditions. In winter they 
are kept in earthenware pots, ranged in hundreds 
on shelves in dark, ill-ventilated huts; in summer 
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they are transferred to small, dirty, out-of-door 
tanks which are overgrown with weed. Under these 
circumstances much of the spawn that is laid dies, 
but from the eggs that survive many develop into 
abnormal forms. A selection from these has given 
us the various grotesque forms which, apparently, 
some people like. Some, such as the “ veil-tailed ” 
goldfish, it will readily be admitted, have claims to 
beauty. In this the dorsal-fin is generally enor- 
mously enlarged, and the same is true, indeed, of all 
the other fins, and especially the tail-fin, which has 
become split up into three great sheets of diaphanous 
membrane, supported by long, delicate fin-rays. 
One is somewhat surprised to find that the anal-fin, 
that between the paired pelvic-fins and the tail, should 
be so large. But, as I say, all the fins show a hyper- 
trophied development. But the strangest of all is 
the telescope-fish, wherein the eyes bulge out from 
the head as though the poor creatures were being 
strangled. Finally, let me take the “ lion-headed ”’ 
goldfish, called by the Japanese the Oranda_ shishi- 
gashira, wherein the head is covered with loose, bulb- 
like masses of skin, reminding 
one of ‘“ water-blisters’’! And 
here, be it noted, there is no 
dorsal-fin, while the breast - fins 
and pelvic- fins are of normal 
proportions. But the anal - fin, 
it will be noticed, is long and 
narrow, and unusually close to 
the base of the tail, the fin of 
which is double, there being two 
tail-fins side by side. 

The German zoologist Tornier 
has very carefully studied these 
strangely aberrant forms, and he 
has come to the conclusion—with 
which many eminent men of 
science agree—that they are the 
result of the weakening effect 
on the embryo of the abstraction 
of the oxygen from the water 
during the first few days of life. 
The absorption of water by the 
developing embryo in its earliest 
stages is all-important. But when 
the germ, from any cause, at 
this early stage and onwards, is 
weakened, an excess of water is 
absorbed, so that all the natural 
cavities of the growing embryo — the mouth, and 
gill-cavity and body - cavity — become distended 
with water and, pressing on the growing tissues 
distort their form. 
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LOVE OF FREEDOM: ‘“ RIKKI” NOSING 
OUT OF HIS CAGE. 
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““ RIKKI’S’’ THICK COAT: THE MONGOOSE 
AS SEEN AGAINST THE SUN. 


WANDERLUST: OFF ON A NEW TRAIL. 


HIS WAY 
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THE DOMESTICATED MONGOOSE: 
“RIKKI”—HOME PET AND FILM STAR. 
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INSTINCT: ‘“‘ RIKKI” 
A SPARROW. 


HUNTING WATCHING 
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FEARLESS AGILITY: “RIKKI” POISED FOR 
A FORMIDABLE SPRING. 
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‘* RIKKI’S ’? GAIT! THE MONGOOSE WALKS LIKE 
A CIVET-CAT, TO WHICH HE IS RELATED. 
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INCONTROLLABLE FIDGETS : 
A SLIGHT 


SITTING UP AT 
SOUND. 
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TIRELESS WATCHFULNESS: “‘ ASLEEP WITH ONE EYE OPEN.” 
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** RIKKI’S” SHAPE: THE MONGOOSE’S 
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LINED BODY, AND LONG TAIL HANGING DOWN, 
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- IKKI,” called after Rikkitikitavi, the hero of 

Kipling’s story, actually starred in a Ufa 
film some time ago—‘t Mungo, the Snake-Killer."’ 
Furthermore, there was much talk of a mongoose 
in a recent lawsuit which attracted considerable 
attention in this country. A mongoose makes a 
very amusing domestic pet. He is extremely clean, 
and his tameness may be judged from the way he 
is seen sleeping on a human knee in some of our 
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WEARIED SPECULATION: “ SIZING-UP”’ A TAME MOUSE. 
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STREAM- : f 


WIDE INTERESTS : 
ABOVE, 


NOTHING AROUND, OR EVEN 
“RIKKI”? PASSES UNEXAMINED ! 
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illustrations. Apart from snake-killing, mongooses 
have another accomplishment that should recommend 
them to the householder and the garden-owner— 
their prowess as exterminators of rats, which is 
mentioned opposite. Astory is told of how the sugar- 
planting industry in Jamaica was threatened by a 
certain breed of rat, and was eventually saved by 
the importation of mongooses, who thus conferred a 
benefit on the planters estimated at £180,000 a year. 
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| THE SNAKE-KILLING MONGOOSE IN ACTION: DUELS TO THE DEATH. 
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*, MANCEUVRING FOR POSITION: A TAME FEMALE 


i WITH ITS HOOD DILATED, ABOUT TO DO BATTLE ON AN INDIAN LAWN, 


TENSE MOMENTS BEFORE THE DECISIVE CLASH: A LATER PHASE OF A FIGHT ‘ 
THAT LASTED TWENTY MINUTES—- BOTH COMBATANTS POISED FOR ATTACK. % 





MONGOOSE AND A WILD COBRA, 
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THE FINISH OF THE FIGHT, IN WHICH THE LIGHTNING MOVEMENTS JUST PRECEDING 








i THE END OF A SIMILAR DUEL ON THE SANDS OF IRAQ: A MONGOOSE DISPLAYS ; 

WERE TOO RAPID FOR THE CAMERA: THE MONGOOSE GRIPS HER ENEMY’S HEAD. tae THE CORPSE OF A VANQUISHED SNAKE, AFTER NEATLY KNOTTING IT UP. % 

es on eit a OOO eee ees 
id It is a matter of ever-topical interest that the mongoose, a notable snake-killer, of his being wild. The mongoose I have had for nearly eighteen months, since 
— is also valuable as an exterminator of rats, as noted in the ‘ Royal Natural she was a month’ old. The fight, on the lawn, lasted about twenty minutes. 
is History." Of these dramatic photographs, showing specimens in action against Two photographs show the attack and the third the finish, when the snake is 
r- poison snakes, the first three come from India, and the fourth (lower right) gripped by the head. Snapshots of the snake striking and the mongoose seizing 
a from Iraq. The sender of the first group writes: “ The three enclosed snapshots the snake’s head are inevitably blurred, owing to the rapidity of their move- 
y illustrate a fight between a tame mongoose, named Timmy, and a wild cobra ments. The mongoose did not show the least hesitation in attacking. This is 
a 4 ft. 6 in. long. As doubt has been cast on descriptions of fights between about the twelfth cobra Timmy has killed. She never fights a non-poisonous 
ir. mongoose and cobra, these photographs should prove their veracity. This cobra snake, but just seizes its head; she appears to know at once whether it is poisonous 
had taken up his quarters in a village hut a mile from our bungalow, and was or not.” Some illustrations of another tame mongoose, which, however, had settled 

brought to the bungalow within an hour of his capture. There was no doubt down to a life of ease, are reproduced on the opposite page. 
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A SYMBOL OF THE MODERN “‘ IMPERIUM ROMANUM” IN LIBYA, AN ITALIAN 
COLONY WHICH (IT IS REPORTED) SIGNOR MUSSOLINI WILL- VISIT EARLY 
NEXT YEAR: AIR MARSHAL BALBO’S FLYING-BOAT. 





A GATE IN THE “ ROMAN WALL” ON THE ITALO-EGYPTIAN FRONTIER: A MOVABLE BARRICADE 
OF BARBED WIRE COVERING AN ENTRY INTO LIBYA THROUGH THE 200-MILE LONG WIRE 


FRONTIER FENCE. 





EVERYDAY LIFE AMONG THE COLONISTS IN LIBYA: A CHEERFUL CROWD ON A TRAIN OF TWO- 
DECKER CARRIAGES LEAVING TRIPOLI ON THE LINE RUNNING TO THE OASES OF THE HINTERLAND. 


According to a report recently issued by the British United Press, Signor Mussolini 
is to visit Libya early in February. Italy's full naval strength, it is added, will be 
concentrated at Tobruk Bay, near the Egyptian frontier, at the time of this visit. 
It is understood that Il Duce is to open the 1200-mile motor road along the Libyan 
coast from the Egyptian to the Tunis borders, and that he will drive along the 
entire road, stopping at main towns. Tripoli was occupied by Italy after her quarrel 
with Turkey in 1911, and Italian authority was established in this section of Libya 


LIBYA—TO BE VISITED BY IL DUCE: ; 
THE COLONY SIGNOR MUSSOLINI WILL SEE NEXT YEAR. | 
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FUEL FOR ITALIAN MOTORS IN LIBYA: A PETROL-DUMP AMONG PALM-TREES— 
. ” 
ONE OF MANY SUCH DEPOTS; FORMERLY KNOWN AS “* SANCTIONS-OASES. :° 








COLONISATION IN LIBYA: THE CORE OF A NEW TOWN, CONSISTING OF A CHURCH, 
SCHOOL, POST OFFICE, HOSPITAL, AND FASCIST BUILDING, RISING IN WHAT IS 
AS YET AN OPEN WASTE. 





THE GOVERNOR OF LIBYA AMONG THE COLONISTS: AIR MARSHAL BALBO TALKING 
TO AN ITALIAN MOTHER AND HER BABY DURING A TOUR OF INSPECTION. 


in 1912. Italian domination of the entire country was, however, far from complete 
for many years. In 1922 the Italians were forced to come to terms with the Senussi 
of the interior and allow the Senussi Emir to rule Jarabub and Kufra. Then, in 
1931, they overcame the Senussi and occupied Kufra themselves. During the Abys- 
sinian war Italy greatly increased the strength of her forces in Libya, and assembled 
over 30,000 men, mostly mechanised, near the Egyptian frontier. Italy had already, 
in 1932, constructed a barbed-wire fence along 200 miles of the northern part of 
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ITALY’S BIG “ROMAN WALL” ON THE EGYPTIAN 
FRONTIER OF LIBYA ; 
AND “MOTORISED SAHARANS” DRILLING. 


ITALIAN NATIVE TROOPS AND AEROPLANES IN LIBYA: MEN OF A FORCE 
DESCRIBED AS ‘“ MOTORISED SAHARANS” DRILLING AT AMSEAT, NEAR 
THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER. 
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ITALIAN COLOURED SOLDIERS IN LIBYA: MEN WITH PICTURESQUE TALL THE “ROMAN WALL” ON THE EGY AN FRONTIER OF LIBYA: THE THICK BARBED-WIRE FENCE 


HATS MOVING AT THE DOUBLE; MOST OF THEM NON-COMMISSIONED ERECTED 


OFFICERS, JUDGING BY THE CHEVRONS ON THEIR ARMS. 


the Italo-Egyptian frontier. Major Leonard Handley, writing in our issue of 
November 16, 1935, made some very apposite remarks about the Italian rule of 
Libya, which we feel will bear quotation. ‘‘ During several cruises down Libya's 
untempting seaboard,"” he wrote, “ . I have been struck primarily by the heroic 
energy with which Italy occupies the arid hinterland. ... The maritime zone is 
the only one which encourages any form of Western colonisation. Beyond lie the 
sub-desert and the desert zones, leading by little-travelled caravan tracks over limit- 
less miles of desolation, which are quite impracticable for Western habitation. The 
Mediterranean zone contains some of the most fertile oases in North Africa—rich 


BY THE ITALIANS TO MEET “ THEORETICAL SAVAGE INCURSION FROM AN EMPTY DESERT” 


STRETCHING TO THE HORIZON. 


with date palms, orange and olive groves.” Of the frontier defences Major Handley 
wrote: “A great battlement, like the Roman Wall, serpentined across the distant 
mountains, protected from theoretical savage incursion from an empty desert by a 
forest of barbed wire. An occasional blockhouse interrupted this continual belt of 
wire.” ‘ Libya,"" the writer concluded, “watches a comparatively unpeopled desert 
with normally a corps of Colonial troops numbering 500 officers, 700 N.C.O.’s, and 
10,000 men + one could not help contrasting the apparently casual military 
occupation of the Indian North-West Frontier with a mere skeleton of troops, a 
handful of kassadars and a complete absence of Roman wall.” 









































“T’HE inclusion of half-a-dozen plates by G. B. 

Piranesi (1720-1778) in an exhibition of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century Italian etchings at 
Colnaghi’s has set me thinking about the strange 
ways of collectors. Why is it that a Rembrandt 
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PIRANESI AS THE RECORDER OF THE RUINS OF 


etching is often worth {100 and over, a sentimental 
eighteenth-century English mezzotint sometimes 
more, while a large volume of etchings by Piranesi, 
including the 1751 edition of the sixteen plates of 
the “ Prisons,” can go through a London auction- 
room a few days ago for {17? Of course, it is a good 
thing for the man who is not blessed with a long 
purse, but it just doesn’t make sense—and it is 
doubly idiotic when one remembers that people will 
pay very large sums indeed for paintings of classical 
ruins by Pannini (a good painter indeed, but not 
nearly so fine a painter as Piranesi was an etcher), 
and well into four figures for a Hubert Robert. It 
is not suggested that the thousand-odd etchings 
Piranesi left behind him are of equal quality, but he 
is a tremendous fellow, as topographically accurate 
as he is picturesque : moreover, he still exercises a 
compelling influence upon the modern world—no 
doubt both Mr. Frank Brangwyn and Mr. William 
Walcot readily acknowledge their debt to him. But 
enough about prices ; let us hope the rich will con- 
tinue to ignore his virtues that the poor may have 
more opportunity to acquire the best of his work. 

Piranesi, as a boy of eighteen, came to Rome 
from Venice in 1738 and spent the remaining forty 
years of his life in etching the monuments of the 
city and neighbourhood, so that, as he wrote, his 
work should last ‘‘so long as there will be men 
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desirous of knowing all that has survived of the 
ruins of the most famous city of the universe.” In 
addition, he was dealer in, and restorer of, works of 
art, and was a personality whom every visiting noble- 
man came to see. If you were distinguished enough 
to have an audience of the Pope, it was more than 
likely that his Holiness would present you with a 
copy of Piranesi’s latest publication—in short, for 
one reason or another, there were few libraries in 
the great houses of England by the end of the century 
in which a series of his etchings was not to be found. 
A cantankerous, difficult man—for example, he 
threatened to kill the doctor 
who failed to save the life of 
one of his children—and not 
to be patronised or treated 
with condescension. He never 
came to London, but in 1757 
he was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, a 
compliment he greatly prized. 
Among his English acquaint- 
ances in Rome, not the least 
distinguished was the young 
Robert Adam, whose reputa- 
tion in the 1750's had yet to 
be made. 

The great majority of 
Piranesi’s etchings are views 
of ancient buildings as he 
saw them. He was accurate 
in details, but he could, above 
all other men, give a romantic 
accent to sober fact. In one 
sense he is a serious, even 
prosaic, reporter; in the 
same sense as Balzac is a 
reporter of the contemporary 
scene : but upon this founda- 
tion of exact observation he 
built up a world of mystery. 
With little figures of 
peasants, with odd sprays of 


vegetation, he clothed 
his ancient monu- 
ments with a pathos 
which adds to their 
grandeur: we _ see 
before us the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, but we re- 
member how great it 
was. He has extra- 
ordinary command 
of his medium—great 
sweeping lines, deep 
shadows, profound 
velvety darkness, 
silvery light. 

Yet to many his 
best work, though 
architectural, is 
purely imaginative— 
the wonderful series 
of Prisons (Carceri), 
first published in 1750 
(fourteen in number 
in that year; second 
impression, 1751, Six- 
teen). They are im- 
mortal things on their 


OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES: 
FAMOUS PRISONS (CARCER!) SERIES.—{Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi.} 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


own merits, and to the English have the additional 
interest of literary association. I quote De Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an English Opium Eater ’’: “‘ Many 
years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi’s 
Antiquities of Rome, Coleridge, then standing by, 
described to me a set of plates from that artist 
which record the scenery of his own visions during 
the delirium of a fever. Some of these (I describe 
only from memory of Coleridge’s account) repre- 
sented vast Gothic halls [this is a curious misuse 
of language, for nothing less ‘‘ Gothic” can be 
imagined], on the floor of which stood mighty 
engines and machinery, wheels, cables, catapults, 
etc., expressive of enormous power put forth, or 
resistance overcome. 

‘Creeping along the sides of the walls, you per- 
ceived a staircase, and upon this, groping his way 
upwards, was Piranesi himself. Follow the stairs 
a little farther, and you perceive them reaching an 
abrupt termination, without any balustrade, and 
allowing no step onwards to him who should reach 
the extremity, except into the depths below 
raise your eyes, and behold a second flight of stairs 
still higher, on which again Piranesi is perceived, 
by this time standing on the very brink of the 
abyss . . and so on, until the unfinished stairs 
and the hopeless Piranesi both are lost in the upper 
gloom of the hall. With the same power of endless 
growth and self-reproduction did my architecture 
proceed in dreams.’’ (The whole passage is too 
lengthy for complete quotation here—see pp. 237-8 
in Everyman’s edition.) 

In short, the Prison series is a superb example of 
Surrealism—of the logical, classic sort of Surrealism 
indulged in by first-class minds before they became 
addled in the incubator of modern psychological theory. 

All the editions, says Mr. A. M. Hind, until that of 
Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1835-9), are printed on thick 
laid paper (7.e., paper showing parallel wire lines). 
The Firmin-Didot editions ‘and most modern im- 
pressions are on wove paper. In 1839 the plates 
were bought by the Camera Apostolica and remain 
in Rome to this day. 





G. B. PIRANESI (1720-1778) REPRESENTED IN A LONDON EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN ETCHINGS 


THE TITLE PAGE OF THE ARTIST'S 
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| CHINESE PORCELAIN, CORAL, AND JADE 
TO BE AUCTIONED AT THE SALE OF THE FARMER COLLECTION. 
REPRODUCED By CourTEsyY OF Messrs. SoTHEBY. 
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‘irs ~ A BISCUIT FIGURE OF SHOU LAO, < A SEATED BISCUIT FIGURE OF KUAN 7 
an ¢ GOD OF  LONGEVITY.—MING [YIN IN THE LALITASANA POSE.— - 
me % DYNASTY; SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 4 *% MING DYNASTY. Z 
.ch mai cect ee Z 
irs ~ EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PIECES IN CORAL: TWO LADY IMMORTALS AND A BOY ON A SEATED % 
ed, # PHCENIX; HSI WANG MU AND ATTENDANTS ON A PHCENIX; AND TWIN GODDESSES FLANKING 
the . A BIRD PERCHED ON A ROCKY BASE AND SUPPORTING A CLOCK. 
irs ‘eRe OS 8 ERS sy Aeterna 
per 
ess of twin goddesses is 12} in. high.—The Shou Lao 
ure figure is 11} in. high.—The seated Kuan yin is 
too 12} in. high.—The coral lady Immortal is 12} in. 
7-8 high.—The parrot vases are 5§ in. high.—The 
standing Kuan Lin is 17 in. high.—The incense 
of burner on the left of our last photograph is 4} in. 
ism high; the jade bowl is 7} in. in diameter and, 
me with the handles, is 10} in. wide; the ‘* mutton- 
ry. fat '' jade vase and cover is 9} in. high. Its sides 
t of are carved with scaly dragons chasing flaming 
ick pearls amid cloud-bands within a border of the 
es). eight Buddhist Emblems of Happy Augury. 
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» ~ A CORAL FIGURE OF KUAN YIN WEARING THE CELESTIAL & 
'S SCARF OVER HER FLOWING ROBES.—A RARE AND REMARKABLE “% 
4 EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PIECE. # 
—_. 
4 ~ ONE OF A PAIR OF MOTTLED GREEN JADE PARROTS 
se # FORMING VASES, WITH LOOSE REVERSIBLE HEADS 
* CARVED WITH CRESTS. 
oz ~ A CORAL FIGURE OF A LADY IMMORTAL, % 
| * WITH A HARE, POUNDER OF THE ELIXIR + 
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3 WE reproduce here some of the many interesting 
‘ lots that will be auctioned at Sotheby’s on 
November 20 during the dispersal of the collection 
of Chinese porcelain of the Ming and Ch’ing 
dynasties, jades, ivories, and corals formed by 
Mr. Edward J. Farmer, of New York. A word or 
two in amplification of certain of our titles may 
be given: The coral carving of two lady Im- 
mortals and a boy is 15 in. wide and 11 in. high. 
. The group of Hsi Wang Mu (the Western Mother) A Raper ; a 
sa. ; and attendants is 14} in. high. The coral carving 7 \N INCENSE BURNER AND COVER wits THREE LOTUS HANDLES (CH'IEN LUNG); A WHITE JADE BOWL OF SUPERB 4 
otra [Continued in centre, * QUALITY (K’ANG Hst); AND A “MUTTON FAT” JADE VASE AND COVER (CH'IEN LUNG). ? 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 
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© 
A DRAMA FROM FINLAND. 


OW that the talking-film has thrown off the exuber- 
ance of extreme youth and is sufficiently grown-up 
to be entrusted with Shakespeare, we are inclined to look 
back on the technique of the silent screen as something 
that, were we confronted with it to-day, would appear to 
be obsolete and unsatisfying. With that amazingly rapid 
adjustment to change inherent in mass mentality, an 
appreciation of well-written dialogue has developed to such 
an extent that one recalls with some surprise the occasions— 
not so very long ago—when it seemed imperative to hold 
out a warning against the encroachment of speech on the 
province of screen-drama. ‘‘ The minimum of dialogue” 
and ‘economy of the spoken word” were phrases not 
only used in eulogy, but also in the advocacy of an import- 
ant principle in the making of a successful picture. Yet 
who would set a limit to dialogue in modern films unless 
it be trite or irrelevant or guilty of usurping more than 
its rightful share of the entertainment? Indeed, the ear 
as well as the eye has become insistent in its demands for 
beguilement in the kinema, and the younger generation 
of filmgoers, brought up on the talking film, may be for- 
given for doubting the power of the silent picture of which 
their elders preserve a loyal memory. Now, one may 
march with the times as valiantly and as enthusiastically 
as the youngest recruit nor fail to recognise that progress 
may blow away the tenets of yesterday as thoiigh they were 
withered leaves; but when a standpoint once defended or 
an opinion once held is freshly encountered, a pardonable 
glow of satisfaction arises from the discovery that it 
may still be justified. 

The Academy Cinema has provided me with a case in 
point. The new film presented there is described as a 
great Finnish epic, and in so far as it tells a tale of perse- 
cution borne with fortitude, I suppose it may be called an 


‘““THE GAY DESPERADO,” AT THE LONDON PAVILION: 

CHIVO (NINO MARTINI), “APPRENTICE” TO THE GREAT 

BANDIT BRAGANZA, IS FACED WITH DEATH AS A PUNISH- 

MENT FOR TREACHERY, BUT SAVES HIMSELF FROM THE 
FIRING SQUAD BY SINGING. 


“The Gay Desperado” was produced by Rouben Mamoulian. It 
is an amusingly original version of the familiar ‘“‘ romantic bandit” 
musical comedy theme. Leo Carillo plays Braganza, the unsuc- 
cessful bandit-chief who appreciates fine singing; Nino Martini, 
Chivo, his unwilling “ apprentice,” whose ambition is to be 
a radio star; and Ida Lupino, the beautiful maiden in distress. 


epic, a word which has always been used somewhat loosely 
in the film industry. ‘‘ Fredlés” (‘‘ Outcast’) hails from 
the Nordisk Studios in Copenhagen, and its actors, I gather, 
are mainly Swedish. However, its backgrounds are 
authentically Finnish, and it borrows most of its musical 
accompaniment from Sibelius, whose “ Finlandia”’ and 
“Valse Triste”’ are aptly attuned to the dramatic mood 
of the production. The story harks back to the end of 
the last century, when Russia attacked the autonomy of 
Finland. That page of history, marked by the discontent 
of a free people under an alien yoke, the assassination of 
a Russian Governor-General, and a period of civil strife 
before the struggle ended, finds an echo in a frontier village 
groaning under the despotic rule of a brutal official from 
Russia. He is depicted as a man of unbounded lust and 
cruelty, who wreaks vengeance on a defiant young farmer 
and his lovely Lapp wife by branding them as “ outcasts.” 
Deprived of the right to work or to seek shelter in any 
human habitation, they eke out a perilous existence in the 
snowbound, wolf-infested wilderness until, defeated, the 
husband carries his stricken wife back to her Lapland home, 
himself returning to his native village to stir up a revolt 
that ends with the Governor’s death from sheer fright ! 
It may be that the Scandinavian countries have never 
diverged very drastically from the dramatic formule of 
the silent era, or merely that the muted, illimitable tracts 
of snow and ice through which the picture travels—when, 





for instance, the hero drives, at the Governor's bidding, to 


the Far North where the Lapps tend their vast herds of 
reindeer—have imposed their own silence on this story of 
primitive passions and loyalties. But undoubtedly here is 
the “economy of dialogue”” we were wont to champion 
and situations that might well dispense with speech alto- 
gether. Neither the peasants nor the Lapps waste much 


time on words, and the predatory Governor has no need 





FILM AT THE ACADEMY: 
AINO (GULL-MAJ NORIN) IN THE 


for more than curt demands, having 
his own means of enforcing his 
orders to a people battered into 
unprotesting obedience and stifled 
rage. The piece is sombre, occasion- 
ally melodramatic, sometimes crude, 
and the splendour of its natural 
backgrounds has the aloofness of 
all sparsely inhabited lands. Such 
dialogue as there is is delivered with 
ponderous emphasis; the English 
captions, for once, have an easy 
time in overtaking and interpreting 
the gist of infrequent conversa- 
tions. And yet the drama emerges 
with an elemental strength, and 
the fate of the Governor’s unhappy 





“HIS LORDSHIP,” WHICH WILL BE SEEN AT THE NEW GALLERY: GEORGE ARLISS 
IN THE NEW FILM, IN WHICH HE APPEARS AS TWIN BROTHERS. 


Two Sheiks who have murdered an Eastern potentate are here seen faced with damning 
evidence of their crime by Richard (an Englishman who knows the truth), posing as his 
Lord Duncaster is the Foreign Secretary, and the sheiks 
“His Lordship” begins its run on 


twin brother, Lord Duncaster. 
have travelled to London to negotiate with him. 
November 16. 


victims is developed with a tension that does not 
lose its grip in sequences conforming to the technique of 
the pre-talking era. The characterisations are in the 
main conceived in the same forthright spirit as the 


* PREDLOs ”’ (‘‘ OUTCAST”), THE SPECTACULAR NEW FINNISH 
JUHANI (STEN LINDGREN) AND 
WILDERNESS 
HAVING BEEN DRIVEN FROM THEIR NATIVE VILLAGE BY 
A BRUTAL RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. 
“Fredlés”’ is a story of the Russian domination of Finland. The 
film was made at the Nordisk Studios, in Copenhagen, and has 
‘ music by Sibelius and Farkas. 





treatment. Miss Gull-maj Norin has a slant-eyed and unusua 
beauty as the Lapp girl that at certain moments takes on 
a curious significance. Mr. Sten Lindgren, a manly hero, 
forges through snow and slush and ice with grim determin- 
ation and a hearty laugh in the rare moments when there 
is anything to laugh at, whilst Miss Tockla Sjoblom contri- 
butes a gentle study of motherly solicitude. They and the 
rest of the supporting company 
deal with types, and their simple 
statements are plastically impres- 
sive if histrionically somewhat 
overcharged. It is left to Mr. 
John Ekman to probe more deeply 
into the character of the Governor— 
an unmitigated villain, but with 
certain vanities and petty coward- 
ices which enable the actor to fill 
in his portrait of villainy with a 
greater subtlety than that per- 
mitted to virtue. Mr. Ekman 
tackles turpitude with whole- 
hearted gusto and no half-measures. 
He does, however, round off his 
monument of iniquity with certain 
small, sinister touches that recall 
the methodof Mr.Charles Laughton. 
His is the outstanding performance 
in a drama of large outline, 
deliberate pace, and something at 
least of the compelling power that 
was inherent in the early Swedish 
pictures. 


MR. MAMOULIAN’S 
““ MUSICAL.” 


When a director of the calibre of 
Mr. Rouben Mamoulian, Russian- 
born stage producer and screen 
director, turns to the lighter fare 
of the kinema—especially to a 
piece obviously designed as a 
vehicle for a singing star—expect- 
ation is momentarily tinged with 
a measure of surprise. For the 
name of Mamoulian is inevitably 
connected with his memorable 
production of “ Porgy,” the negro-drama that moved 
in shadowed depths and established the international 
fame of the young producer, whose first work for the Theatre 
Guild of New York it was. It marked him as an artist of 
vision and imagination and revealed a penetration into the 
undercurrents of human emotion which might have stood 
him in good stead had he stuck to the Law, which he 
studied but never practised. 

A glance at Mr. Mamoulian’s record, both in the theatre 
and the film-studios, is, however, sufficient to cancel surprise, 
though it does not, fortunately, allay curiosity, for, versatile 
as he is, he remains an individualist. Before he joined the 
Theatre Guild in 1927, he had produced several operas, 
ranging from ‘‘ Boris Goudonoff”” to Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and his later work for the screen includes films of such 
wholly different nature as ‘‘ Farewell to Arms” and “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” with at least one remarkable musical 
romance as a forerunner to his 
new picture, “The Gay Des- 
perado,” presented at the London 
Pavilion. This exhilarating picture 
has an originality which is often 
sadly lacking in ‘“‘ musicals,’’ and 
a not too intrusive satirical inten- 
tion to flavour the humour that 
arises from the activities of a 
music-loving Mexican bandit who, 
having imbibed the methods of 
American racketeers from an excit- 
ing gangster-film, is determined to 
reorganise his band. His desire 
for song is amply and melodiously 
gratified by a singer purloined 
from the border-town picture- 
palace, but his ambitions as a 
racketeer are nipped in the bud by 
the double-crossing crooks called 
in to lend a hand in a kidnapping 
affair. Under the direction of 
Mr. Mamoulian this medley of 
ballads and banditry swings along 
at an excellent pace, with the 
laughing cavaliers of outlawry 
showing their heels to the pursuing 
police and Mr. Nino Martini, an 
ineffectual bandit, but a fine 
singer, soothing savage breasts 
and wooing a kidnapped maiden 
(Miss Ida Lupino, in all her youth- 
ful charm) with melody. Mr. Leo 
Carillo as the jovial bandit chief 
has a part in which his ingenuous 
personality, his verve, and his 
delightful dealings with the English 
language are exploited to the best advantage. But it 
is, above all, the director’s skill in dovetailing all the 
elements of song, satire, burlesque, and romance, and his 
eye for pictorial effects that lend such distinction to it. 
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those who find the tur- 

bulent transports of 

great gatherings a trifle 

trying, London will offer no 
haven of quiet next Spring. 


It is worth considering the wisdom 
of breaking away for a time and you 
will find no better means of escape 
than a voyage to South Africa. 


During the early months of the 
year South Africa is showing her 
fairest face to the sun. Rivers and 
falls are swollen by the outpour- 
ings of the seasonal rains. The 
Victoria Falls, in particular, offer 
a truly awe-inspiring spectacle. 
Wild life in the Game Reserve is 
full and vigorous and you may 
experience the thrill of watching 
it at close quarters in perfect safety. 
Sport and pastimes of all kinds 
flourish in lovely surroundings and 
delightful weather. 


From end to end South Africa is a 
: land of scenic marvels and fascinat- 
rset : . eS , ae ‘ ing experiences. The native life 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


BY HARTLEY WITHERS. 





AN ‘ ECONOMIC DIVIDEND.” 


MONG the many warnings lately served out to 
investors, concerning the high level of current 
prices in the stock markets, one interested me par- 
ticularly by suggesting that “ under present condi- 
tions in Europe, it might be wise to allow an economic 
dividend yield to catch up with current market prices.”’ 
This admonition was contained in the course of a 
conspicuously interesting and thoughtful review 
published by a firm of brokers, members of the 
London Stock Exchange. 
It also pointed out that 
there was a little period, 
not sO many years ago, 
when prices were based 
on next year’s earn- 
ings — which somehow 
failed to materialise ; 
and that “for every 
investor who loses 
money by not buying 
on a top-heavy market, 
which continues to rise 
for a while, there are 
ninety - nine who lose 
money by staying in the 
market in order to find 
that elusive top.” 
Warnings of this 
kind are most salutary 
and opportune ; for they 
help to prevent that 
sort of ‘‘ shut your eyes 
and buy” sentiment 
which inevitably leads 
investors and _ specu- 
lators down a _ path 
which ends in disaster. 
The number of them 
that has been produced, 
combined with the 
sabre-rattling activities 
of the Continental dic- 
tators, has most oppor- 
tunely restrained the 


PRESENTED TO THE 
H.M. QUEEN MARY: 


VICTORIA 
A FINE GOBLET WHICH WAS PROBABLY 


have grown to dangerous 
proportions. Even as it 
is, many people shake 
their heads over what 
they consider to be the 
wildness of the ‘‘ boom,’’ 
as they call it in the 
City. All these things are 
to some extent a matter 
of definition; and it 
would probably be 
difficult to find any 


general agreement as to 
what exactly is meant 





AND ALBERT MUSEUM BY 


INTENDED TO COMMEMORATE THE BIRTH OF KING GEORGE IV. 


New acquisitions in the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum include a collection of glass presented by H.M. Queen 
Mary. This goblet, painted with the Royal Arms by a member of 


DECORATED WITH AN EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF THE 
KING’S CHAMPION AND DATED 1821: A GOBLET 
(A SOUVENIR OF THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV.) 
PRESENTED TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM BY 
H.M. QUEEN MARY. 
Many of the pieces presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by H.M. Queen Mary are of interest through the decoration, 
which associates them with the past history of the Royal 
Family. This goblet is engraved with the Cipher of George IV., 
the date July 19, 1821, and an equestrian portrait of Henry 
Dymoke, the King’s Champion. It was a souvenir of the 
Coronation of George IV. 


by the word “ boom.” 
To my mind, however, 
it signifies a condition 


theless. 





one another to buy 
shares, on borrowed money 
that they cannot afford 
to pay for out of their own 
resources. This last item 
in the definition seems 
to me to be by far the 
most important ; and if it 
is adopted, the alleged 
boom of to-day is found 
to be largely imaginary. 
Last Saturday’s Economist 
supports this view. Re- 
viewing the course of 
share values during Oct- 
ober, it pointed out that 
“time and again, the 
London market appeared 
to be on the verge of a 
speculative upswing of 
the kind which argues a 
dangerous loss of touch 
with realities. . 

Appearances, however, 
were invariably deceptive, 
and markets recovered 
their poise before any of 
these movements had 
gone very far. Although 
total ‘ markings’ in the 
official list averaged 12,727 
each day, compared with 
8726 in October last year, 
and 7285 in October 
1932 and many 
Stock Exchange staffs 
worked overtime, the 
general impression 
remained that the lion’s 
share of purchases was 
being ‘ paid for ’"—in other 
words, that it represented 
not speculation but in- 


vestment, optimistic perhaps, but investment never- 
There was consequently no disposition to 


of things in which a 
large body of the public, 
totally ignorant about 


look for any early or substantial set-back.” 


EVIDENCE OF THE INDEX OF SECURITIES. 
Another indication, to the effect that stock mar- 


exuberance of markets, 
which might otherwise 


the Beilby family, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has, on the reverse, the 
Prince of Wales’ Feathers and was probably intended to commemorate 
the birth of George IV., in 1762? 


the real value of securi- 


kets are not really as wild and rampant as they are 
ties, is tumbling over 


supposed to be, is to be found in the record of the 
(Continued overleaf. 





SOTHEBY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1744. 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Will Sell by Auction 
On FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20th, at one o’clock 


THE EDWARD I. FARMER COLLECTIONS 


comprising : Extremely Choice CHINESE PORCELAIN, superb JADES, IVORIES and CORALS 
the property of EDWARD I. FARMER, Esq., of New York. 
including : 

Mutton-fat, mottled, Spin- 
ach-green and emerald green 
JADES; a collection of 
16 rare IVORY MING 
FIGURES; CORAL FIG- 
URES, and GROUPS of 
unusual size; SUPERB 
“FAMILLE-VERTE” 
VASES and a few pieces of 
fine ‘‘ FAMILLE - ROSE” 
including a pair of important 
and elegant vases. PORCE- 
LAIN WITH MONO- 
CHROME GLAZES, _in- 
cluding a pale blue imperial 
symbolic vase, an unusual 
beaker of “bronze” form 
decorated in underglaze 
black on ivory glaze, and a 
very rare and beautiful 
“STAR-SAPPHIRE” 
VASE BY THE GREAT 
K’ANG HSI POTTER 
LANG. 





Telephone: 
Mayfair 6682-3-4 


Telegrams: 
Abinitio, Wesdo, London. 





Porcelain figures enamelled 
on the biscuit ; an important 
large DOUBLE - GOURD 
SHAPED MING VASE 
decorated in the cloisonné 
style on a dark violet blue 
background, &c. 








Illustrated catalogues (27 
plates, 4 in colour) 7s. 6d. 








Sale on View at least three 
days prior. 








Catalogues may be had. 











Printed lists of prices and 
buyers’ names may be pur- 
chased after each sale. 
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Fukien ‘ Blanc de 
ha, 19§ ins. high 


A very fine 17th-Cent 
Chine’ figure of Bu 


An extremely fine “famille-verte" ‘ Kuan 


Yin’ Vase, K’ang Hsi, 18 ins. high 
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Johnnie Walker, “you have one of the es 
for the making of good whisky 
whisky is run from the still into the 
from the spirit-receiver into an oak cas egi 
long natural process, exteasllaig oxee eany Seer 

as maturing in the wood. 8 
“But while this lcaperinig ng. ageing 
whisky is going on, there are other whiskies, 
laid down long ago and now fully matured, 
which are ready for blending as Johnnie — 
Walker. The fact that Johnnie Walker com- 
mands such large stocks of old and speci: 
selected whiskies explains why this famous _ : 
‘ whisky is older and better to-day thanit hasever_ 
been. You yourself will prove shis tobe ene 
when you ask for Johnnie Walker by name.” 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820- still going strong 
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Continued.) 

Index of Security prices periodically worked out by 
the Institute of Actuaries. This Index is based on 
100 as the average price of 1738 ordinary securities 
at the end of December 1928, just before the great 
collapse which flooded all markets with sales after the 
breakdown of the long-sustained boom—which really 
was a boom—in Wall Street. This Index stood, at 
the end of last month, at 90°7, against 89°2 a month 
ago, and 78:3 a year ago. Thus, in spite of a very 
substantial advance during the past year, the average 
price of these securities, carefully chosen as repre- 
sentative, was still nearly ten points below the figure 
reached at the end of 1928. Similar evidence is 
provided by the Index worked out by the Investor's 
Chronicle—its figure for ‘“‘ general business ”’ securities, 
covering the more lively items in the investment list, 
is based on the average of December 1923 as I00. 
It rose to 150°8, its peak point, at the end of 1928, 
and by the end of 1931 had been cut in half, and 
stood at 73°77. It had climbed a long way up in its 
journey of recovery by the end of last month; but 
at 145 it was still well below the peak level touched 
in 1928. When we compare the difference in under- 
lying conditions then and now, it would almost seem 
possible to argue that the behaviour ‘of prices has 
been, on the whole, rather moderate and restrained. 
For at the end of 1928 we were on the verge of a cata- 
clysm which swept over all the field of industry, 
caused a violent fall in commodity prices, and wiped 
profits out in many lines of enterprise. Now, British 
enterprise, reconstructed and no longer hampered 
by an overvalued pound, can see some years of activity 
ahead in the home market ; and, barring Continental 
politics, a very fair prospect of revival in international 
trade, to take up the running if ever that long-talked-of 
arrival of saturation point in domestic demand should 
make its appearance. 


THE PROBLEM OF YIELD. 


If, then, we can trust the evidence of the Index 
Numbers and believe that security prices are not 
even yet high as compared with those which ruled 
in an era in which prospects were much less favourable, 
the fact remains that the yield in dividends from the 
best industrials is still much less than investors would 
like to see it, when they are seeking a source of income 
for themselves and their dependents in the future. 
Evidently, profits, or at least the rate of distribution 
of profits, must have been rising more slowly than 
security prices ; and this tendency seems to support 
the view of those who contend that prices have too 


rapidly discounted the probable earnings of the 
future. It may also, however, be accounted for by 
the very cautious policy that is nowadays followed 
by all prudent boards in the matter of allocation of 
a large proportion of profits to reserves. The result 
of this is, that while the yield on securities on the 
basis of current earnings—not on the earnings expected 
next year, but those actually achieved in the past— 
may be handsome enough, that on the basis of actual 





THE TREASURE OF THE WEEK (FROM NOVEMBER 12) AT 

THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: A_ FRENCH 

(CHANTILLY) PORCELAIN TOILET-POT OF THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The toilet-pot exhibited is a specimen of the porcelain made at 
Chantilly at a factory started in 1725 under the patronage of 


Louis-Henri, Duc de Bourbon, Prince de Condé. It bears a gilt 

bronze mount with a mark of a crowned “C”: probably a hall- 

mark added in compliance with a decree in force between 1745-49, 
in which period, or a little earlier, the porcelain was made. 


dividends looks meagre, to investors who remember 
the comfortable days when 5 per cent. and more was 
to be got from a well-assorted selection of industrial 
shares. On the shares included in the Actuaries’ 
Index, the current yield, on actual dividends, has 
come down to a fraction over 3} per cent., as compared 
with 3 per cent. to be obtained from fixed interest 
“trustee ’”’ stocks. 


HAVE LOW YIELDS COME TO STAY? 


At first sight, this small margin between the 
yield on trustee stocks and that on good industrials 
seems to indicate that the latter are over-valued. 
But this state of things is not unprecedented, and may 
quite possibly have come to stay. In the ’Nineties 
of last century, when Consols soared to 114, and it 
was difficult to find any trustee stock to pay 2} per 
cent., a yield of less than 3 per cent. was not unknown 
on the leading ‘‘ equity ’’ securities. There was, of 
course, a big reaction later on, which carried the 
prices of all securities down, and the yields on them 
up. But in those days we knew much less than we 
know now about monetary manipulation, and then, 
being still tied up in the chains of the gold standard, 
the power of the authorities to keep money cheap 
and interest rates down, was much more limited. 
Now, not only is cheap money the declared policy of 
our Government, and of any other Government that 
is in a position to have a policy in the matter; but 
owing to the rapid increase, actual and prospective, 
in the supply of gold, and the freedom which the 
general abandonment of the gold standard has given 
to the monetary powers to do what they like with the 
money market—as long as they retain the confidence 
of the business classes—the likelihood of serious 
reaction owing to monetary causes, has become much 
more remote. For about half of last century the 
rate to be earned from Consols, then the favourite 
investment of the investing classes, hovered slightly 
above 3 per cent. In these days, in spite of the 
higher Income Tax, it is quite possible that a gilt-edged 
rate of 3, or slightly less, may be a prospect to which 
investors may have to reconcile themselves, however 
little they may like it, after being gorged with the 
high rates of the after-war period. If so, it may be 
that an immediate yield of 3} per cent. on the best 
industrials may also become part of the normal pro- 
gramme, and may be regarded as an “ economic 
dividend yield’ ; for in their case the meagreness of 
the immediate yield is made more tolerable by hopes 
of more handsome dividends to come. 












Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on request. 





In alliance with J. W. Benson, Ltd. 


25, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Chis England... 
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An old-fashioned Cottage, Selworthy, Somerset 





E it ever so humble...” the old song goes. ‘‘ Home,” says the 


¥ 


dictionary, “‘. . . the seat of domestic life and interests.” A place, 

indeed, where the toughest of us may relax in tenderness. This word, 
peculiar to the English in its shade—and depth—of meaning, is typical of 
d much in the rich-woven tapestry of English character. ‘A glass of beer”’ 
means more in England than elsewhere. For centuries we have known 
beer in our homes (once upon a time we brewed it at home), and when it 
comes to such a beer as Worthington we have one that seems the very 


essence of this England, from the rich soil that begot it to the ripe health 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON & CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


and mellow judgment it confers. 
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Practically perfect and 
practical are the skating 
ski-ing suits portrayed on this 
may be seen at Harrods. 
is wearing this 


cap and gloves to tone. 
the right consists of proofed trousers 
The latter is double- 
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Among the wonderful Winter Sports films which may be 
seen at Harrods, Knightsbridge, one shows bond-fide beginners 
from the first day of their ski-ing right through their ski-ing 
experience; also some of the world’s finest ski-ers. It was 
filmed at Andermatt, and at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, the 
scene of this year’s Olympic Games. Another film provides 
a cavalcade of winter sports of all kinds. Mr. G. D. Greenland, 

Harrods’ Winter Sports expert, will provide a 
running commentary to the films, and will be in 
these salons throughout the season to advise on kit and 
equipment. He is known to all experienced followers 
of the snow, while for beginners his advice is in- 
valuable. There is no more enjoyable form of sport. 
A catalogue has been prepared devoted to fashions 
and equipment; it will gladly be sent 
gratis and post free. 
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Evening .... 
Wrap .... 


of clear white Russian ermine 
made with cape sleeves and 
medieval collar. 


159 ens. 
Debenham&freebody 


Wigmore Street, WA (Debenhams Ltd.) 





LOVELY LADY GETS FIRMLY PRACTICAL 


Well, not too practical—just practical enough to give a fillip 
of common sense to the one thing she adores—giving de 
luxe and compelling presents, done up in new and enter- 
taining ways. Where to find that combination of two major 
themes? That one’s easy. Go straight to Elizabeth Arden 
(or any of the many smart shops in which her things are 
sold), list in one hand, foolish gold pencil in the other and 
check the items off one by one. Here are six suggestions. 
The Gift Leaflet shows you many more. Send for it now. 








Travelling beauty box in black 
or coloured leather, with 12 
preparations and section for 
individual accessories, £6.16.6. 


Blue Grass perfume, light, re- 
freshing, full of sparkle, a 
great success. 35/-, 3 gns., 
5 gns.;7 gns. Small bottle, 12/6. 


Bath Salts scented in Blue Grass, 
Jasmine, Rose Geranium, 
Ambre or Russian Pine, 12/6, 


42/-. Compact cubes, 6 for 3/6. 


Black or Ivory compact, 18/6; 
double, 21 -; jewelled lipstick, 
106. Compact in gilt, 12/6; 
double, 17/6; lipstick, 8/6. 


Eau de Toilette, delicately 
scented with these Elizabeth 
Arden perfumes, Blue Grass, 
Night & Day and Jasmine, 30/-. 


Manicure Coffret, blue leather, 
scarlet lined, 2 nail varnishes, 
dissolvent, Nail-o-Tonik, Hand 
Tonik, and accessories, 30/-. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 25 OLD BOND STREET 


ELIZABETH ARDEN, LTD. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


THE DRESDEN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 


3 some ways, the most interesting event in the 
season at Covent Garden of the Dresden Opera 
Company was the production of Richard Strauss’s 
very rarely heard opera “‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’’ which 
was first performed in r912 at Stuttgart, when it 
was connected with Moliére’s comedy ‘‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,”’ arranged by the famous Austrian 
poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal (the author, among 
other things, of the libretto for Strauss’s ‘‘ Rosen- 
kavalier’’). The opera itself, ‘‘ Ariadne,’’ was in 
this version an entertainment presented by M. 
Jourdain to his friends. Hofmannsthal later wrote 
another version of the setting for the opera, which 
Strauss set to music, and this version, which is the 
one now presented at Covent Garden, was first per- 
formed in 1916. Intrinsically, the alteration only 
amounts to the dropping of all connection with 
Moliére’s play and the substitution for M. Jourdain 
of a rich eighteenth-century patron of the arts who 
has been going to entertain his guests with an opera 
and a harlequinade, but, owing to lack of time, decides 
to have the two performances given simultaneously. 

One can see that this idea offers Strauss an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his very diverse talents as 
a composer, and, indeed, I would almost go so far as 
to say that in some respects “ Ariadne auf Naxos” 
is the finest of all his operas. Unfortunately it fails— 
in my opinion—to be the satisfactory masterpiece 
it should have been, owing to the fundamental split 
between the two ideas of a harlequinade and an 
opera and the failure on the part of Strauss and his 
librettist to blend them into one organic whole. The 
first part of the opera, in spite of its extraordinary 
craftsmanship and the fine judgment of Strauss in 
applying his music to the dialogue, tends to be 
boring, especially to an audience incapable of appre- 
ciating the finesse of Hofmannsthal’s style. When 
the opera actually begins, one’s interest is imme- 
diately awakened by the quality of the music, but, 
in spite of the fact that Strauss has lavished his 
virtuosity on supplying the chief member of the 
harlequinade, Zerbinetta, with an astonishing part, 
demanding a dazzling coloratura singer, the dis- 
crepancy and irrelevancy of the two themes is not 
to be disguised. The opera was superbly performed. 
The Zerbinetta of Erna Sack was a remarkable per- 
formance which could hardly have been bettered. 





As Bacchus, the tenor, Torsten Ralf, sang extremely 
well, and Marta Fuchs gave a beautiful performance, 
full of artistic singing, as Ariadne. The orchestral 
playing under Dr. Strauss was wholly excellent. 
It is perhaps natural that the two Strauss 
performances—‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier’’ and ‘“ Ariadne 
auf Naxos ’’—have been the best of the Dresden 
Opera Company’s productions at Covent Garden. 
The “ Tristan’’ was a good all-round performance, 
but, although Julius Pélzer was the best-looking 
Tristan we have ever seen at Covent Garden and 
acted well, yet his voice was not always of pleasant 
quality. The Isolde (Anny Konetzni) has some 
splendid high notes in her voice, which is a very good 
one, but she inclines to have a distinct wobble and 
her mezza-voce is not very good. The ‘“ Don Juan” 
production suffered grievously from being sung in 
German, instead of in the original Italian, but the 
cast was a good one, with an excellent Leporello in 
Theo Herrmann and a charming Zerlina (Maria 
Cebotari). Another serious defect of the ‘‘ Don 
Juan ’”’ production was the loss of dramatic tension, 
partly through the too-refined conception of the opera 
by the conductor, Karl Béhm, and partly through the 
waits necessitated by the change of scenes. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“PARNELL,” AT THE NEW. 

ie is said that Captain O’Shea’s descendants 

objected to the production of this play. It 
would seem that the Gladstone family had the 
greater right to protest. The G.O.M. has_ been 
made to appear as a sanctimonious humbug, which 
is very unfair to the Victorian era, that period when 
otherwise fond and foolish fathers cast erring 
daughters into the street. It must always be remem- 
bered that the hypocrisies of to-day were often the 
sincerities of yesterday. Mr. Arthur Young played 
the Prime Minister with great tact, and as far as 
nose and collar were concerned, might have stepped 
out of a back number of Punch. Miss Margaret 
Rawlings played Kitty O’Shea beautifully. Rumour 
has it that Parnell’s enchantress was a glamorous 
figure only in his eyes ; that from the casual observer 
she attracted no attention. However, whatever the 
facts may be, leading ladies must have charm and 
that little something ordinary ladies haven’t got, 
and Miss Rawlings supplied these in full measure. 
Miss Marda Vanne had a pleasantly acid humour 
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as Aunt Caroline. About the only laugh of the even- 
ing was brought by her comment to her niece, full 
of woe concerning her matrimonial affairs: ‘‘ Ah, 
well, there ’ll be no marrying or giving in marriage 
in Heaven. God knows better than that.’’ Despite 
its political background, this is in the main the story 
of a great love; with drama always hovering near, 
for those were the days when statesmanship meant 
little if one offended the Nonconformist conscience. 


“THE KING AND MISTRESS SHORE,” 
AT THE LITTLE, 

It is said that Mr. Clifford ax, disappointed at 
the reception given his last play, has decided to 
write no more for the theatre. If this be true, it is 
unfortunate for his reputation that he has allowed 
this historical drama, written some years ago, to be 
his swan song. It seems to me to have neither 
beauty, poetry, nor truth. Miss Joan Maude’s Jane 
Shore is a pretty and very modern young lady. 
That she would make an amiable and competent 
mistress in a semi-detached villa in a Garden City 
one could well believe ; but that she could ever be 
a king’s mistress seems doubtful. It may well be 
that in real life an outwardly untemperamental 
woman may have many lovers, but on the stage it 
is necessary to show something of the inward urge. 
Miss Maude’s “ great harlot’’ was merely a placid 
young person. The author certainly gave her no 
opportunity to display that “ bright and playful wit ” 
with which even the dullest of Encyclopedias credits 
her. The production was slow, and the fact that the 
curtain rose twenty minutes late on the first night 
produced that restlessness in the audience that 
handicaps the best of plays. 

Miss Nancy Price, who produced the play, should 
reconsider the stick with which Master Matthew 
Shore, Goldsmith, intended to beat his wife. It 
was as thick as the average man’s wrist, and one 
blow from it would have laid the unfortunate young 
woman senseless. Mr. Gyles Isham was a strident- 
voiced Edward IV. ; but it was not his fault that he 
was costumed as a Dick Whittington in a suburban 
pantomime. The only performance that demands 
praise is Mr. Esmond Knight’s Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. He suggested the hunchback without 
obtruding the deformity offensively. Mr. Knight 
gathers strength with every part he undertakes. 
The best one can say of this play is that it does 
undoubtedly give one another opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Knight in a new rdle. 
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THE LEVADE 


Teleph : Whitehall 5275 (4 lines) 








DRAWINGS 


JAMES SEYMOUR, 1702-1752 
Haute Ecole 


THE NILE VOYAGE 








To view ancient Egypt is a dream for all, 
but for many, under the auspices of Cooks 
organization, it is a memorable reality... 





Now on view in the Galleries of 


You embark at Cairo. Your river 
steamer contains all the modern 
comfort of a great liner —bath- 
rooms, roomy lounges, a first-rate 
cuisine, barber’s shop, and luxuri- 
ous staterooms, 

Camels, donkeys, or motor-cars 
wait for you at each stopping-place. 
You will see Memphis, with the 
two colossal statues of Rameses 
the Great. You will see the step 
Pyramid of Sakkara. You will pass 
the rocky slopes of Gebel-el-Tyre, 
rising sheer from,the Nile waters. 
You will visit the Temples of 
Luxor and Karnak, the Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings—history 
written in the living rock of 
Egypt. You will see the Tombs 


of Rameses [IX and Tutankhamen, 
the burial-place of Queen Nefer- 
tari, and the great Colossi of 
Memnon. 

You will enrich your own know- 
ledge from that of your dragoman, 
who will guide you through the 
history of Egypt’s ancient and 
most marvellous civilization. 

Between December oth and 
March roth (the weather then is 
perfect) there are thirteen sailings 
of Cooks Nile Steamers. Fares are 
from £65—which includes besides 
your food and accommodation on 
board, the dragoman’s service, and 
all excursions. 

Please write for Cooks folder— 
“ The Nile Voyage.” 


SPINK & SON, 


5, 6 & 7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “SPINK ” London 


ree. 

















COOKS 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD. BERKELEY STREET, LONDON W.I, AND BRANCHES 
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Austin Reed Overcoats 


If every well-dressed man could see the new ranges 
of ready tailored town and country overcoats at Austin 
Reed’s there would be a widespread change of opinion 
about the best way to buy overcoats—even among the 
most conservative of men. 

When we made this statement a few weeks ago 
it met with such a friendly response that we are 
again inviting our readers to come in and examine 
what we consider to be the finest collection of cloths 
and styles ever brought together. Overcoats of every 


kind tailored with faultless distinction. Every detail 








\ 
West of England Proofed Tweed loose-fitting The new Walking Ulster is in pure wool Scotch 
coat, for town or country. Many quiet Tweeds. Comfortable for walking, yet suitable for 


check patterns in fawn, town or travel. In many patterns 
brown, grey and blue. as GN fe, and shades. Excellent value at 4 GNS 


of cut and finish, every item of material, every button, every thread con- In twenty minutes you can see how you look in overcoats of 
forms to a minute specification. The large number of fittings and many different styles with the advantage of choosing from among the 
variations make it easy for you to find a wide choice of coats to fit you. actual coats the cloth, pattern, colour and weight that suit you best. 





Y 





AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


London and Principal Cities 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


AFETY on the road will not be lacking if the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 

can persuade the Government to take its advice on 
Already quite low-priced cars have 


various details. 


Islington, from Nov. 16 to 21. Here the public will 
be able to inspect the latest in motor dust-carts, 
refuse collectors, and gully-cleaners, all really being 
carried on chassis developed for the public-service 
vehicle for passenger or commercial goods carrying. 
Even the A.E.C., “ builders of London’s buses,” 
exhibit here one of their ‘‘ Monarch ”’ petrol-engined 
chassis fitted as a refuse-collector with an “ ideal ”’ 
body, one of two machines sold 
to the Cleansing Department of the 
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a very flexible engine, capable of running from 300 
to 4000 revs. per minute, and at the same time 
these engines start easily in all temperatures without 
the use of heater plugs, glow cartridges, or other 
auxiliary starting devices. It develops out of its 
four cylinders 105 mm. by 127 mm. stroke, 75 b.h.p., 
with a completely clean exhaust at 2400 r.p.m., and 
a consumption of just over ‘35 pints per b.h.p. 
hour. A very economical power-unit. 

Christmas is nearing, and birthdays come round 





Borough of Tottenham.  Tipping- 
wagons of various kinds are also 
to be seen here, as well as all the 
various sanitary contrivances to keep 
the public in good health and pre- 
vent the dissemination of 

While heavy-oil 
engines make little 
headway in the 
passenger private 
car, the Diesel 
motor is progressing 


quite frequently enough to make one puzzle what 
to give to a brother (or sister) motorist as a present. 
Quite a useful and welcome gift is the new Dunlopillo 
‘Comfitop ’’ car cushion, which has four straps to 





hold it firmly in position on the seat and, being wedge- 
shaped, allows the thick end to be placed at the back 
‘Continued overleaf. 


disease. 


commercial 
vehicle power-unit 
A recent novelty 
in compression- 
ignition motors is 
the new Perkins 
Diesel engine styled 
the ‘‘ Leopard IT.,”’ 
which is displacing 
petrol - motors in 
various business 


as a 





EMBODYING FEATURES USUALLY FOUND ONLY IN CARS OF THE 





* LUXURY ”’ 
CLASS: THE MORRIS “BIG SIX”? SALOON. vehicles. Its chief 
h é a nti \ — fated with characteristics are 
high- ; the the aeroflow system 


of combustion, the 
use of lead bronze 
bearings in the mains as well as in 
the big-ends, and a particularly low- 
weight brake-horse-power 


Triplex safety glass fitted to all doors and windows 
as well as the front screen, because the Society advo- 
cates that non-splintering glass should be compulsory 
‘ all-round,”’ to quote a trade term 





ratio of 
The law only 



































































about 8ib. The aeroflow provides AN INTERESTING PRESENTATION TO MARK FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE AT 

asks for its being fitted to front wind-screens. Con- that at the moment of injection, Pee eee SNELGROVE'S : ee Se ee, ee 
sequently, by fitting safety glass to all other lights, fuel is dual-sprayed from a point in ee “Sninptevei eA : 
motor manufacturers are anticipating a regulation the transfer passage simultaneously An _Messrs. Debenhams a 
that will add to safety. into the ante-chamber and into the 4 ——— Ws - r 
This year there is no commercial motor-vehicle cylinder bore towards the rising ic ae aan 
‘ ' exhibition at Olympia, so quite a number of municipal piston. This means of combining the pic a ‘ie ‘ 
E and other vehicles are being exhibited at the Pubik both the ante-chamber and direct- Mr. P. A. Hawke, ‘ 
Health Exhibition in the Royal Agricultural Hall, injection types of fuel feeds produces nother 
NDIA ical ifi : 
O — magical, magnificent. : 
Where else can you turn a corner : 
a yn j : 

—and turn the pages of history a 

thousand years? Fantastic festival in 

NP cities old as time. Mystic temples 
Cant sat See saneieire ' whose ceremonial is steeped in the ; 

amryrewe centuries. Babbling bazaars, Plung- 
, | ing valley and towering peak— j 
a cinerea oa Spt rag srr = ” - “ 4 
cnumunmemmgentagumanemapente Lin every step in India is coloured with ‘ 

al ih “ Bibeimiey lib tet TTT contrast, pregnant with expectation. 

Rigiié 

Me citimae = ; Linking every city and cultural centre » 


is one of the finest railways in the 
world. The trains are more roomy 
and comfortable than those of 

other countries and sleeping 
berths are provided without 

extra cost. Itineraries 
Se planned and full inform- 
} ation willingly given 
on application to: 


». 


nC ae RR GS NREBEE 


Placid waters reflect the 
bizarre architecture of 
this temple at Trivendrum 


RAILWAYS BUREAU 


57 HAYMARKET SWI WHITEHALL1I7! : 
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By Appointment 


A HOOPER ROLLS-ROYCE 


HOOPER & CO. HAVE HAD THE HONOUR TO SUPPLY CARRIAGES AND MOTOR 
CARS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY CONTINUOUSLY FOR MORE THAN A_ CENTURY 


HOOPER & C (CSAC BUR PERS) 


54, ST. JAMES'S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.1. 


An Imperial 18th century Chinese red Jaspe 
carving of a dragon carp leaping ou. of 
swirl of waves. Height 9 in 
Messrs. cpink & Son, Lid 








A ennington Service 
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=>“ Everyone will notice 


the improvement in 
richness and flavour in your stews, 
soups and meat dishes generally if 


you add Oxo Cubes. 


For Oxo makes good cooking even 
better. It provides the essential food - 
substances of prime beef in concentrated 
form—it increases nutrition—aids digestion 
—makes the meal more appetising and 
attractive. 


Oxo dishes are 
economical as well as 
tasty. There are many 
excellent savouries you 
can make, easily and 
cheaply, with Oxo Cubes 


and even the _ simplest 





ingredients. 


ADD ONE OR TWO 





CUBES 


72136 





Continued, 

or front of the existing seat. I believe they were to be seen in the accessory 
section of the Bicycle and Motor-cycle Show at Olympia. Rear-brake 
control with the left hand was standardised on its machines by one exhibiting 
firm, a system which leaves the right hand free for signalling. Triplets 
(machines built for three riders) were shown here for the first time ; another 
novelty was a cycle fitted with balloon tyres for Continental touring. B.S.A. 
showed an entirely new range of single-cylinder motor-cycles. 

The Royal Automobile Club has issued the list of fixtures comprising 
the recognised international races for 1937, and the dates on which they 
will be run. Great Britain has sixteen fixtures, being one more than this 
year, as the Light Car Club Relay race has now been given international 
status. Britain’s other racing club fixtures are to reach the R.A.C. by 
Nov. 28, and on Dec. 9 a meeting of the various motor-clubs’ representatives 
takes place at the R.A.C., when the British motoring calendar of sports 
events will be arranged for 1937. The Monte Carlo Rally will take place 
from Jan. 26 to June 31; Brooklands opens on March 29; Italy’s 1000 miles 
is on April4; and the British Empire Trophy race on April 10. The 
500-miles race at Indianapolis is on May 30, and the R.A.C. Isle of Man 
race on June 3. The French Grand Prix is run on July 4, and the 200-miles 
race at Donnington Park on Aug. 28. The Tourist Trophy race in Ulster will 
be held on Sept. 4, and the Phoenix Park races in Dublin on Sept. 11. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY,.—(Continued.) 


Unlike some authors, Sir Max Pemberton has a good word for the profession 
adorned by John Lane and formerly—according to Byronic legend—by Barabbas 
(whose name, by the way, is here spelt “‘ Barrabas’’). ‘‘ In my experience,” 
writes Sir Max, ‘‘ there are no more honourable or fair-dealing men of business 
in the city of London than our publishers ; and the same may be said of America. 
Story upon story may be told of their generosity. Witness the dealings of the 
great Bristol firm of Arrowsmith with ‘ Hugh Conway,’ who wrote that famous 
thriller Called Back. . . . Fargus (his real name) wrote the book for Arrowsmith 
because he lost fifty pounds to him over a game of écarté. The game was played 
in the rooms of an old golfing friend of mine at Clifton, and I had the full story 
of it. Fargus lost the money and he said to Arrowsmith, ‘I will write your 
next Christmas Annual for you, and we will call it quits.” . . . A great piece of 
good luck awaited it: Labouchere, the mighty editor of Truth, got hold of it 
almost by accident, and he wrote a couple of paragraphs about it. In a month 
it was the rage.’’ Barabbas is thus finally evicted from the Publishers’ 
Association ! C. Bes 


“THREE SEA JOURNALS OF STUART TIMES.”’—(Continuea.) 
betrays himself in every line. He was evidently a swaggering, coarse-grained sort 
of fellow, with a taste for somewhat crude escapade, and with no small conceit of 
himself. He may have had some literary aspirations, for from time to time he 
breaks into verse—but the Muse obstinately eludes him. He was evidently a 
dabbler in astrology, for his First Journal is peppered with astrological diagrams 
and some very interesting and well-executed figures of ships, which are attractively 
reproduced in this volume. Roch always refers to the Dutch enemy in terms of 
contempt and cheap defiance, and seems to have had some of the qualities of 
Ancient Pistol. An example of his summary methods is afforded by an incident 
of some victuallers who ventured a sneer at the expense of the Antelope after 
her return from the Four Days’ Battle. Roch ordered them aboard and, after 
showing them the ship’s war- wounds and extracting their apologies, gave them 
three lashes apiece at the capstan-bar! Drastic, but, as most readers will feel, 
not wholly undeserved. 

Rogers seems to have been a full-blooded, hearty person whose *‘ itch of roving,” 
we suspect, was a revolt against humdrum toil in favour of novelty and adventure. 
There is something engagingly ingenuous about his annals; he tells us, for example, 
about the “ beautiful fine young lady” who fluttered his heart at Bath, and who 
added to her other charms the fact that she had a fortune of £1500 and was an 
only child. But Rogers’s father was against the match, on economic grounds, 
‘and so,” says the dutiful son and fickle lover, ‘‘ ended my short amour.” He is 
quite Pepysian about his own failings, one of which seems to have been splicing 
the main brace with some vigour and persistency. He is proud of having kept his 
health in Bombay, “though I lived here but an irregular life, sitting up and 
drinking pretty hard.” And he tells us, with disarming candour, that “I fell off 
the mainyard of the ship’s gunnel and overboard. ‘The yard was lowered near $-mast, 
a drunken frolic.” Little is known of his later activities; he was probably a 
rolling stone, appears to have spent some time in Charleston, and in 1720 describes 
himself as living “‘a retired indolent life’? in which he is conscious of frailties 
and temptations. GC. Bs As 


DISCOVERIES AT CHANHU-: DARO.— (Continued. 

One very massive retaining wall, which we came upon when trenching 
the flat ground on the northern side of the mound before dumping there, was 
8o ft. long north to south and over five feet wide, despite having been despoiled 
anciently for bricks. It evidently once formed part of a large and important 
building, for the nearer end turned at right angles beneath the tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint, where we could not follow it. At the outer end it termin- 
ated abruptly where one would have expected the town wall—if it ever existed- 
to run at right angles c i. 

As at Mohenjo-daro, practically every house had its bathroom and latrine, 
from which the water ran into the street drains and was thus carried well out- 
side the city. Indeed, the drainage system was remarkably well planned, 
every street being supplied with two or more drains, built, like the houses, 
of burnt brick (Fig. 7). A number of pottery drain-pipes (Fig. 2), some of 
which were found in situ, testify that these ancient people were expert sanitary 
engineers ; moreover, falls were arranged so that there should be as little splash- 
ing as possible, and when a corner had to be turned the bricks were carefully 
rounded off to reduce the friction. The drain-pipes illustrated are quite modern 
in design ; except for being made of porous pottery, they would well serve the 
same purpose to-day. 

A curious but very dilapidated building in the second Harappa level from 
the top is perhaps the remains of a hammam or bath with a hypocaust beneath 
(Fig. 5). Along its southern side was a row of five openings, each some 8 in. 
high and 5} in. wide, giving on to flues which ran a distance of over five feet, 
beyond which we could no longer trace them owing to brick-robbing. These 
flues communicated with others at right angles, whose vent-holes opened on 
the western side of the building. Above the flues, and separated from them only 
by the thickness of one brick, were small compartments which may have been 
sweating-rooms. A somewhat similar building is also known at Mohenjo-daro. 

(To be continued in a later issue.) 
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Home Spa 
tears 
or 
RHEUMATISM 
& Kidney Trouble 


alkaline water (similar to that provided 
at such famous spas as Vichy, Carls- 


others), to 


By Doctor D. Quignon 

of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 

F you. are’ over forty, and 

subject to rheumatism, lumbago, 

kidney trouble, constipation or 
disorder, it is a wise plan 


liver 
to make a practice of drinking 


bad, Aix-les-Bains, Marienbad and 
stimulate the liver, flush 
the kidneys and preserve the alkalinity of 
the blood. It is now possible to do this 
at home as the active principles of these 
famous spas are available in crystalline 
form under the name of ‘ Alkia Saltrates.’ 

‘Alkia Saltrates ’ are quickly absorbed 
into the blood so that uric acid and other 
impurities are dissolved and finally ex- 
pelled from the system, instead of deposit- 
ing in the tissues and causing hardened 
arteries, muscular rheumatism and the 
feebleness of premature old age. Any 
chemist can supply ‘ Alkia Saltrates ’ for 
3/3, and a teaspoonful in a tumblerful of 
warm water provides the _ strongest 
solvent of uric acid and antidote to the 
ills of middle age. 








ILLUSTRATED 
STAMP 
CATALOGUE 














68 pages of Stamps, Sets, Albums, Used 
britisn Colonial Pictorials, etc.; also 
JUBILEE LIsT. (All the Jubilee Stamps 
and Varieties priced singly and in sets.) 


SILVER JUBILEE SEIT COMPLETE 


contains 249 Picturesque Stamps from the 
62 Crown Colonies and Dominions in fine 


postally used condition. 
Price Complete £27 ° 10 
Postally used blocks of 4, €135. 
Mint, £19 108. Complete. Blocks of 4, £80 


NEW KING EDWARD VIII STAMPS 


Join Our New Issue Service 
full particulars on request. 


H.€A.WALLACE 


94 OLD BROAD ST, 


LONDON EC.2. ‘Phone Lowoon Wai 4987 


Rytad 








CIGARETTE AND OTHER CARDS, singly or in series. 


Fashions, costumes, heraldry, flags, ships. films, theatre, 
wa’, history, ensigns, uniforms, airships, aeroplanes 
art, animal life, types of the human race beauty spots 
castles. Ali sorts agaiost exchange with similar English 
issues or for sale. Samples Stamps exchange—buy 
or sell. Old English £1 stamps and all kinds of old 
English stamps wanted. 500 page catalogue, 7/6d. 


HORST ROWEK, FRANKFURT a.M. 
Bethmannstrasse 13, Germany 

















R. ROBERT'S POOR MAN'S FRIEND OINTMENT 
for all skin diseases, and Dr. Robert's ALTERATIVE 
PILLS for Purifying the Blood. 

Prices: 1/ 


BEACH & CO. 


1/3, 3/- & 5l-e 
(T. E. Beach), BRIDPORT, DORSET 


£30 to £5,000 lent 
Without any Security, to Ladies or Gentlemen. Write 
RICHMOND INVESTMENTS, LTD., 
4, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY 











No better pipe is 
made aus 
SMOKED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 
WORLD OVER 
NEW ERA 
(De Luxe finish) 















XTRA 
Natural) 


100° 


NEW 

STANDARD STANDARD 

Natural) (Rich Ruby finish) 
7/6 7/6 


Write for Booklet of Shapes to Dept. I.N. 
OPPENHEIMER PIPES LTD. 
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his own business. 


Op VAtTTED 


bad 


another ten years. 





YEARS OLD 
—NOLESS 








the longer must be his view. 


MACDONALD & MUIR L'9 Distillers, LEITH. EDINBURGH, also GLASGOW and LONDON. 


The more successful the Distiller of Whisky, 


What he sows to-day 


may well be garnered by the next generation, just 
as the fruits of his father’s works are the basis of 
He works not for to-morrow 
but for many morrows ahead, and the Whisky he 
i distills to-day will not return its profit for fully 
) We are referring, of course, to 
the highest class Whisky . 


C 














CONTINENTAL HOTELS 


FRANCE 
Menton—Hotel de Venise—Central and sunny in 
lovely Park. Moderate inclusive rates. Also rooms 
and apartments without Pension. 
Monte Carlo— Hotel Royal— All comforts, full 
south, garden overlooking sea. Pension remains 
from Frs. 55. or 10/6. 





GERMANY (Continued) 
Wiesbaden-Hotel Nassauer Hof.—World renowned. 
Finest position opp. p’rk & Opera. Wiesbaden Springs. 
Patronised by best British Society. Pen. fr. 12 Mks. 
Wiesbaden — Palast Hote! — First - class hotel 
opposite Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort. 
Own bath-establishment Pension from RM. 10. 
Wiesbaden — Hotel Rose—World-renowned Hotel. 
Own batumeg establishment. Patronised by English 
and American Society. Pension from Marks 12 





GERMANY 
Baden - Baden — Hotel Stadt Strassburg — Fr. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Revised from 1st January, 1935 











Hoellischer. First-class family hotel. Full pension 
from RM. 9. 

Garmisch Partenkirchen.— Hotels Gibson/Schitn- 
blick.—First-class houses. All modern comfort, 
near sport.ng grounds. Moderate terms. 
Leipzig—Hotel Astoria—The latest and most 
perf. hotel bidg. Select home of Intern. Soc. 
and Arist'cy. Man. by M. Hartung. Coun. of Com. 
Wiesbaden —Hotel Schwarzer Dock—1st-cl. fam. 
hotel. 300 beds. Med. bath in hotel. Golf, 
Tennis. Garage. Pension from 9 Marks. 


SWITZERLAND 

Geneva—The Beau Rivage—With its open air 
Restaurant Terrace on the lake fac. Mt. Blanc. 
Most comf. Prices reduc. Rms. from Sw. Frs. 6.50. 
Geneva—Hotel de la Paix—On the Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest. 
Select but mod. in cost. Nice rms. from S. Fr. 5.50. 
Wengen—Grand Hotel Belvedere (Wintersports)— 
Modern, all comforts, sunny terraces, indoor 
amusements, full pension including aft. tea. £1. 














Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the 
Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino 


200 ROOMS MOD. TERMS CONNECTING ANNEXE 


HOTEL DU RHIN 


Own GARAGE with lock-ups 
Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera 


NICE+ 
ATLANTIC + 
HOTEL + 


Rooms from 25 francs 

















38, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 








You can be assured of 


A VERY GOOD DINNER 


AT THE 


RENDEZVOUS RESTAURANT 


45, DEAN STREET, off Shaftesbury-avenue, W.| 


Please Book Table. 4s. 61., and & la carte. Gerrard 3464 
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ORDER FORM 


To THE PUBLISHER OF 
The Illustrated London News, 
32-34, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 
Please send me THE ILLUSTRATED 








LONDON NEws weekly for 





months, commencing with the issue 


“SCRA Pe? ——for which 
I enclose - ¥. & 
NONE es eects 
Address __— ri 5 
Date = na? 
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P  ONGED... 
~ OF RARE 
MELLOWNESS... 
SUBTLE BOUQUET... 
DISTINCTIVE... 


BY HOST... BY GUESTS... 
BY ALL 
PREFERRED! 


Wm, Grant & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Dufftown, Scotland, 
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“Tell him to Get Gibbs!" 
It’s Super-Fatted ! 


Super-fatting means a lot to all shavers. It is 
essential to those with tender skins. 

The extra enrichment, and the pure ingredients of 
Gibbs Super-Fatted Shaving Cream ensures a quick 
creamy lather—which stays moist. 

You get a clean close shave. 


Your face is left cool and comfortable as if massaged 
with cold cream. CHANGE TO GIBBS TO-DAY ! 











UNIQUE “ TAKE TO PIECES” COLOURED MODEL OF 


R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY” 


Designed by G. H. DAVIS, the special artist of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” 
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All 12 Decks Removable, Revealing Every 
Item of the Ship’s Wonderful Interior 


The Model, 12 ins. long, together with a numbered list of all the interesting 
features of the ship, is available in an attractive box, price 3/6; 
postage and packing Inland, od. extra; Elsewhere Abroad, 2/6 extra 


Orders with remittance should be sent to: 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD. (Dept. 4), 
23-24, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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BY APPOINTMENT 











YOU BOUGHT 


IVER 


—when your guests express their 
appreciation of your wise selection 
—when grateful letters arrive from 
friends or relatives abroad—you’ll 
be ‘glad you bought CHIVERS. 


In addition to the products illustrated below, 
Chivers can a wide range of English Fruits 


and Vegetables, all conforming to Chivers 
‘ high standard of quality. ’ 
SS 


CHIVERS 
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MADE IN THE COUNTRY AT THE ORCHARD FACTORY. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 


ili ts 


Ve on aan choose wilt confidence 
_ that he can weat with assutance 











This Christmas give him ‘“ Van 
Semi-Stiff Collars. He’s 


sure to appreciate them because 


Heusen ”’ 


‘¢Van Heusen ”’ are so serviceable, 


so smart, so correct at all times. 


What ’s 


he would 


more, it’s the gift that 


choose for himself— 


Reco reap wor 


what better recommendation could 


{he you have ? 


VAN HEUSEN 


S £ MA | -STIFF Regd Trade Mark 


Price 1/3 each. C OLLARS 


Ask alsofor““ VAN HEUSEN” The lead ng Me -n’s) Wear Shops and 

“COUNTRY” & “COLLAR-  QOutfj Aa 

ITE” SHIRTS for Week-End Utlitters dock “Van He use n’ Cc ollars 

and Sports wear. in a wide range of shapes in white and 

ENTIRELY BRITISH coloured designs. 
Sole Manufacturers: 


HARDING TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., King’s House, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Two hours from Kondon there are palms and 
vines, a silver-sanded shore with a bay as bhie in the 


sunshine as the waters round Capri. In a wood 





of pines, as perfect as any in Picardy, there is one of Europe’s 
foremost hotels, gay as the gayest London restaurants, 
infinitely more lovely and glamorous than any. But perhaps 


you have already guessed the place we mean... 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
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THE LIQUEUR 
OF A PRINCE 


Romance clings about the 
history of Drambuie, first 
brought to Scotland almost : 
two hundred years ago by a follower of Prince Charlie. It 
was then the drink of Princes and Lords, valued for its rarity 
and its excellenee. To-day, manufactured by descendants of 
the family to whom the recipe was given so long ago, 
Drambuie retains its pre-eminence on the table of the con- 
noisseur. Obtainable in all first-class establishments. 





Packed in Tartan Boxes, ready to post, it 
makes an ideal and unique Christmas Gift. 
THE PERFECT COCKTAIL CONTAINS DRAMBUIE 


Prince Charlie Cocktail Isle of Skye Cocktail, 
EB each Drambuie, 4 each Lemon Juice, 
Cognac, Lemon Juice Drambuie, Gin 


J)rambuie 











LIQUEUR Co., Ltd., 8 & 9 Union Street, Edinburgh 
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MARSHALL & 
Telephone : Ss NELG ROV E 
MAYfair 6600 OXFORD STREET 
WL: 























A Wrapper is a 
dainty Gift that 


a woman will prize 


HRISTMAS cheers for a 
Marshall & Snelgrove 
negligée! Whether you 

wish to spend less than two 
pounds or more than ten, make 
the most of your money by 
coming to Marshall’s. Every 
garment we sell has glamour, 
quality and unmistakable chic. 
Incidentally, we have hosts of 
little Bed Jackets which make 
very acceptable gifts for invalids 
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OUNGE luxuriously in this sleek Satin Negligee, 

which is lined through with triple Ninon. Our 

designer has used lots and lots of Marabout—for the 
| whole of -the sleeves, the wide flounce and the collar. 
| This ‘model is made in a wonderful shade of blue, and 
we had the Marabout specially dyed to match it. We will 

copy it for you in any colour at the same price 





ERE is silken luxury combined 
with cosy comfort. This very 
dainty Wrap is in good quality crepe- 





de-chine, lined with nunsveiling to ES, this delightful little Bed 

Our Collection of Exclusive nse bade ig a a | Fhe _ = ee sigh 

° ° uliful trimming | ° ined it with nunsveiling to keep out 

F Gifts "Weie * the finest to be The colours are rase, peach, sky, Winter's chills. With a long, gen- 
SCH. rue jora copy of onr turquoise and nil erous sleeve, it is trimmed with 

Christmas Book,which contains ecru lace. In pink, peach, turquoise, 


hundreds of useful Gift ideas ivory, sky, apricot and nil. We think 


it ‘s grand value! 


Sent on approval 





@ DRESSING GOWNS FIRST FLOOR 





3 The Postage of this Issue is 5d. (Book Post.) 

















ALL 
CORRECT 


Evening Dress must be up-to- 


the-minute in correctness of 


4 pe a adedl hia finial ta De 





detail and at the same time com- 


sn tnd tl ln 


pletely comfortable. That is why 
our new white waistcoats are 
made in a choice of three depths 
of front in each fitting (from 
10 6) and our latest evening shirts 
with three sleeve lengths and 
three depths of front in each 
collar size (from 106). That 
is why we make six styles of 
dress collar in } sizes (8/6 a 
dozen) and dress ties (from 1/6) 
in styles to fit any size of collar. 
Such refinement of detail makes 
certain that Austin Reed dress 
clothes are comfortable, correct 


and inexpensive. 


Pa 


“AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


London and Principal Cities 
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LEI 





THE GIFT WHICH GIVES years of pleasure—the happiest 


gift you could give. Its job in 
life is to make a record of every happy incident—and this it does supremely 
well. Travel, sports, portraiture, landscape, telephoto work, snapshots 
day or night, indoors or out ; automatic focusing coupled to all inter- 
changeable lenses ; focal plane shutter speeded from | sec. to |/1000th ; 
with separate setting for slow and fast speeds to avoid confusion when 
working in the dark ; up to 36 pictures at one loading ; F/2 Summar lens ; 
small, light ; handsome chromium finish. Complete outfit ready for photo- 
graphing straight away, including Leica Illa with F/2 Summar lens and ever 
ready case and three 36 exp. films £44. 18.6 Other models from £16. 19.0. 


Generous allowances for your own apparatus. Instalments if desired. 


Ask for particulars of special facilities for Leica users including free insurance. 





WALLACE HEATON L- 


Qhe Leica Specialists 
ones, «127, NEW BOND ST LONDON.W.1I 


47 BERKELEY ST. W.I. 43 KENSINGTON HIGH ST. W.8. 




















UNIQUE “TAKE TO PIECES” COLOURED MODEL OF 


R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY” 


Designed by G. H. DAVIS, the special artist of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” 





All 12 Decks Removable, Revealing Every 
Item of the Ship’s Wonderful Interior 


r 1 P \ ? d . . ‘. . . . 

i he Model, 12 ins. long, together with a numbered list of all the inter 
features of the ship is available in an attractive box, price 
postage and packing Inland, 9d. extra; Elsewhere Abroad, 2/6 
Orders with remittance should be sent to :— 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD., (Dept. ); 
23-24, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








— 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


HOD Riss omatBU [*” 


MAKERS OF SPECTACLES TO 
SURGEONS PRESCRIPTIONS ONLY 


“ FULL-FIELD " SPECTACLES 
FOR ALL SPORTS 





TIMMS 


The shape of Hamblin’s “ Full Field” Spectacles makes possible the 
wide field of view so essential in sports of all kinds. With the more 
ordinary round or oval lenses unobstructed vision is not possible at 
ito extreme angles, the rim of the frame 
In the interests of the public, Theodore | invariably coinciding with just the 
Hamblin, Ltd., would like to point out | line of vision required. 
that the importance of absolute accuracy | An illustrated brochure will be sent on 


of prescription is sper more and r 
more recognised asa necessity in coping | applica.ion. 


with the exigencies ¢ ty seep vdern life; and 4 15, WIGMORE STREET 





that this can only be obtained with con- 
LONDON. W.I. 


fidence from an Op hthe umic Surge 
Theodore Hamblin, Ltd., only dispe habe 
AND PROVINCES 


prescriptions so ac equired. 


FIM 
a pe x a uroryy 
: Oy Pe 
“WHEN “4 Ne 
4 IT v 
BEST’ 


+ Ha! Ha! Sir. When 
is it best? That’s an 
easy one When “IT” 

is Martini, of course! 


It’s unfortunate but 
true, Sir, that there 

















ST 















are lots of inferior 
vermouths masquerad- a. 
“ ing under the name ‘$33 
i “IT.” So—if you want 
% the world’s best 


Vermouth, insist on 
Martini—it is a splendid 
aid to digestion and you 
will be surprised at the 
wonderful difference it 


= makes to your health! 


MARTINI is 


so essential to Christmas Enter- 
taining. A Plain Martini ov a Martini added 
to a Cocktail is the ideal prologue to the meal. 


WHEN ‘IT’ IS 
MARTINI 


VERMO UT H 


SWEET From Wine Merchants Foeryeshere. 
4/6 per litre Look for the name on the la 





RY 
5/6 per litre 
MARTINI & ROSSI, TORINO, PARIS, BARCELONA, 
co» 


vi 
a eVVPYTV TV rrerye et 
Pyyerere' Beas 
i TT UUUVYYIVY' 








: Debenham&treebody 





exquisitely beau- 


tiful model eape 
fashioned of whole 


Skin white foxes 


125 guineas 


FUR DEPT. 


(Debenhams Lid.) 


Wigmore Street, Wt 





oe - . 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


Perfect Made in Scotland of the finest quality oo and 
with Cheese woven to its careful fitting. Soft and kind to the 
Perf ° most sensitive skin, and giving glowing warmth 
ah Ei tt without weight. From 
WI ulTer... 
..with a 10/ 6 
glass of Wine Each Garment 
or alone Sizes 34 ins. to 42 ins. 


Will withstand countless 
MADE ONLY i 


CARR’ 


OF CARLISLE NAME OF NEAREST AGENT FROM 


ENGLAND “HAWICO" pept “G" 


168, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


washings. 














“*Grant’s Morella 
Cherry Brandy 
has the secret 
of exquisiteness. 
With it, you 
reach perfection 


MORGAN & BALL 


GOLF MITTS 


in home enter- 
taining.” 

















“ GOLF, FISHING, SHOOT- A 
PTET $5 ING, WINTER TENNIS, 
GARDENING, AND OUT- 4 
STAM PS (comPLeTe) DOOR USE IN COLD I” Le 
es WEATHER, LEAV THE “ ; 
A BEAUTIFUL XMAS PRESENT ce” ne Qe 
A FINE INVESTMENT FREE, BUT KEEP THE : Cone 
oO e 2 9 * ’ -f 
Sd Conve Colesten oad tettetocs tte HANDS AND WRISTS ' 
a eon, 827.10 WARM AND _ SUPPLE. te 4 
Postally used blocks of 4, €135 , a + 
Mint, £19 10s. Complete. Blocks of 4, €80. ~~ 
ANGORA 6/G attwoo. 2/G 7 
NEW KING EDWARD VIII STAMPS / / / Welcome Always 


Join our NEW ISSUE SERVICE and make 
sure of receiving all the NEW SETS as they 
are issued. Full particulars on request 


We issue a completc Jubilee list of the 249 
Jubilee pempe in used condition. PRICED 
SINGLY, and in SETS, also Varieties. 
rite for this List if you need 
any sets or singles to complete 
your Jubilee collection 


NG Gy H.€A.WALLACE 


MORGAN & BA LL Keep it Handy— 
53, 54 & 55, PICCADILLY, W. GRANT’ S } 


Y, MORELLA 


CHERRY BRANDY “i 


QUEEN'S SWEET - SPORTSMAN’S DRY 














94 OLD BROAD ST, 
LONDON EC.2. ‘Phone Lonnon Wau. 4987 


Rytad 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


removed rapidly and for ever in one treatment by new 





Diathermic method, Genuinely guaranteed that hair WE | R D ss T 0 R | E S & 
never regrows. Special Home Treatment. 


(not a depilatory), 35 francs or 1o]-, sent post free. 
LILLIAN GRANT, 











, A most entertaining book of 
Write, call or ’phone: Littré 24.72 Write only :— ROMAN HYACINTH p ‘ mystery and the Occult, 
76,rue de Rennes, 76, 13, River Way, ike, \ ; + more than sixty 
Paris Ge. France. Ewell, Surrey. { BATH ESSENCE ‘3 ) containing ; wid 
short stories of absorbing 
(A few drops sprinkled into the bath ‘ , ‘ interest relating w eird 

will soften the water and leave a . 





delicate and lasting perfume) Rie personal experiences, all 

) written by responsible people t 
foni in good faith, 200 PAGES IN 

ee CLOTH - BOUND COVER i 


The Illustrated Price 2/6 per Copy (postage 4d. extra) 
, FLOORS 4 Order with remittance to be sent to? 
London News t/ 89. JERMYN ST 


LONDON. 3.5 ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, LTD., | 
: 32-34, St. Bride St., London, E. C.4 =. 


Advertisers would appreciate your 


when replying to their announcements 
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See the complete 
range of Filmo 8 
and 16mm movie 
apparatus and 
16mm Home Talkies 
at any high-class 
photographic dealers 
or call at 


BELL « HOWELL 


COMPANY LIMITED 


13 and 14 GT. CASTLE STREET, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1. 





HOME MOVIE 


APPARATUS 


To the lover of movie- 
making,or the man who 
has not yet tasted its 
thrills, appreciation of 
Filmo is spontaneous. 
A Filmo camera for 
making  professional- 
like movies—a Filmo 
projector for showing 
them in true profes- 
sional style—both do- 
ing their share to 
uphold the festive 
spirit of Christmas. 
At left. Filmo ‘129' |6mm Pro- 
jector gives unbelievable bril- 
liance in performance, 1600 ft. 
reels for aone hour show without 
a stop With interchangeable 
lenses suitable for any size room. 
Fast power rewind. Quick tilt. 


Reverses ana stills. Pilot light. 
Quite portable. £600 0, 


Below Fiimo‘!2|’—the magazine 
loading 16mm camera, tight and 
small, black and white and colour 
film can be interchanged without 
waste. 2 speeds, no focussing. 
lin. F/2.7 lens. £22 100. 

















io 


~ 





to Medical Science, and its claims are 


method of manufacture or the formula. 





| PRICES wescior 


one. 


ALL LEADING CHEMISTS AND STORES 
STOCK AND DISPLAY ‘ASPRO' 


THE Od. 
ALL 


\TO FLU&« COLD 
C7 


If you have NOT a coid this message 
will not interest you—until you have 
If you HAVE a cold then the 
‘ASPRO’ message is most important, 
as it tells you that YOU CAN STOP 
A COLD 
TAKING 

Furthermore, you can get rid of the 
sneezing, 
“ groggy ” feeling due to the feverishness accompanying the 
cold. Hundreds of thousands of sufferers could tell you that 
two ‘ASPRO’ tablets and a hot lemon drink will definitely 
smash up a cold or ’flu attack in one night. ‘ASPRO’ does 


not harm either the stomach or the heart. So, you see, you can get 
results and you need have no fear of any harmful effects. Remember, 


COLD TIME IS 
ASPRO TiME 


‘ASPRO’ consists of the purest Acetyl- ‘ RO 9 
salicylic Acid that has ever been known 


IN ONE NIGHT BY 
‘ASPRO’ TABLETS. 


sniffling, giddiness and 


FOR 


based on its superiority. INFLUENZA COLDS RHEUMATISM 
Made in England by HEADACHES LUMBAGO ALCOHOLIC 
AS P R oO Li m i ted SLEEPLESSNESS IRRITABILITY AFTER EFFECTS 
OR INSOMNIA NEURITIS PAINS PECULIAR 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. NEURALGIA HAY FEVER TO WOMEN 
Telephone: SLOUGH 608 SCIATICA NERVE SHOCK MALARIA 
No proprietary right is claimed in the GOUT TOOTHACHE ASTHMA 


INT -10) 


REG TRADE MARK 





6 3 & 26 | 














I. 


ANY girl would love this 
jingle bell bracelet, in 
gold or silver-coloured 


metal BLE a 


HIS pair of gilt dachshunds 
with glittering marquis- 

ette collars, makes a 
fine brooch - - - 10/- 


THREE little sparkling paste 
ducks, with red enamel 

beaks, are an unusual 

dress trimming. 3 for 10/- 


HIS wooden gun brooch 

is hand-carved. Any of 
your sporting friends 

would covet it - - 10/- 


OSIRIS clip in gold and 
bronze-finished metal, is 

a very quaint example 

of Egyptian jewelry 10/- 


GOLD and bronze-finished 
metal scarab clip makes 

a useful as well as 

decorative present - 10/- 


]SN °T this lotus flower 

attractive ? Like the rest 
of our Egyptian jewelry, 
it’s made in gold and 
bronze-finished metal 10/- 


RoE SEBUDS, 

daisies, forget- 

. tme-nots and deli- 

# cate fern are sewn 

on toa silver lamé 

band to make this 
colourful 


bracelet 10/- 





Sloane 3440 
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S CHRISTMAS BENEVOLENCE —ITS BEST EXPRESSIO;) J. » 
Al ~ & TRAYS —~HRISTMAS is essentially a time of “ well-wishing,” and 
W. , { , may desire to express the spirit of benevolence 








readers 
Ea 1 0] Os i a mm 4 ~ the form of a gift to those who are in want of their h 
alt The first name on our list of the charities which would welc 

: Procrce gs Lay assistance is the East End Mission. Work for the needy is carr 
: on at seven centres all the year round; on weekdays as well as 
on Sundays. While the Mission never neglects to care for adults, it 
concentrates the greater part of its endeavours on the children. 
During the trying months of winter, 53,000 free breakfasts are 
provided for hungry East End youngsters ; Christmas treats are given 


5 


to 17,000 little ones; and six doctors at two dispensaries see 2200 
patients every week. During the summer months 17,000 boys and a 
sirls are given a day at the seaside. Donations should be addressed 
to the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, Stepney Central Hall, ; 


583, Commercial Road, London, E.t1. 





In August 1936 there were still 1,613,940 registered unemfzloyed, 8 
and the best Christmas present these could have would be a 
job! How can you nelp? The Winter Distress League exists to 
aid you in aiding the unemployed. The best method is for a sub- 
scriber to select one man from several cases and undertake to pay 
him a wage for a period of days, weeks, or months. The subscriber 
then receives regular reports of the family’s hopes, needs, and so 
forth, the man selected being aware that he has a special friend. 
This vear fifteen men were ‘‘ adopted’’ in this way. During the 
past fourteen winter seasons the League has given work to 2301 
4 men and enabled 15,21 to take up work, while 1437 “‘ underfed ”’ 
10/7 a children have been sent to the country for a_ prolonged stay. 
- Contributions should be sent to Miss Neville, The Winter Distress 

WILL FEED League, 23, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

For ninety-four years the Field Lane Institution, standing almost 

upon the boundary-line of London City, has employed itself in saving 


TWO CHILDREN | 
FORA WEEK " ‘ the destitute and hungry from complete despair. The Institution 
A a 


- maintains a Free Refuge where, last year, 813 men, obtained food, 
CHRISTMAS 


* 


| 4 5 O BABIES - BOYS-GIRLS & CRIPPLES 
ke , NOW IN OUR HOMES 
The smallest GIFT gratefully received by 
The SECRETARY, OLD TOWN HALL.KENNINGTON S.E.Il 








BUILDING UP WASTED BODIES: FRAIL CHILDREN UNDERGOING SUN-RAY TREATMENT 
CHARI I Y <r e  eeee 


a bed, and a bath, and an opportunity of smartening themselves up after 
their time on the road as homeless wanderers; 357 men were placed 
In, or assisted to, employment and there were 12,026 attendances 





In fourteen seasons the at the créche run by the Institution. At Christmas 1804 parcels ‘ 
League has definitely en- e- sil bags of coal were given to poor families and 750 Guiners > 
bled eee tal = ake were served at the Institution. Special help is given in cases of 
able uh alae men to take distress, sickness and want. The cost of carrying on the Institution’s 
up work, in addition to regular work amounts to nearly £5000 a year. Please send your 
employing 2,301 itself gilts to the Secretary, Field Lane Institution, Vine Street, Clerkenwell 


; é Road, London, E.C.1. 
on special constructive 


schemes of its own. —— 





Make your Christmas Happy by 
making these cripples happy 


John Groom's Crippleage, incorporated by the great Earl of 
Shaftesbury and John A. Groom over 70 years ago, takes help- 
less cripples from all over the country and trains them to 
make beautiful artificial flowers of all kinds, including the roses 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION, for Queen Alexandra's Rose Day. Such useful employment 
however small, will be ms icles 18 poor girls to become partially self — 
. é and 'o face the world bravely. There are over 300 employed and care 
gratefully received by : for at Clerkenwell and Edgware. In addition, 200 ait are maintained 
and trained at their ideal Orphanage, Clacton-on-Sea. The Holiday Homes 
for cripple girls are also at Clacton. 


“‘ Never before in thirty years have I seen such a conerete instance of 


We guarantee that all 
money sent in direct 
response to this advertise- 
ment will be wholly 
expended in wages. 





The Hon. Treasurer, 
Sir Francis Goodenough 








CBE. ’ pure mercifulness, no, nor such a lovely one either.” Vide Press. 
Winter Distress League, 0 ‘ E AG F 
23 Bedford Row, AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSION | 














Please help us to London, W.C.1. (ine) S | 


To carry on this beneficent work funds are urgentl ; In with 
P scription ? ee eT y needed—also LEGACIES. Will you help w 
help such as these. Tel,: Chancery 7140, a subscription ? The work can only be maintained by voluntary contributions. Send postcard for 
5), | 


g literature 
The Secretary, JOHN GROOM'S CRIPPLEAGE AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION (Dept. 2 
37, Sektorde Street, Clerkenwell, London. E.C.| 




















% 
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Why not help Dr. Barnardo’s Homes to feed their immense 
family of 8000 children? The proud slogan of the Homes is ‘‘ No 
Destitute Child Ever Refused Admission,” and how many there are! 
Every day 25,000 meals are served and 65,000 slices of bread are 
cut, and it is only through the generosity of friends of the Homes 
that each day the problem of providing these meals can be sur- 
mounted. Dotted up and down the country, many Homes, hospitals 





HAPPY YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST FAMILY: TWO OF THE 8000 
CHILDREN NOW BEING CARED FOR IN DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES, 


and Special Branches shelter, clothe, feed, and educate the largest 
family in the world. The Girls’ Village Home at Barkingside, Essex, 
is the biggest of the many Barnardo communities and houses 1500 
girls and girl and boy toddlers. At the Boys’ Garden City, Wood- 
ford Bridge, Essex, 700 boys are gaining health and strength to 
fit them for jobs when they go out into the world. 1415 children 
under five years of age are cared for in the Barnardo family. You 
can help this great work to be carried on by sending a gift to 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 18-26, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Do not overlook the Royal Northern Hospital. Tucked away “ off 
the map ”’ in the Holloway Road, it is unable to attract much attention 
to its wants. Yet its needs are greater than most. It is the seventh 
largest General Hospital in London and serves an area of over seventy 
square miles with a poor population of more than a million. In eighty 
years the Hospital has grown enormously, but the demands on its services 
grow with it. For years it has struggled to reduce its long “‘ in-patient ”’ 
waiting-list and the handicaps of lack of space, lack of modern equip- 
ment, and lack of public support. The Hospital is now appealing for 
£350,000 for renovations and re-equipment and for the erection of new 
buildings and_ extensions. Donations should be addressed to The 
Chairman of the Special Appeal, Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway, N.7. 

Every day the Waifs and Strays Society is helping poor and ill-treated 
children from all parts of the country. For over half a century it has 
given homes to more than 40,000. The Society’s Homes are all small, and 
each child has individual care. They are dressed just like other children, 
they attend the local schools, and belong to local troops of Scouts and 
Guides. There are 107 Homes all over the country, including special 
ones for babies and toddlers, of whom there are some hundreds. The 
children are trained to earn their own living ; the girls learn dressmaking, 
laundry, and domestic work, and the boys are taught printing, carpentry, 
gardening, and tailoring. Your gift should be sent to the Secretary, 
The Waifs and Strays Society, Kennington, London, S.E.11. 

The Shaftesbury Homes and Avethusa Training Ship are doing 
great national work preparing over 1100 poor boys and girls to be 
fit and useful citizens. There are 240 boys in the Avethusa Training 
Ship—a _ steel barque moored in the Medway near Rochester— 
training for service in the Royal Navy and the Royal Mercantile 
Marine. The remaining 900 children are entering civil occupations. 
Already over 33,500 children have gone from the Society into occu- 
pations, with the most marked success. Boys and girls from the 
age of five are received from poor homes and trained and main- 
tained in schools and homes until they reach an age at which they 
are able to support themselves. Send what you can to the Shaftes- 
bury Homes and Arethusa Training Ship, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


(Continued overleaf. 











At Christmas remember, 


please, the children in poverty 
in East London and assist us 
to provide ‘‘ Treats’ for 17,000. 
The cost is 2/- each. Aid us 
also to give 1,200 Christmas 
parcels to families in urgent 
need, and a sociable party on 
Christmas Day to a number of 
“lonely souls,’’ isolated in life. 








Kindly send a Christmas gift, 
large or small, to 


THE GENEROUS HAND 








The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


The cE ci STEPNEY CENTRAL HALL, 
35 i COMMERCIAL ROAD, 


MISSION LONDON, E.1 














CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 





AY 


re pr. 
~ BARNARDOS 
HOMES 


will make over 8,000 children happier. 


You can be sure that your Xmas Gift to Barnardo's 
will bring real happiness to needy girls and boys. 


SEND THEM A 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of 10/- 


|? is an experience 
you will enjoy ! 


Cheques, etc., should be 

crossed, made payable to 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes, and 

forwarded to 92 Barnardo 

House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, 





















She 
Crusade 
against 


, CANCER 

































































URGENTLY 
REQUIRED 


The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 
to provide the following much needed extensions : 
EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. The Royal Cancer Hospital 


Research Institute is one of the leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, 
but the work needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


2 ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS. The Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1859. 
Many of the wards date from that period and must be enlarged and modernized. 


NURSES’ HOME. A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort 
3 and rest for the Nursing staff. 


Without these necessary and long deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO THE EARL OF GRANARD 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
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How will the men who ply on our trade routes fare this 
=e Christmas ? The British Sailors’ Society will give hospitality all over 
MAKE THIS YOUR “CHRISTMAS Box’ the world to sailors away from home, lighthouse-keepers, and light- 
ship crews, and to the widows and orphans of those who gave their 

. ail re SSE lives in the service of our Empire. The Society makes the proud 
claim that ‘‘ None will be forgotten,’’ and is doing its utmost this 

Christmas to provide cheer for many of the unemployed officers and 


Sw 
SS 





THE ART OF SPLICING PATIENTLY EXPLAINED: BOYS OF THE BRITISH SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY’S SEA TRAINING HOME THOROUGHLY TRAINED IN SEAMANSHIP. 


men of the Merchant Service and members of their families. During 
1935 the Society gave 105,215 free meals and 30,171 free beds; 
issued 1474 libraries; and trained 158 boys at the Prince of Wales 
Sea Training Hostel. Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
British Sailors’ Society, 680, Commercial Road, London, E.14. 

And now consider the splendid work done for the maimed py 
the Royal Surgical Aid Society. This Society started its benevolent 
career seventy-four years ago, and has benefited the poor in all 
parts of the country ; supplying suitable surgical appliances by which 
great numbers of people have been enabled to retain or regain their 


This Winter there are thousands without the pg rk ogee The last annual er. <a WR gre osd a wee 

icles of life, dee to unemsloyment. sickness of thanks irom men and women whose urgent needs have been me 

a ' ried dl ’ ’ from the Society’s resources. Since the foundation in 1862 no fewer 

or destitution. Last» Christmas, thousands of than 1,593,117 appliances have been supplied —truly a remarkable 

men, women and children were the guests of record. Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, 

The Salvation Army. Will you help us to minister Royal Surgical Aid Society, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
in the same way this year? E.C.4, to whom contributions should be addressed. 

Please send a gift to General Evangeline Booth, Just over half a century ago, The National Society for the 

401, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. Prevention of Cruelty to Children began work with the ambition 


The S a that every child in the land should live “at least an_ endurable 
al fh life.’’” To-day this Society ranges itself with what may be described 

Va on rmy as the positive child welfare movement, and claims—and works for— 

“‘an. even chance” for every child. Since its formation it has 

helped nearly 4,500,000 suffering children and ensured for them the 


























happiness of a normal life, free from the shadows of brutality, 
PARTIES XX | neglect and indifference. Many people, however, still fail to appre- 
\ 


Ue) CHRISTMAS 
K Dp ye a FARE 


ciate the great contribution this Society has made, and is always 
making, towards the advancement of the welfare of our youngest 
The poorest of citizens. The national character of the work is reflected in valuable 
‘ee contributions to the legislation of this country, including the Preven- 
ee beter Poa i tion of Cruelty Act of 1889, 1894, and 1904. Contributions should 
the poor in be sent to William J. Elliott, Director, Victory House, Leicester 
= _ ° a | square, W.C.2. 
East-Central What is Christmas-time to those who are without the necessities 
; of life this winter ? Unemployment stalks through our land. Sick- 
Lon d on | ness takes its toll. Destitution brings its terrors. Last year, in 
| addition to consistent relief of need throughout the twelve months, 
| The Salvation Army had as its Christmas guests 150,000 men, 





women and children who otherwise would have known little of the 

| have been cared for by festive season. Readers are asked to help the Salvation Army to 

| ERLE. things temporal minister in the same way this year, and gifts will be gratefully 
and spiritual for 95 ; ; 


received by General Evangeline Booth at International Headquarters, 






































lac | 101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
This Christmas Day Our aid should be given readily to those who are continually striving 
we hope to be able to find a means of curing cancer. The Resear h Institute at the Cancer 
to provide, at the In- Hospital in London has recently achieved some success in this battle. 
| stitution, 800 to 1,000 Recently Professor E. L. Kennaway and Professor J. W. Cook, both of 
' ; ; 3 destitute men and ; = 
This mother is worried. Her wots with « Roast es = : Se rreerrres erro rere 
little ones will miss the good Beef and Plum Pud- | 
things of Christmas—unl ding Dinner as usual. 
5 } a 
At no other t : 
re hare cupboard \ At this season, parcels 
sa baibciebok eandent | 4 mperiai Lancer nesearch run 
rates so cr ee 2 of groceries, clothing 
ee ee ee 6 and toys, and tons of Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
ror tf VUTIETS - . coals for fireless grates, | President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Will yOu gia S will be distributed Chairman of the Executive Committee—SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
through the C t among hundreds’ of Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E. F.R.C.S. 
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the Research Institute, were chosen from cancer research workers of 
forty-five countries to receive a prize of £350 and 50 milligrammes of 
radium. This reward is regarded as a triumph for British research workers 
and for the Cancer Hospital, in which patient investigation has been going 
on for many years and is being continued. Professor Cook does not 
claim that Professor Kennaway and himself have discovered a “‘ cure,” 
but they have arrived at a working hypothesis that cancer may be caused 
by some bio-chemical process in the body “ taking a wrong turning.” 
This work can be assisted by donations being sent to The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, S.W.3. 


Cancer research is also forwarded by the Imperial Cancer Research 
lund. Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, as 
a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial Research 
Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation of the disease 
in man and animals. The work of this Fund and of other great centres of 
research has increased the knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer, 
and has so altered the medical outlook that cases .of disease are now 
curable in increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual expenditure, and, 
moreover, the present laboratories have become too small for the scope of 
the work. The need for expansion makes it imperative for the Fund to 
appeal for donations, subscriptions, and legacies, which. should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 


It is one of the tragedies of life that persons afflicted with a physical 
deformity not only have to bear the pain from their infirmity, but have 
to face the fact that they have little or no place in the world of business, 
and are therefore compelled to rely on the charity of others. It was to 
help those in that position that John A. Groom founded The Crippleage 
seventy years ago, his aim being not only to train crippled girls to make 
artificial flowers, but to market their products. The Crippleage provides 
a home for crippled girls and light, healthy, and spacious workrooms. 
In the Garden Village at Edgware Way, 219 crippled girls are in residence ; 
and another too are employed in the workrooms at Clerkenwell while 
living in their own homes. At Clacton-on-Sea there is an Orphanage 
for two hundred children. Help these girls, who try to help themselves, 
by sending a contribution to John Groom's Crippleage, 37, Sekforde 
Street, London, E.C.1. 





PREBENDARY CARLILE, FOUNDER OF 


PACKING THE FIRST CHRISTMAS PARCEL : 
THE*® CHURCH ARMY (LEFT), AND THE BISHOP OF WILLESDEN WITH PARCELS FOR 
NEEDY FAMILIES. 


Prebendary Carlile, who reaches his ninetieth birthday on Jan. 14 
next, is still the active head of the Church Army, which he founded 
in 1882. The Prebendary hopes to arrange a wider distribution of 
Christmas - dinner parcels than ever this year, as well as the giving 
away of large quantities of coal and Yule logs. He seeks the kindly 
co-operation of men and women of good will—your co-operation, in 
fact. The sending of a Christmas parcel to a poor family will 
make a difference—just that difference between a happy Christmas 
and one that is a mockery of the spirit of this greatest of all 
festivals. A gift of £5 will provide a parcel each for TEN poor 
fainilies. Donations will be welcomed by Prebendary, Carlile at Church 
Army Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


povel SURGICAL AID socen— 





Patron: His Majesty The King. 


@ Gives every description of Appliance to the afflicted poor. 

@ Its operations are not confined to any locality. 

@ Subscribers receive ‘ Letters’’ of recommendation in return 
for their Subscriptions and thus the distribution of their 
benefactions is in their own hands. 


© The number of subscribers’ “Letters”? required in each 
case is in proportion to the cost of the Appliance needed. 

@ Subscribers of one guinea receive four ‘ Letters.” How 
many may we send you for the benefit of some deserving 
person in whom you are kindly interested, and whose case 
we have investigated. 

® Address the Secretary, Head Office, 

Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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LET YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
BE A GIFT 10 
THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


The Society carries on the great work of caring for 1,100 
poor boys and girls, and training» them to become good and 
useful men and women. 


PLEASE LET YOUR COLLECTION 

AT YOUR CHRISTMAS DINNER 

BE FOR THIS GREAT AND GOOD 

CAUSE OF CARING FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


one training for civil employment 
and the other for the Royal Navy 


NO VOTES ARE NECESSARY. 
ENSURE ADMISSION 


£60,000 is required annually to meet the current expenses, 
and the Society has only a very small endowment 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 


typical children 
of the Society ; 





POVERTY AND NECESSITY 
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CHRISTMAS 
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In ports all over the world, 
thousands of British seamen will 
spend their Christmas leave in 
British Sailors’ Society Hostels. 
Please help us to entertain and 
cheer them. Also provide treats 
for Sailors’ widows and dependants 


Jack's Christmas Cheer 
depends on the 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


Gifts welcomed by Hon. Treas., The Right 
Hon. Sir Fredk. Sykes, P.C., G.C.S.I., ete. 
680, Commercial Road, London, E.14. Chair- 
man: Hon. L. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.A., 
General Secretary: Mr. H. E. Barker. 
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LOVE begets LOVE | 


“Mummy,” ‘“ Daddy,’— |} 
from tiny lips, no two 
words sound sweeter. Yet 
many parents choose to 
crush the joys that child- 
ren give. Cruel deeds, neg- 
lectful actions — innocent 
little ones cannot escape | 
them, but you can dry 
their tears through the 





PLEASE SEND A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 





to Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. W. Truscott, Bt., 

National Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 


(President: - H.R.H. The Duke ot Kent.) 
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COVER-PICTURE in Colours: 

By Hiroshige (1797-1858). 

A picturesque effect of snow such as this appealed to the 
Japanese as much as the Christmas scenes, which will be found 
reproduced on later pages, did to the European masters who 
painted them. 

By Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


PRESENTATION PLATE: ‘GOOD COMPANIONS.” From 
the Painting ‘‘ James Alexander Simpson When a Boy,” 
by ARTHUR WILLIAM DEVIS. (1763-1822). 

A delightful child picture which fetched the remarkable sum 
of 3,600 guineas at Christie’s this summer. 

FATHER, DEAR FATHER. A Piquant Short Story by 
MARK HELLINGER, Author of ‘‘ The Ten Million.” 
With Illustrations by G. LANG. 

In despair Helen Waters went away leaving no address, 
thinking that the shock of losing his sole supporter might 
cause her drunken father to get a grip on himself. It 
certainly produced a change of attitude in old Waters! 


SHISAKU IN SNOW. 


is 
EYOODOOOOOVOWM MOOOOCOHOOOOCOUH scanned 


THE WORK OF ART. A Full Page in Colours from the 
MW, Painting by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
= My lady is ‘‘ quizzing’’ the work of art. Perhaps it 
ren pr, us will do as a Christmas present, or perhaps she is only 
= % >» “a trying to catch her own charming reflection in the glass! 
Zh || 7S BALLAD OF BYGONE LADIES. Two Pages in Colours 


illustrating Villon’s Famous Poem. Decorations by E. H. 

SHEPARD. Verses by C. E. BYLES. 

These pages show who those beauteous, cruel, romantic ladies 
were who haunted Frangois Villon’s fancy, and how they looked 
to their lovers. 


CONTEMPLATION. A Full-Page Reproduction in Colours 
of the Picture ‘“‘ The Magdalen in Contemplation,” probably 
by a Seventeenth-Century Dutch Artist. 

A blue delighted Fra Angelico; Vermeer had his marvel- 
lous yellow. Here an old painter has devised a picture 
round a gorgeous red, which, like the Magdalen, is at once 
passionate and pure. 


THE MOON IN HER 
MARGUERITE STEEN 
“ Return of a Heroine.” 
SPURRIER, R.B.A. 
Prim Hardy used to believe the impossible would happen. 

But they took her baby away and a life of squalor dimmed 

her belief. The story shows how the impossible did happen— 

at Christmas time. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS. Three Full Pages in 
Colours. Told and Illustrated by MURIEL BRODERICK. 
The beauty of flowers has appealed to the imagination of 

all peoples. Greeks, Celts, Persians, and Chinese felt that 

they must be maidens enchanted, relics of sad old things 
long ago, of the pity or the caprice of celestial beings. 

A STITCH IN TIME. A Full Page 
Water-Colour by W. E. WEBSTER. 
What is she sewing, this demure little person by her 

Regency fireside? Blue bows and ribbons are going on to 

something; a trousseau, perhaps, or a Christmas gift. 











LAP. A Christmas Story by 
Author of ‘“ Unicorn” and 
With Illustrations by STEVEN 








in Colours from the 


PRINCESS BA. A Short Story by BECHHOFER 
ROBERTS, Author of ‘“ The Coat of Many Colours ’’ and 
“The Jury Disagree.’’ With Illustrations by GORDON 
= NICOLL, e-1. 
Joe, the stable-lad, found the Princess at his cottage 
door. The Squire brought her up; a Princess was “ gentry, 


of course. Wonderful that she stooped to run away with 
poor Joe and spend her life with him. What was the 
explanation ? 
\ ANCESTORS OF THE MOTOR CAR: STEAM 
‘ CARRIAGES TAKE THE ROAD. Five Pages in Colours 
. (including a Double-Page Water-Colour Drawing of a Steam 
Q». 4 Carriage at the old Knightsbridge Toll-gate by CHARLES 
{Xe ROBINSON) with a descriptive article. 


What a sensation the steam carriage made careering along 
at fully fifteen miles per hour! Now we think nothing of 
fifty as we hurry to be in time for Christmas celebrations. 
KEEPING CHRISTMAS: ‘FARE AND FUN IN 

SUBURBIA” and ‘‘ FLOURISHES IN MAYFAIR.” 

Two Full Pages in Colours by EDMUND BLAMPIED. 

Though time passes and customs change, still, at the 
first Christmas in the reign of Edward VIII., the season of 
good cheer is observed alike in W.1, S.W.7, and N.E.28! 
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CHRISTMAS AT DINGLEY DELL: MR. PICKWICK 
SALUTES THE OLD LADY BENEATH THE MYSTIC 
BRANCH. A Double-Page in Colours from the Picture 
by FRANK REYNOLDS, R.I. 
How good to meet them again—old Mr. Wardle, the 

Fat Boy, the inimitable Sam, and Mr. Pickwick himself! 

Nothing can ever deprive us of these old friends, provided 

by the rich humanity of Charles Dickens. 

WHEN WINTERS WERE WHITE: CHRISTMAS AS 
THE MASTERS SAW IT. I.—‘ The Frozen River.” 
By Avercamp. II.—‘‘ A Winter Scene.’ By Rademaker. 
III.—‘‘ A Winter Scene.” By Jacob Cats. IV.—‘‘ Winter 
in Norfolk.’”” By Henry Bright. And a Double-Page 
Reproduction in Colour of ‘“ VILLAGE IN THE SNOW,” 
by Lucas van Valkenborch (c. 1540-c. 1625). 
Green winters are so frequent now; but these paintings 

record a very different state of things. The old-time 

painters revelled in the picturesque, snow-clad scenes. 


IN THE DAYS OF GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMAMMA : 


“THE EMPTY PURSE,” A Full Page in Colours 
after the Painting by JAMES COLLINSON:; and 
“LONDON VISITORS,” a Full Page in Colours -after 


the Painting by TISSOT. 

In the dear old days of the past, what feminine grace, what 
rich fabrics—and what a profusion of charming knick-knacks ! 
A NAUTICAL ENTHUSIAST. A Full Page in Colours 

Reproduced from the Painting by A. D. MCCORMICK, R.I. 

England's heritage is on the sea. This eighteenth-century 
gentleman and his sailor friend felt, as we do still, the 
fascination of old ship models. 
BOUNTY FOR THE DESTITUTE. 

SYBIL BOLITHO and CEN 

“Mrs. Rudd Writes Home. 

EDWARD OSMOND. 

Miss Pilgrim went to tea with Annie, the old family 
servant, at Christmas time. She had to leave at six o’clock 
sharp—for a party, Miss Pilgrim said. Annie knew she had 
come down in the world, but she never guessed the truth. 
A BUSINESS ARRANGEMENT. A Short Story by 

NORAH COTTERILL. With Illustrations by EDMUND 

BLAMPIED. 

A tale of Jenks, the pavement artist, 
mongrel, 








A Short Story by 
FEARNLEY, Authors of 
” With Illustrations by 


and Snooker, his 
who were parted for a time but reunited by a 


misunderstanding. 

A SPY IN THE CAMP: AN INCIDENT OF THE 
“FORTY-FIVE.” Reproduced in Colours from the Paint- 
ing by JOHN SEYMOUR LUCAS, R.A., RI. With 


Verses by C. E. BYLES. 
Long past are the days when Englishman fought Scotch- 
man, and the Hanoverian dogged the Jacobite. All are 
now united in rejoicing at the season of good will. But to 
this day espionage has remained a subject of universal interest. 


COLLISION. A Short Story by W. TOWNEND, Author 


of ‘‘Captain Heron.” With Illustrations by JACK M. 
FAULKS. 
Johnny, the ship’s officer, fell romantically in love with 


a girl on board. A favoured rival—the ship in collision— 
the dastardly swine snatching the girl's life-belt—Johnny’s 
moment. And yet this tale has an unexpected ending. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN BEADLE STREET. A Short 
Story by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, Author of 
“Patience Dean,” ‘“‘ Deborah,’”’ etc. With Illustrations by 
W.. &: S.- SPORT, 
There was something queer in the interest they took in 

him, Bartlett, a wretched vacuum-cleaner salesman, down 

and out. Queer—the old sailorman with the same name 
as Bartlett’s father—the money he gave him. But the 
money was real, even if all the rest were hallucinations. 

PRE-CAMERA STAGE PORTRAITURE. A 
Reproductions in Colour of Stothard 
Eighteenth-Century Actresses. 

It is interesting to compare the 


Page of 
Drawings of 


delicacy of these 


eighteenth-century stage portraits with modern camera 
studies of theatrical personalities. 

KING SOLOMON ASKING THE ANIMALS AND 
BIRDS WHETHER HE SHOULD DRINK THE 


WATER OF IMMORTALITY. A Full Page _ Repro- 
duction in Colours of a Painting in a Mogul Manuscript. 
Fairy-tales are treasured by every nation. This charm- 
ing Oriental one retains all its piquancy, and the Mogul 
illumination all its freshness and richness. 











NOTE.—AIl the characters in the fiction in this number are imaginary. 
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He lifted the little girl to the bar top... she pulled her dress down modestly and started to sing in a weak whisper. 


FATHER, DEAK FATHER .. . 


By MARK HELLINGER, 


Author of “The Ten Million.” 


mHARLIE WATERS breathed like a man exhausted. He 
leaned heavily against the bar with his elbows, and tried 
to wet his cracked lips with his thick tongue. He turned 
and looked toward his feet with half-closed eves. 

“°Smy kid,’ he mumbled. The little girl looked up, 
frightened. Her eyes were wide terror, and she tried to back away 
from her father. Charlie Waters grabbed the little child so roughly 
he vanked her off her feet, 

The bar-tender looked at a customer and shrugged. This scene 
had been repeated many times before. The bar-tender didn’t like to 
allow the child in the place, but Charlie Waters was a good customer. 





He spent his week’s saiary in the joint every Saturday. 

“Sing for people,’’ Charlie muttered sleepily. He lifted the little 
girl to the bar top and almost dropped her. 

She was about seven, and she wore her hair braided with dirty ribbons 
tied to the ends. She pulled her little dress down modestly, and started 
to sing in a weak whisper 


“ Louder,”’ said Charlie petulantly. ‘‘ How ya expect the cuss’mers 
to hear, hah?’”’ The child started to cry 
‘““Aw, let ’er go home,” the bar-tender said. ‘‘ What the hell, 


Charlie.”’ 

“Mind ya own bizniss. If ’er daddy says to sing, she’s gonna 
sing. Hah, Helen ? ”’ 

The child wiped her eyes with dirty hands, and nodded. She started 
again. She sang a song called ‘‘ Baby Shoes.’’ It was popular then 
Her frail voice was away off key, but she sang loudly When she had 
finished, one of the customers threw her a quarter. The bar-tender 
gave her a nickel. 

Charlie set her down on the floor and gave her a light whack on the 
seat as she ran forhome. Hechuckled. He’d get that money later 

It was always like that. Evervbody knew what a drunk Charlie 
Waters was. Everybody knew that, since his wife died, the baby had 
been without a mother’s care. 

Yes, everybody knew about it. Everybody talked about it But 
nobody had nerve enough to do anything about it. 

When the child was fourteen, she started minding babies for money. 
She was a ragged, skinny urchin, with a smart head and brooding eyes. 


Illustrated by G. LANG. 


Her father wanted her to quit school. He said he was out earning a 
living at her age. 

She begged him, sometimes on her knees, to allow her to continue. 
She wanted to be a school teacher. She ’d make a good salary some day— 
if he ’d let her continue. 

She worked hard at school. And after school she did everything 
possible to make a few cents for Charlie. It took a long time to achieve 
her ambition. 3ut one day, tall and slender and graceful, she stood 
in a line of white-robed girls. And a smiling professor handed her a 
ribboned diploma 

Helen Waters was a school teacher. 


She was a good teacher. She knew the value of kindness. And 
patience. She worked hard to make a good record. And she succeeded. 
3ut Charlie, as he got older, became worse. He lost job after job. The 


task of keeping the house going fell to the one-time little girl who cried 
in bar-rooms 

She gave him money for liquor, too. When she didn’t, Charlie became 
peeved. And when he got that way, he did things to make her ashamed 
He borrowed money. He got drunk and fell asleep on the sidewalk. He 
babbled to anybody who would listen about his daughter. Said she 
threw him out of the house. That she said she hoped he’d catch 
pneumonia and die 

Teachers in the school talked about it. So did pupils. One day, 
when she chastised a youngster for slapping another child in class, the 
boy ran out of the room screaming that her old man was a drunkard and 
sO was she. 

Helen wanted to resign. She wrote a short note to the school board. 
In it, she said that she had felt a great deal of mental distress in teaching, 
and that it would be better if she stepped aside. 

The school board was smart. They knew the real reason. And 
they prevailed upon her to forget her mental distress and keep on teach- 
ing. They told her, rather pointedly, that their only concern was her 
influence for the good over her pupils 

Helen stayed 

After a while, Charlie Waters made no pretence of looking for a job 
He spent most of his time in the saloon. He told Helen that she shouldn't 
expect him to work. That he was getting old. And that be deserved a 

[Continued on page 62. 
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l Ls FROM BOND STREET 


Perfect presents for every person and every purse, each 


one conveying its fragrant message of good-will with that distinction 


and assurance of delighted re eptior their loveliness and 


- ewe , 
Bond Street origin bestow upon them. 





Those delightful Yardley Gifts pictured here, and many others 
equally desirable, from the largest magnificent Gift Cases to the 


single lovely little bottles of any of the enchanting Yardley 





perfumes, are obtainable at any of the best Chemists and Stores. 


eo GIFTS BYIZ1;30 745 


YARDLEY 33 OLD BOND STREET LONDON wii 
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THE WORK OF ART. 


FROM THE PAINTING ENTITLED “THE FLOWER PIECE," BY CHARLES ROBINSON, 
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BALLAD OF BYGONE LADIES. 


After the French of Francois Villon (1431 -C. 1463). 


O tell me where, in what domain, 

Flora, the lovely Roman, dwells : 

Where Archipiade : or on what swain 
Thais now casts her kindred spells. 

Echo, who mortal fair excels, 

And wafts reply o'er stream and mere— 
Where bides she now ? No answer tells! .. . 


“But where are the snows of yester year?” 


Where is that lady, sage and sweet, 
Héloise, for whose dear sake love-lorn. 
At St. Denys, a monk’s retreat 


Abelard chose, of manhood shorn ? 





The Flora mentioned in the second line of Villon’s famous ballad is most probably ihe Roman goddess of flowers and spring, whose annual festival, the Floralia, was ce'ebrated 
from April 18 to May 3.—Archipiade may be a corruption of some Greek courtesan’s nzme, possibly Archippa, the mistress of Sophocles.- Thais wes he elebrated Athenian 
courtesan who followed Alexander on his expedition into Asia, and after his death married Ptolemy, King of Egypt. The tradition that Thais incited Sisuande . b coe the palace 
at Persepolis is preserved in Dryden's well-known poem, “ Alexander's Feast."—Echo was a Greek nymph who used to detain Hera, wife of Zeus ro ape rs od ame = mes 
sported with other nymphs. On discovering the trick, Hera took revenge by changing her into an echo. In that state Echo fell in love with Narcissus, b t h love bein 

unrequited, she pined oway till nothing remained of her but her voice.—The historic love story of Héloise and Abelard has been treated in modern lite oe an oe e seaaes 
and other writers. Heloise (about 1101-1164) was a niece cf Fulbert, canon of Notre Dame. Abelard (1079-1142) was her instructor and soon her aus ‘She oe a child 
and they were secretly married, but to save Abelard’s career she denied the marriage and took the veil, eventually becoming an abbess. Fulbert reven ed himself b inflicting 
on Abelard a shameful mutilation. Abelard became a monk and won fame as a scholar and theologian.—Villon's allusion to a youthful sdveniens ea a te oe ln i nee 


DRAWINGS BY E. H. SHEPARD, TRANSLATION BY C. E. BYLES. (Continued opposite 
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BALLAD OF BYGONE LADIES. 
(Continued.) 


Where she—that cruel Queen forsworn— 
Who into Seine, fast-flowing near 


Her bower, hurled Buridan bound at 


morn ? . 


“ But where are the snows of yester year ?” 


Where is Queen Blanche, as lily fair, 
Whose siren song would oft enchain 

Her king? Tall Bertha? Beatrix ? Where 
Allys ? or Eremburge of Maine ? 

Where saintly Jeanne, maid of Lorraine, 
Whom Rouen’s English flame did sear? 


Where are they, Virgin sovereign ? 





“But where are the snows of yester year?” 
ENVOI. 


Prince, ask not of this year or week 
Where these may be, who are not here : 
Still this refrain mocks all you seek— 


sii ate 
“ But where are the snows of yester year ! 





ET tage 


yi 


~ aeree 
, 
eee 


to relate to Jean Buridan, a noted French philosopher of the 14th century. A French commentator on the poem says: “It was a well-established tradition at the University of 
Paris that a Queen of France had used for nocturnal debaucheries the Tour de Nesle, situated beside the Seine on the present site of the Palais de "Institut. She used to a 
into the tower all the men who passed by, and particularly the students who pleased her; then, her caprice satisfied, she had them killed and thrown into the river. sa ac 
the luck to escape death, and he uttered that terrible saying, destined to be his revenge and justification—' It is permissible to slay a quesn if it becomes necessary. ~t is 
the earliest writer to mention this tradition. The three daughters-in-law of Philip the Fair (Philip IV. of France, 1268-1314) had been accused of adultery, and — yah 
Marguerite of Burgundy, wife of Louis le Hutin (Louis X., 1289-1316), was strangled in prison in 1314, by order of the King. Buridan became one tte seep ep ee 
professors at the University of Paris.""—The Blanche of Villon's ballad is evidently Blanche of Castile, mother of St. Louis (Louis IX., 1215-1270). King Thibaut of pop aba 
loved her secretly and wrote songs for her to sing.— The “Jeanne of Lorraine" is, of course, the immortal heroine of France, St. Joan. She was born in 1412 a ° my, 
the Duchy of Bar, then part of Lorraine, and was burnt at Rouen, by the English, on May 30, 1431. 


DRAWINGS BY E. H, SHEPARD TRANSLATION BY C. FE BYLES. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 


This beautiful painting, the full title of which is “‘The Magdalen in Contemplation,” shows her seated 

at the foot of the Cross. It has been traditionally attributed to Velasquez (1599-1660), the celebrated 

Spanish painter. The names of various seventeenth-century Dutch artists have also been suggested, 

though none of them has found general acceptance. The painting was shown in 1934 at the Yorkshire 

Loan Exhibition of Pictures, at York, and last year it was included in an exhibition of Dutch Old 
Masters at Rotterdam 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE OWNER, 4 FAWKES 
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She shrieked aloud, as she pushed her hand along the space at her side where, before she had fallen asleep, she had left him... People came; the gas was lighted, and Prim, stark 
crazy, faced her mother and sister as they cried to her to hold her noise, she was disturbing the neighbours. 


THE MOON 


By MARGUERITE STEEN, 


Author of “Unicorn” and “ Return of a Heroine,” etc. 


HEY had always said she was silly, and she could not quite 
think why. “ That Prim Hardy!” they said. ‘ She ’Il 
sit on her own doorstep-with-a-crust in her hand and 
a ladder in her stocking, waiting for the moon to fall 
into her lap!’’ She had always expected the impossible 
to happen, and, as is usually (and, to ordinary indi- 

videaie. annoyingly) the way with such people, it very often did. She 
never made a fuss about it: she merely accepted it with a serene satis- 
faction, as proof of her private and unformulated theory that the world 
was a place where, if one was firm enough and sure enough, one’s wishes 
were fulfilled. 

She fully expected, for instance, that someone would fall in love with 
her some day, and that she would get married and have a baby all of 
her own—babies being, to her way of thinking, the most lovely and 
desirable things in the world. And in time—Prim having eyes like 
lagoons and a ruffle of copper-coloured hair just long enough for her to 
catch a strand of it between her strong, white teeth—this very naturally 
came to pass; only, by some strange oversight, the magic did not work 
quite as it should have done, because the baby’s father, whose name 
she could never remember, because it was one of those funny foreign ones, 
bolted for the woods about three weeks before she, still, unfortunately, 
Prim Hardy, was taken into hospital for her baby to be born. 

It was difficult, then, to go on believing in magic ; realism came very 
close in the bleak hospital ward, where the nurses were all too over- 
worked to pay more than conventional attention to the patient in bed 
Number 14. Pain mopped all one’s dreams. She came out to find that 
people were annoyed with her for having her baby ; particularly her 
mother, and her sister Gladys, who was going to marry a young man in 
the Salvation Army. For some reason, Gladys was most insistent that 
he should not know about the baby, and this hurt Prim, who was so 
proud of her baby she wanted to show it to everyone. And one most 
terrible night she woke up and found it was gone. 

She could not believe it. She shrieked aloud, as she pushed her 
hand along the space at her side where, before she had fallen asleep, 
she had left him, folded cosily in a blanket and protected by a pillow, 
in case she should roll on him. People came; the gas was lighted, and 
Prim, stark crazy, faced her mother and sister as they cried to her to 
hold her noise, she was disturbing the neighbours. ‘‘ Where’s my 
baby ? My baby’s gone!” She was like a cat that has had its kittens 
taken away ; creeping about on hands and knees, seeking in every likely 
and unlikely corner for her lost child. 





IN HER LAP. 


Illustrated by STEVEN SPURRIER, R.B.A. 


When they had shaken and smacked her into silence, her mother 
told her that the baby had been taken away (‘‘ And thankful you should 
be, my girl, after disgracing yourself and your home the way you ’ve 
done! ’’), and that it would be properly looked after, but that Prim was 
never to see or to speak of it again. And presently, being silly, she 
accepted this. But she was so frightfully unhappy that one evening she 
walked out of the house, telling herself she would get a job to do, and 
earn some money, and then she would find out where her baby had gone 
and steal him back for her own. Unfortunately, the magic went wrong 
again. You might think that, with housewives crying out upon the 
domestic servant problem, and business women seeking in vain for some- 
one to take their children out while they were at the office, a nice-looking 
girl like Prim Hardy could easily have found work. Perhaps she looked. 
in the wrong places. Probably her lips were too soft, and her body too 
tender and pretty ; and, of course, she had no “ character.’””’ Everyone 
seemed to mistrust her: even the people in the hostel to which some 
well-meaning person had directed her on the night she left home. She 
was asked a number of impertinent questions, made to pray to a God 
of whom she did not think much since He had allowed her baby to be 
taken away from her, and found a horrible little job washing dishes in a 
basement, for which she was given ten shillings a week. It was like 
planting a primrose in a sewer. 

Six months later there was not very much left of the original Prim 
Hardy. She had learned, perhaps, not to be quite so silly ; not to expect 
things to happen simply because she wanted them ; and she had washed 
some tens of thousands of dishes, without managing to save one penny 
towards claiming her baby again. She had changed her place several 
times, and each time the work seemed a little harder, and she a little worse 
at it. The last restaurant she reached was a very bad one. Not from 
point of view of the patrons; upstairs there was as much glimmer of 
chromium and mirror glass as the most exigent could require; there 
were soft, obsequious waiters, who handled trays with unbelievable celerity 
above the naked shoulders and burnished heads of London’s prettiest and 
most fashionable women. There were two orchestras, whose programme 
of tango and pasodoble never penetrated to those subterranean caverns 
where laboured the restaurants’ obscurest slaves, whose very existence 
was kept, a dark and shameful secret, from the shining company above 
stairs. Would they not have fled in horror, if *hey could have 
beheld those troglodytes through whose warped fingers passed the 
china from which they ate their delicately served meal? No 
apparent cleanliness would have satisfied them, had they but had 
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She found a horrible little job washing dishes in a basement, for which she was given 
ten shillings a week. 


one glimpse of the cellar in which Prim and her companions performed 
their endless task. 

Apart from the bad conditions under which they had to do their work, 
the dish-washers suffered from the great meanness of the manager of the 
restaurant, who, although food was supposed to be included in their 
miserable wages, had too much ingenuity, and too great a passion for 
utilising scraps, to allow anything but the most inedible to find its way 
to the washers’ platters. There were many days when hunger griped 
Prim’s ribs, and made her almost unable to go on with her task. And 
she was so silly she did not even grumble, as the others did. 

One day she found they were all talking about Christmas. For some 
reason a panic seized Prim, and that night she communicated with 
her family. The room in which she was living was stone cold, and had 
no light, save that of a street lamp outside the window; she wrote her 
letter with a borrowed stump of pencil upon a bit of paper she had brought 
home from the restaurant. A week later she was informed that they 
washed their hands of her, and begged her not to come home and upset 
everything, now that Gladys was settled down with her Salvation Army 
young man, and was expecting a baby of her own. The night this letter 
came happened to be Prim’s pay-night. She got her ten shillings, 
wiped her hands, and walked out into the streets. She knew that even 
starvation could not drive her back to the restaurant again. 

Like most of the smartest eating places, the Lapin Bleu—‘‘ Blue 
Bunny ” to its habitués—was situated in St. James’s, and St. James's, 
round about the hour of midnight, has a romance of its own. Very still 
are the streets, save for an occasional cruising taxi, a few gentlemen about 
their own private business, and, in a doorway here and there, some solitary, 
still hopeful figure, which breathes a sigh or an invitation as one hastens 
past. A hushed gaiety slips, hand in hand with wistfulness, along the 


pavements: two hamadryads from St. James’s vanished trees—fleeing 
towards the dawn. 

It was frostily cold : the kind of cold which is luxury to the be-cloaked, 
be-furred patrons of the ‘‘ Blue Bunny,” and torment to the less fortunate. 
Frost bit the pavements and struck into inadequately shod feet. Two 
young cats frolicked on the dustbin lids, and fled like streaks of mercury 
as these slid off and clanged upon the stones. _ From upper windows 
gleamed the rose-coloured lights that suggest warm rooms, soft furniture, 
smooth and spotless beds. Dim signs of Christmas showed through the 
unlit plate-glass of the shop windows. Prim shivered ; she was so tired 
that she was tempted to find a doorstep and sleep upon it, sooner than 
take her long, nightly tramp down the Vauxhall Road. But it was too 
cold ; she might freeze in the night, and die, and then her baby would 
never know its mother. 

There were two gentlemen walking ahead of her. Prim had been 
told that if a girl looked young and lively there were plenty of gentlemen 
who would take her to the pictures, give her a nice supper and buy her a 
present, in return for a little amusement. She had heard about these 
gentlemen, but she had never quite believed in them; her experience 
of men was that they took, rather than gave ; and she could not see that 
the mere difference between a hat and a cap, a collar and a muffler, could 
so alter the basic male instinct, as she knew it. She knew that ‘‘ amuse- 
ment,’’ from their point of view, was liable to be followed by consequences 
which were far from amusing to the provider of the entertainment, and 
she had, with great difficulty, avoided certain disagreeable risks which 
had come her way since leaving home. 

The hunger pain stabbed her so deeply that she had, for a moment, 
to stand still, clenching her hands, and looking up at the stars, which seemed 
to crackle with the frost in their dark-blue bed. She stared at them so 
long that their restlessness began to confuse her and their brilliance to 
prickle in her eyes; hunger and cold slipped momentarily from her, in 
contemplation of their splendour, and she became again Prim Hardy, 
who sat on her doorstep with a crust in her hand and a ladder in her 
stocking, waiting for the moon to fall into her lap. A faint consciousness 


of reviving magic stirred in her starved little body as she blinked, shook 
herself, and waited for the star-dazzle to go out of her eyes before con- 
tinuing on her way 

It would be lovely, she thought, if she were to meet a gentleman, 
and she were to say “‘ Hello, dear,’’ as she had heard other girls say, 
and, just because it was Christmas, he took her and gave her—well, not 
supper ; one did not eat supper in an old coat with a bit of mangy fur 
on the collar, and a pair of shoes that were down at heel, and a frock, 
covering exactly nothing, which could not be displayed because it was so 
disgraceful with the signs and stains of one’s occupation. But a nice, 
homely coffee-stall, now! Cups of steaming cocoa, a couple of hot meat 
pies, perhaps a sausage and a slice of bread and dripping ! 
Her whole body trembled as the saliva flowed under her tongue at the 
thought of the feast her imagination conjured. ‘‘ And p’raps pay one’s 
fare home in the tram,’’ she concluded breathlessly, for this was an 
unheard-of luxury, with a room to be paid for, odds and ends like soap 
and candles and matches to be considered, and a dozen necessary trifles 
that absorbed the whole of one’s ten shillings before they lay in one’s 
hand. ‘‘ Coo, I must be silly, just to think of such a thing!’’ She actually 
launched a little laugh towards the stars, which winked as though they 
thoroughly concurred. 

But so strong was the magic at that moment, that the more Prim 
thought of it, the more reasonable it appeared that the next gentleman 
who came along would return her greeting—‘‘ I might say ‘ Happy 
Christmas!’ instead of ‘ Hello!’ ’’— with a prompt invitation to the near- 
est coffee-stall. As in her childhood, Prim’s hopes had crystallised into 
positive expectations, and it seemed only a mild set-back when the two 
gentlemen ahead on whom her intentions had centred unintentionally 
outwitted her by letting themselves with a latchkey into a house a little 
further along the street. 

‘* Bother ! ’’ said Prim, and stood still for another moment, when round 
the corner of the street, as though borne on a high wind, swept a gentle- 
man whom anyone in his right mind would have recognised as a madman 
or a poet. None save madmen or poets would have been abroad that 
freezing December night in a thin white suit that looked so ghostly, as 
its wearer swept in to Jermyn Street, that Prim nearly squealed. He 
was very tall, and looked taller, because his longish hair was blown up- 
wards by the speed of his coming, and his enormous spectacles caught 
and concentrated the lamplight in two shining patches that completely 
blotted out his eyes. Really an alarming figure to meet in Jermyn Street, 
in the early hours of the morning. Not a figure with which one readily 
associated hot cocoa, meat pies and sausage, because it was so evidently 
out on urgent business of its own, and not amenable to Christmas 
greetings. 

The hunger pain caught her again unexpectedly, and, to prevent 
herself crying out, Prim had to fold her arms tightly across her stomach. 
She looked, actually, as though she were holding a baby. A queer, 
maternal picture made Prim Hardy, hugging herself for hunger, under 
the light which streamed down upon hair no longer like a wild copper 
crown, but dead as dead leaves about her weary brows. And all that 
tenderness of form and colour which had made people mistrust her when 
she first began to look for work had vanished in the dreariness of her 
subterranean occupation, had become thin and stale and harmless, because 
it no longer made up what ordinary’ people suspect as beauty. 

She had turned quite faint with the pain, and did not realise for a 
moment that he had come to a standstill in front of her, that he had 
torn off his spectacles and was staring at her with what, had she seen it, 
must have appeared as a formidable scowl. She heard a voice say 
angrily it seemed: ‘‘ Have you got a baby ?”’ 


Coo, greedy !. 
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And heard herself answer, from some pit of confusion : ‘‘ Yes—some- 
where. I don’t know where it is.” Then the pain went, and she pulled 
herself together and stared at her interlocutor. Fancy wearing white 
clothes like that on a winter night! Nearly Christmas and all! Her 
lips curled into their almost forgotten smile as, just for luck, she tried 
her prepared greeting. ‘‘ Happy Christmas, dear!’’—and then the 
pavement seemed to wave, and she felt herself tilting towards him. Coo! 
It was like a fairy-tale; here she was, going to faint into the prince’s 
arms ! 

But no arms received her; a roughish grip on her shoulder set her 
back on her feet and steadied her, while the prince said shortly : ‘‘ Here, 
pull yourself together. What ’s wrong with you ? ”’ : 

“I could do,” said Prim, blinking, but trying to smile again, ‘‘ with 
a nice meat pie ! ”’ 

She knew from his expression that he suspected her of making fun of 
him. Oh, dear! if she could only convince him of that pain which was 
starting over again 

‘You ’ve got to come with me,’’ he was saying, and his hand on her 
shoulder gave her a little shake. ‘‘ Honest—no larks—it’s the truth 
you ‘ve got a baby ?” 

An overwhelming memory of the night when her baby vanished from 
her side came over Prim ; she looked up at him, and her eyes overflowed. 
The gentleman made an impatient click of the tongue, but apparently 
strove to control himself ; Prim remembered that men are only interested 
in themselves, and that they dislike tears. The hot cocoa and the meat 
pie seemed a very long way away. 

‘“ Don’t start to cry, for goodness sake,” he was telling her. ‘‘ Come 
on—this way!” He gave her a little push in the direction from which 
he had appeared. Prim took fright; memory stirred unpleasantly, she 
tried to free her shoulder from the masterful clutch. 

‘“ Here—what are you playing at?’’ she demanded fiercely. 

“Oh, shut up!’’ returned the gentleman in a savage undertone. 


“It’s no use making a fuss, you ’re coming with me, if I have to carry 
. | ad id 
you. 


She debated whether to scream and fetch a policeman ; but in Prim’s 
walk of life the police are not looked upon as friends. She had heard 
dimly about a thing known as “ accosting,’’ that a girl who lodged in 
the same house as herself had been had up for. ‘It’s no good laying 
a complaint against a swell,’’ she had told Prim bitterly. ‘‘ He ’ll just 
tell the cop you accosted him, and it’s you for the jug every time.” 

She saw an open door, through which she was thrust, and a stair- 
case with a carpet like the carpets at the ‘“ Blue Bunny,” thick and deep 
as the moss her feet had never trod ;-and as she-stood shaking, while 
her companion slammed the door behind them, and, to Prim’s horror, 
bolted it, the one sound in the world most calculated to drive every other 
thought from her mind floated down the stairs. Floated, did we say ? 
It came down the stairs like the shriek of a dozen klaxon horns, or three 
dozen cats with their tails caught in the same number of door hinges. 
Forgetting all her fears, Prim turned upon him like an avenging fury. 

‘“*“ Here—what ’re you doing with that baby ? ’’ she demanded. 

He made a gesture which gave her the freedom of the place. 

‘Go up and see for yourself,”” he told her tersely. Faint as she still 
was, and desperately afraid that at any moment her knees would let 
her down, Prim was up the stairs and through an open doorway almost 
before the words had left his lips. 

She found.herself in a most extraordinary room, from her point of 
view : big and white as a barn, with hundreds of picture frames stacked 
against the walls. A stove roared at one end, and before it, on the floor, 
in a basket from which most evidently the puzzled black spaniel which 
cocked anxious ears in a corner of the room had been ousted, kicked and 
roared the author of the noise: a sopping, wretched mess of spilt food, 
milk, and something that looked like gravy, writhing in the strangling 
confusion of its twisted garments, and, by the colour of its face, rapidly 
advancing towards the apoplexy which would no doubt have overtaken 
it, had it not been for the intervention of Prim. 

She might be silly, she might be the world’s worst dish-washer ; but 
she did know, thought Prim, what to do about babies! It was a moment's 
work to nip it out of the basket, to free the struggling little neck from its 
constriction of tape and damp clothing; to fling the soiled garments 
aside and snatch up a white shawl which had been flung across the 
end of a couch, to take their place. While this was going on, the shrieks 
subsided to whimpers, and finally to snuffling sobs, that ended in hiccups ; 
the silence which ensued was almost as appalling as the uproar; the 
spaniel came wriggling uneasily, to sniff at the limp bundle in Prim’s 
arms. 

‘‘T suppose that ’s what they call the mother instinct.” The irony 
in the voice communicated itself to Prim, stinging her to the retort: 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, for neglecting your kid like that!” 

‘ Suffering catfish |!’ gasped the apparent owner of the room, ‘‘ You 
don't suppose it’s mine? I’d see myself damned before I'd have a 
thing like that! ’’ He pointed a scornful finger at the late disturber of 
the peace; and, indeed, nothing but sheer prejudice could have seen 
beauty in the crumpled, purplish face pillowed on Prim’s arm. For her, 
however, all babies were a matter of prejudice; she flushed with un- 
necessary resentment and tossed her head. 

“I bet if you had one of your own, you 'd think it was lovely, whatever 
it looked like. Where did you get it from?” she inquired, natural 
female curiosity breaking through annoyance. 

‘You may well ask.’ He was now at the mantelpiece, looking for 
something, which proved to be a pipe. While he filled it, the spaniel 
went and sat down on his foot, looking up as much as to say: “‘ What 
have we let ourselves in for now ?"’ Master and dog exchanged a glance 
of profound sympathy. 


‘I don’t suppose you ’ve got a drop of milk in the house?” Prim 
accused him, as the infant stirred in her arms. 

‘Milk? I’ve spilt about a quart, trying to get it into the little 
beast ; but I expect there ’s some left. You ’d better come and see.” 
He led the way to what Prim supposed was the larder, but, as she stag- 
gered to her feet, she found the baby’s weight was too heavy for her ; 
she laid it hurriedly on the couch, and went unsteadily after her host. 
The sight of the remains of a meal was almost too much for her ; she 
had to clap her hands over her mouth. He looked at her curiously. 

‘‘I say—I believe you ’re hungry,” he said, considering her for the 
first time. In the brilliant light of the kitchen, he thought he had never 
seen anything so starved-looking, so oddly beautiful. He pushed a 
chair towards her. ‘‘ Here—eat whatever you like. Augustus isn’t 
starving ; he must have swallowed some of that pap and milk and meat- 
juice I tried to give him.” 

She hesitated ; but the baby was so evidently sleeping, and all so 
peaceful in the adjoining room, that she surrendered to her craving. 
With unexpected tact, he left her alone until she had finished. When 
he returned, she was warming milk over the gas-ring. 

‘“‘ Good lord, I never thought of heating it,’’ he admitted. She tossed 
her head, with the superiority of the initiate. 

‘‘No wonder he cried! I should think you gave him tummy-ache. 
Poor little chap! Where did you get him?” 

“I didn’t get him!”’ was the irritable retort. ‘‘ He was wished on 
me—left on my hands, like that, by a model who’s gone and vanished 
into thin air. Oh, I suppose you don’t know what a model is,” he snapped, 
in response to Prim’s blank stare. ‘I’m a painter—see? And I’ve 
had a woman sitting to me for the last fortnight ; a woman I came across 
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No arms received her; a roughish grip on her shoulder set her back on her feet and 
steadied her. 











in the East End. I haven't the least notion who she was or what her 
name is. She happened to be just what I wanted, and I wanted it 
enough to put up with her baby, that she insisted on fetching to all the 
sittings. I suppose she hadn’t anywhere to leave it.”’ 

‘“* Of course not,’’ said Prim, nodding her head in complete acceptance 
of the fact ; she did not seem to feel it was a matter for commiseration. 

‘IT couldn’t stand its yelling, so every time it started I rushed out 
of the place, and my man used to come and tell me when the row was 
over ; then I'd go back and paint a bit more of the mother. She was 
a grand creature ’ He seemed to meditate upon the grandeur of 
the mother, until Prim, growing impatient, reminded him of their 
subject. 

‘‘ Oh, well—the sittings were to finish to-day, and I ’d just given her 
her money, when the kid started to 
bawl again. She still had _ her 
clothes to put on, so I bolted, for- 
getting it was after six o’clock— 
the time my man goes home. And 
when I came back ’’—he pointed 
with disgust at Augustus, - still 
peacefully slumbering on the couch— 
“IT found that waiting forme! A 
nice sort of surprise for a man in 
his own studio.” 

“She ‘ll come back for him,” 
said Prim, feeling a little pang; 
for Augustus had already established 
himself firmly in her heart. ‘‘ Look 
at his dear little hands, and the 
way he curls up his toes! Nobody ’d 
leave a baby like that and not come 
back for it. I expect she ’ll be here 
in the morning.” 

‘* Not on your life! There was 
nothing maternal about that young 
woman—not nearly as maternal as 
you, when I first saw you, hugging 
yourself under the lamp- post! 
That ’s a funny trick! I'd like to 
make a drawing of it.” 

“T had a pain inside,’”’ said 
Prim offendedly. He gave a gurgle 
of laughter. 

‘I dare say you had! But I'll 
draw, it all the same—you, I mean, 
not the pain. What’s your name, 
by the way? I’d better know, 
as you'll be staying for some 
time.” 

“Me? Staying here?” Her 
suspicions revived for a moment. 
“I’m Primrose Hardy: they call 
me Prim. And I’ve got a job——”’ 
Her voice trailed away ; she remem- 
bered that she had determined not 
to go back to the restaurant. 

‘“‘T don’t care if you’ve got ten 
jobs, my dear young woman,” he 
returned calmly. “You don’t 
suppose I intend to be left alone 
with that again ? ”’ 

She drew a deep breath. A mad 
idea had flashed into her mind—a 
reflection from the old magic. Prim 
knew, for certain, in that moment, 
that she would never find her own 
baby again, and her deprived arms 
stretched towards the bundle on 
the couch as she murmured. “I’ll 
take him for you, if you like.” 
Never a thought of how she was to 
keep the baby, as well as _ herself. 
It was an offer worthy of Prim 
Hardy, who had sat on doorsteps, 
waiting for the moon to fall into 
her lap. He looked at her, she 
thought, very kindly. 

“It’s a grand idea. I1’d have 
been very grateful for the offer—er— 
Miss Hardy—Prim. Unfortunately, 
other arrangements had been made, before your arrival.” 

“You ‘re not going to hand him over to the police!’ For a moment 
she was the tigress she had been on the night her own baby vanished. 
He grimaced ruefully. 

“Unfortunately, that solution hadn’t occurred to me. You see, 
although, for various reasons, I can’t produce her at the moment—I ’ve 
got a wife.” He had walked away from her, towards a pile of canvases 
stacked against the wall. He raised one and placed it upon an easel, 
facing towards Prim. He said, with an ironic wave of the hand, ‘“‘ Meet 
Mrs. Robertson.’’ And it was as though all of earth’s beauty smiled at 
Prim Hardy from the canvas. “Coo,” she breathed. 

“As you say, ‘coo,’”’ he agreed. “ Well, that’s my wife; and 
when I discovered my—shall we call it legacy ?—the first thing I did was 
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It was @ moment's work to whip it out of the basket, to free the struggling little neck 
from its constriction of tape and damp clothing; to fling the soiled garments aside 
and snatch up a white shawl fo take their place. 











to ring her up and ask her advice about it. She's a marvellous person 
for giving good advice.” 

‘*Doesn’t she live with you?’ asked Prim, pitifully. It seemed 
to her nothing less than a tragedy that Mr. Robertson should own a 
wife like that only, as it were, at a distance. 

“ Off and on—off and on,” replied Mr. Robertson lightly. ‘‘ We 
quarrel rather—sometimes—and she’s inclined to blame me, because— 
well, if you want to know the truth of it, because we haven’t managed, 
between us, to produce a family. Sit down, won’t you ? ”’ he interrupted 
himself to say. ‘‘ For goodness sake, don’t let’s disturb Augustus now 
he is giving us a little peace.” 

‘It’s hard not to have a family when you want one,” said Prim, 
staring thoughtfully at Mr. Robertson. 

“Tush! I flatter myself,’ said 

he, with a wave of the hand, ‘“‘ that 
if I were to apply myself to it, I 
could produce a_ highly superior 
article to that thing at present 
wrapped in my wife’s best shawl. 
The point is that I consider my 
creative impulse to be _ better 
employed in the direction of that 
portrait than in increasing the 
population of an already over- 
populated world.” 
* “You ’re just making that up,” 
said Prim: her hands were clasped 
in her lap, and her eyes had never 
left Mr. Robertson’s face during 
the foregoing remarks. She had the 
gratification of seeing him change 
colour slightly. He squatted sud- 
denly on his heels, and _ started 
pulling the spaniel’s ears. It was 
apparently to them he confided 
the statement: 

“Well, since you ’re so damned 
inquisitive— when our baby died 
six years ago, the doctor said 
there wasn’t to be another. Now 
are you satisfied ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, that is a shame.’’ Prim’s 
voice was like the cooing of a ring- 
dove on its nest. The room was 
very close; she had thrown open 
the collar of her coat, and now she 
wished it had been possible to take 
the coat off. But how could one, 
with such a dirty old dress, and 
nothing whatever underneath it ? 

“So when I told her about 
Augustus, she said I’d got to keep 
him. She’s staying with friends 
for somebody’s wedding, but she’s 
coming back to spend Christmas 
ere. SRS 8 s.5:.:.): PE 
good .. .”’ said Mr. Robertson 
jerkily. ‘‘ You see, since the kid 
died, we ‘ve never spent Christmas 
together. She’s always gone to 
her people, and I’ve stayed here, 
painting like hell. It’s the different 
way it took us. Aileen says she 
can’t stick the idea of Christmas 
without kids around her, and I 
hate the sight of ’em, just at that 
time of year. I suppose it’s jealousy, 
since our poor kid .. .” 

Augustus saved the situation 
at this point by opening his mouth 
and letting out a pitiful wail. 
““He’s hungry,” stated Prim, and 
went hurriedly for the milk. It 
was not easy to feed Augustus, who 
was evidently only used to a bottle ; 
it called for the concentrated efforts 
of two people, and entailed a vast 
expenditure of milk upon; one 
regrets to say, Aileen Robertson’s 
Chinese shawl. Nor was Augustus 
silent during the procedure ; it deeply impressed Mr. Robertson, down 
whose brow the sweat was streaming freely, to see the imperturbable 
calm brought by Prim to the handling of the situation. 

“If you think I’m going to be left alone with that to do, until my 
wife comes back!” he repeated, when Augustus, once more serenely 
swaddled, had belched himself to sleep again in the corner of the couch. 
“Look here; let ’s have this on a proper business footing. Augustus, 
so far as I can see, is going to stay with us; will you stay as well? I 
mean, really stay; as his nurse? Dash it, we'll have to find a nurse 
somewhere, and it seems quite ridiculous to make a change, now you ‘ve 
got your hand in on him. You can see how he’s taken to you a 

Prim’s breath caught in her throat. He was opening heaven’s gates— 
he was showing her all the kingdoms of the earth—but, silly as she was, 

[Continued on page 17. 
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THE PERSIAN LEGEND OF THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 








ONG years ago, before the 
dawn of History, an angel 
was sent On a mission to a 
holy man of Persia. Now, as 
the angel was flying on his 
way, he saw a maiden seated 
by a stream, braiding her hair 
with forget- me-nots which 
grew upon the banks. 

So great was her beauty that 
the angel, alighting on the ground, fell in love with 
her, and, forgetful of his mission, spent many happy 
days in her company. At last, remembering the object 
of his journey, the angel returned to Heaven in haste, 
bringing with him the maiden, to beg forgiveness 
and admittance for them both. Alas! the gates 
remained closed, and a voice was heard saying: 
a » “Until the earth is peopled with the Children of 
» the Sky, you cannot bring a mortal into Heaven.” 
Now, the Children of the Sky were the flowers the 
| maiden wore in her hair, for they reflected the blue of 
* Heaven. So the angel and the maiden turned away, 
' and for long, weary years they walked the earth, planting 
forget-me-nots in every land until their task was done. 
: Then at last they returned once more, and this time 
| the gates were opened wide, for their love had conquered 
death, and they were admitted into Paradise. 




















N the first Christmas 

night, when the shepherds 
were sent by the angels to kneel 
before the Child of Bethlehem, 
a little girl named Madelon, 
whose brother was a shepherd, 
followed them to the inn. But 
when she found that they had 
brought a pair of doves, some 
fruits, and honey as offerings to the Holy Child, she 
felt ashamed to enter empty-handed and turned sadly 
back towards the lonely hills. Now, as she wandered 
weeping in the early dawn, a light shone suddenly 
about her and a radiant figure appeared, the glorious 
Gabriel himself, to ask the reason for her tears. 
“Because I am so poor, I have no offering for the 
Babe of Bethlehem,” she answered. 

Then, with his shining wings, the angel brushed 
the ground around them and everywhere sprang up 
the loveliest white flowers. Eagerly the child gathered 
great bunches of the blooms and hurried back towards 

. theinn. A glittering procession went before her — the 
Magi and their retinue bearing sumptuous gifts. But 
the Holy Child turned with a smile towards the little 
girl and stretched out tiny hands to take the flowers. 
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LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS: THE FORGET-ME-NOT AND THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
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THE CHINESE LEGEND OF THE PEONY. 





N the outskirts of a city 

of old China there once 
dwelt in seclusion a young 
scholar who delighted in grow- 
ing the most exquisite flowers, 
















































f especially peonies. ? 
i One day, whilst deep in study, 
H the young man was surprised , 
; by the arrival of a beautiful 
q maiden, who asked to be taken 
4 into his service. The student 
: agreed, and later was delighted to find her a clever 
'. companion as well as an excellent servant, accomplished 
re in all the arts, so that a great friendship sprang up between 
E them. Some time later, however, the scholar invited a 
* learned moralist to stay with him, and on the day fixed 
for his arrival the maiden was nowhere to be found. 
In vain the student searched both house and garden, g 
till at last, distracted with anxiety, he saw her floating © 
before him like a phantom. Even as he called, she Fy Ay é 
became more and more shadowy, while her voice § 2 
sounded as though from a great way off. “Iam the § 4 
soul of a peony,” she said. “Your devotion gave me | ea 
human form, but now that your friend is coming I 3 43 
must go, for he would not understand our friendship i 
and in the face of his disapproval I could not retain my a Ae 
present form. Therefore | can no longer stay with you in le 
i and must say farewell.” With these words the maiden 3 qr; 
: faded slowly away, leaving the scholar to lament his loss. | — \t4# 
: LAG 
: 4 A) 
: g 28 
Z 4 ey ‘ e 
q Ay, | 
: Ma 
7 ? A) @ 
THE GRECIAN LEGEND OF THE CAMPANULA. WO) 
ro 
HERE was once a poor i » 
goatherd who, while : ¥ 
. ~ : 
wandering through a wood, Vi 
picked up a magic mirror \ Vi 
which, unknown to him, pos- : AY . 
sessed the power of beautifying an 
whatever it reflected. Now, 
this mirror belonged to the a 
7 
Goddess Venus and had been | 
mislaid, much to her annoyance. 
While the goatherd sat gazing into it, enraptured 
" at the unexpected beauty of his countenance, Cupid : 
i AN i : . 
b “y (3 who had long been seeking his mother’s treasure, 
a) came upon it in the old man’s hands. But, in his 
iy : haste to snatch the mirror away, it fell upon the 1 ; 
PAY Fs grass, and where it touched the ground there sprang ; ‘By 
b Ye ® ; . BS 
ee up a clump of purple flowers—the campanula, or ' : Ny 
3 \ Venus’ Looking-glass, j 5 AG 
he A yan 
NF f A 
AF é : . 
1, Fe ‘ 
f ' ‘ k . f %, 
he ae ae 4 : 














LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS: THE CAMPANULA AND THE PEONY. { 


ToLp AND ILLUSTRATED BY Muritt Broveri 
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Ko) THE SCOTTISH LEGEND OF THE WALLFLOWER. 
N an ancient castle built 
amongst the rugged moun- 
tains of Scotland, there once 
lived the chief of a powerful 
+ clan. 
' This chief possessed a beauti- 
ful daughter who, unhappily, 
‘ had fallen in love with the son 
of a neighbouring chief, for 
between the two clans was a 
deadly feud, and the lovers were forbidden to meet. 
i They contrived, however, to exchange messages, 
‘t3%—@) = and at last arranged to elope. 
Ay At first everything happened as they had planned. 
a” The girl managed to slip downstairs unnoticed in 
')“¥) «the early morning and crossed the courtyard to meet 
“y _siher lover, who awaited her outside. In the courtyard 
4 ’ ] grew an apple-tree whose branches overhung the 
wall, and in order to reach her lover the girl tied a 
rope to the tree so that she could slide to the ground. 
But as she caught hold of the rope the knot slipped, 
and she fell heavily. The young man rushed forward, 
only to find her lifeless at the foot of the wall. The 
gods, in pity, changed her to a lovely flower, which 
ever since has been known as the wallflower. 
THE INDIAN LEGEND OF THE POPPY. 
ANY years ago there 
lived a king who, while 
hunting one day with his 

| courtiers in a forest, met a 

beautiful girl with whom he 
fell in love. In reply to his 
questions, she told him that 

' her name was Postimani, that 
4 she was the daughter of a 
prince killed in battle, and had 
been found wandering and adopted by a magician. 
The King married her amid great rejoicing, and 
, they lived very happily, until one day, whilst standing 
beside a well, she became giddy, and, falling back- 
wards, was drowned. 

’ So stricken with grief was the King that his life 
was despaired of until the arrival of the magician, who, 
craving audience of the King, confessed that Postimani 
had deceived him. In reality she had been a little pet 
mouse and, becoming dissatisfied with her form, had 
prevailed upon the magician to change her in turn into 
a cat, a dog, a monkey, and finally a beautiful woman. 

Then the King, in a fury, forbade her name ever to 
be mentioned, and ordered the well to be filled in. 
Later, there grew upon the site great masses of the opium 
poppy, whose mysterious seeds give to those who taste 
them the strange qualities of Postimani’s many forms. 
f LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS: THE WALLFLOWER AND THE POPPY. 


ToLp AND ILLUSTRATED BY MuRIEL BroDERICK. 
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A STITCH IN TIME. 


From THE WATER-C uR BY W. E. WEBSTER, SHOWN AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINT 


RS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
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THE MOON IN HER LAP—Continued from page 12 

she knew quite well that jobs like that did not come the way of people 
who had babies to which, in the opinion of society, they were not entitled ; 
people who washed dishes in horrible underground rooms that smelt—as 
she had hoped never to smell again. She raised her eyes to the radiant 
face on the easel ; yes, he might be kind and easy-going with all her silli- 
ness ; but that lovely vision would want more—more than the most Prim 
with all her ignorance, and nothing but her baby-love to recommend her, 
could ever give. She gasped, ‘‘ I can’t,”’ covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears. 

“What ’s this? What’s this ?’’ cried Mr. Robertson, with a swift 
return of his former irascibility. She broke away from his restraining hand. 

? How can I? Look at me—and look at her!” she broke out, with 
a wild gesture towards the easel. “‘ She ’ll want a proper nurse, all dressed 
up in white, and trained in hospital——” 

‘““ Jumping Jehoshaphat!” said Mr. Robertson, who, when deeply 
moved, ran to strange oaths. “ Isn’t there a shop round the corner? Is 
there any law of god, man or devil that prevents our going there in the 
morning and rigging you out with enough white stuff to furnish a trous- 
seau ?—Only trousseaux aren’t white nowadays, more ’s the pity. And 
as for the contemptible twaddle you ’re talking about hospital, which only 
shows what a silly girl you are, if there is one thing calculated to drive 
my wife completely crazy, it is to have about her, or near her, or under 
the same roof, a young woman who has been in or near, or connected with, 
any hospital in Great Britain and Ireland. The nurse we had before was 
a funny little thing my wife picked up when she was painting in Germany— 
yes, she ’s an artist too, and a much better one than I, don’t you forget 
it. She picked up the girl because she ’d suddenly remembered the baby 
would be along any day, and she thought it would be fun, and good for 
everybody, to have something that looked like a figure out of Noah’s Ark 
stumping about the place! So unhospitally! Her mother was simply 
furious ; she tried to blame Bette when—things went wrong. The fool! 
It was Bette who kept the kid alive for three days after the doctors had 
given up trying—just by the strength of her own devotion. She went 
back to Germany absolutely broken-hearted. . . . Have I said enough ?”’ 
snapped Mr. Robertson ; ‘‘ or are you,”’ he added, with a virulence of scorn 
that made Prim’s soul shiver, ‘‘ just going to chuck the job up when the 
poor wretched brat ’s got used to you?” 

““. . . Where are we going to sleep ?’’ asked Prim Hardy, as she 
gathered the slumbering Augustus to her bosom. 

“You can tell me about your kid some time, if you like,’’ said Mr. 
Robertson, quite mildly, as he left them in the room, which, some’ extra 
sense told Prim, had been the nursery in the old days. There was nothing 
nursery-like about it now, and its beauty and luxury scared Prim almost 
out of her wits until, having washed herself and Augustus very carefully 
all over, in the water that bubbled out of silver taps into the beautiful, 
shell-like hand-basin, she lay down in the darkness with Augustus clasped 
in her arms. Never again, even if it meant staying awake all night, would 


she put a baby down beside her. . . . And in the night watches it came 
to her that another baby had slept and cried and played in this very 
room. 

On Christmas Eve, none of Mr. Robertson’s friends would have known 
the studio, from which, at other Christmasses, all sign or sound of the 
season had been rigidly excluded ; for it was indeed his habit, at this 
time of year, to work, as he had said, like hell, to keep himself from think- 
ing of things that were better out of mind. Mrs. Robertson, rushing up 
the stairs and into the studio, caught her breath, as she recognised stars 
and coloured balls, and ridiculous paper bells and streamers which she 
herself had helped to put away six years ago. 

‘‘Hugh! Where is it? Oh, Hugh,” she cried, kissing him, “ it’s 
too good to believe.” And Mr. Robertson, who was not without intelli- 
gence where Mrs. Robertson was concerned, knew that she referred, not 
merely to Augustus, who waited, crackling with starch in Prim’s arms, 
for their agreed signal of entrance, but to the fact that, after five years, 
it was at last possible for them to spend Christmas together. Their joy 
had taken the same course, but not so their pain, which had forced them 
apart at a time when, above all others, it is most natural for people who 
care for each other to be together. 

‘Is he lovely ?”’ begged Mrs. Robertson, clapping her hands with 
impatience, for Mr. Robertson had flatly refused to admit the rival 
interest until he had enjoyed to the full his unlooked-for delight in his 
wife’s return. 

‘“‘ My dear, he is as ugly as sin,” replied Mr. Robertson with convic- 
tion. A cry came from the other side of the half-open door. 

“‘Oh, he’s not! . . . You’re not, are you, my pretty ? . . . Excuse 
me, Mum, but you must let us come in!” Without waiting for 
permission, Prim entered wildly, a vision of outraged motherhood, with 
Augustus in her arms ; the pair of them so radiant it was like the coming 
of two angels! ‘‘ He’s always calling him, Mum!” she protested, with a 
frown at Mr. Robertson. ‘‘ But you see for yourself!’’ So unorthodox, 
so beautiful an entrance that it surely, thought Aileen Robertson, would 
have conquered any heart, however hardened. She turned, to give the 
slightly shamefaced Mr. Robertson a quick kiss of commendation for 
what he had done, before running to meet them across the studio floor ; 
and, indeed, Augustus, although hardly handsome, looked so dandy, and 
so rudely cheerful in his new garments, that even his father by adoption 
(Mr. Robertson grimaced at the designation) had to admit he was not 
such a bad little chap by any means. ‘‘ He ’s a perfect Christmas King!” 
Aileen was crying, as she took him from Prim’s arms. But it was at 
Prim, she looked, searchingly and silently ; for she had had another con- 
versation with Mr. Robertson on the telephone, and had fully agreed 
with him that, if she was possible at all, she must stay to have charge 
of Augustus. The scrutiny came to an end with a quick nod, and a 
kiss which, brushing Prim’s cheek as lightly as a feather, told her that, 
at last, she had received the moon in her lap. {THE END. 














Without waiting for permission, Prim entered wildly, a vision of outraged motherhood, with Augustus in her arms; the pair of them so radiant it was like the 
coming of two angels. 
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She brought the lamp, and there was a young person crouched down outside the door. . . “It's a gipsy,"’ says Mother. “Come in, Joe, and shut the door.” 


PRINCESS BA 


By BECHHOFER ROBERTS, 


Author of “ The Coat of Many Colours,” and “The Jury Disagree.” 


JHEN Mr. Todd, the groom, went away with the Yeomanry 
to fight Boneypart (and he beat him, too !), I sort of 
took his place at the Hall. I was a lad of nineteen 
then, but Mr. Williams—he ’s the Squire, you know, 
up at the Hall, but it ’s his father I’m talking about— 
he said I'd better take Mr. Todd’s place till he come 
back. Ten shillings a week the Squire paid me; and I often made as 
much as twelve, what with presents. You ’d want twenty shillings a week, 
nowadays, to live as well as you could then on ten: prices are terrible 
high nowadays. 

Well, one night Mother and me was pulling up our chairs to have a 
bite of supper. It was a wild winter night, and you know how the wind 
does blow in those parts. We heard a little tap-tapping at the door, 
but we didn’t take no notice, thinking as how it sounded like a bird 
tapping or maybe a mouse. You see, Nellie, our collie-dog, she didn’t 
bark or nothing. So Mother and me went on eating. Then the tap-tap 
came again, and I got up and opened the door. You could have knocked 
me down with a straw when I looked out ! 

‘ Bring a light, Mother—quick !”’ says I. 

She brought the lamp, and there was a young person crouched down 
outside the door, with her head sunk nigh the ground. She was dressed 
queer, all wrapped up in a long striped robe, like a thrush’s breast, and it 
was covered with spangles and such. On her feet was red leather sandals, 
and she wore no shawl or bonnet, but in her hair there was a sprig of a 
yellow flower, so sweet-scented we could smell it across the room. 

‘It’s a gipsy,”’ says Mother. ‘“‘ Come in, Joe, and shut the door. 
I want no diddickays in my cottage.” 





‘She ’s no diddickay,”’ says I, bending down. “ She’s clean!” 

‘“ Who is she, then ?”” says Mother, and bends down to the young 
person. ‘‘ Who are you,’’ says she; ‘‘ and what do you want?” 

The young person raised her head and looked at us. I never see 
anything so beautiful in all my days—no, and not since then, neither. 
Her eyes were like winter-pickets—what some folks calls sloes—and her 
lips as red as briar-hips. And her little cheeks were downy-pink, like 
ripe peaches. But she didn’t say nothing. She just looked up at us, 
all pitiful like. 

‘““What do you want, my dear ?’’ Mother says again. ‘ Don't ’ee 
lie there in the dirt. Stand up, dear !”’ 

But the girl kept looking at us with that pitiful face, and she never 
said nothing at all. 

** Help her up, Joe,’’ says Mother, and I raised her. 

Her waist was so little and soft I could join my hands round it. And 
that yellow flower smelled sweet. 

‘‘ Now come in, my dear,” says Mother. ‘‘ You ’re trembling cold, 
surely. Come in and sit down to warm.” 

No move did the young person make. She just leaned against me 
and looked at us all frightened like. 

*« She ’s took by the cold,”’ says Mother ‘Carry her in, Joe.’ 

I lifted her, and she didn’t weigh heavier than a rabbit ; and I brought 
her inside to the fire 


Illustrated by GORDON NICOLL, RL. 


‘“« Sit her on that chair, Joe,’ 
right now, my dear.”’ 

Now this was a funny thing. No sooner I set her on the chair she 
slipped off it and squatted down on the hearth, with all her little weight 
on her toes, crouching like. And when I lifted her again, she just slid off 
that chair and squatted again, like she ’d never seen a chair before. 

‘ Leave her be,’”’ says Mother. ‘‘ When she ’s warm she ’Il be herself.” 
And Mother asks her where she came from, but she didn’t say nothing. 

‘“ Maybe she’s hard of hearing,” says Mother, and says to her very 
loud, ‘‘ What do they call ’ee then ? ” 

The young person looked at Mother, timid like. Then she pointed to 
her and said, ‘‘ Ba! Ba ! ’—just like that. 

‘“ That ’s not a name, Joe,”’ says Mother, angry. 

“Yes, ’tis surely,” says I, and I don’t know to this day why I was so 
sure I was right. I guess I didn’t like Mother being angry with her. 


says Mother, and to her, ‘‘ You ‘Il soon be 


Mother and me got to arguing. Mother said the young person was 
simple. I said no, she was foreign; and then I see her point to her 
mouth and moan. 

“She ’s hungry,”’ says I. ‘‘ Let’s give her something to eat.” 

Mother cut a slice of bread and a bit of cheese, and took them over to 
her. But she looked at them like she didn’t know what they was for, 
and shook her head. 

‘I don’t know what she wants,’’ says Mother, angry. 

So I raised the young person up and takes her to the pantry, making 
signs she should choose whatever she liked. She must have understood, 
for she nodded her head and pointed to a jug of milk standing on the 
slates. Then she saw a bag of rice and pointed to it. I give it to her 
along with the milk. 

She walked back to the fire and looked round, questing like. So 
I handed her a pan, and she smiled at me and nodded. We was getting 
along fine, just like talking. 

She poured the milk and rice into the pan and boiled it, stirring it 
with a piece of wood. When it was cooked—and she never said a word 
nor rose from her toes all that time—she stood it aside to cool ; and then 
she sat down on the floor and ate it, making balls of the rice -with her 
fingers. 

“Funny manners!”’ sniffs Mother; but we saw how clean the 
young person ate. When she finished it, she smiled up at me and laid 
herself flat down on the floor. 

“She can’t lie there,’’ says Mother. ‘ It’s not Christian.” 

‘‘ Maybe she ’s no Christian,”’ says I. 

‘Well, this is a Christian house,”” says Mother. ‘‘ She can sleep 
along with me.” 

But I knew this would never do, for a young lady wouldn’t like sleeping 
double, and I could see she was gentry, though foreign. 

‘““She can have my bed,” I said, “‘ and I’ll shake down on the 
floor.”’ 

So I made my bed for her and lifted her into it. I don’t know what 
she thought, but she sort of struggled, even though Mother came with us. 
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“She don’t rightly understand, Joe,” says Mother. ‘‘ Leave me show 
her.” 


So I left them, but in a minute they was back. . 
“Sleep in that bed she won’t,”’ says Mother. ‘‘ Seems like she don’t 


_ hold with a bed no more than a chair.” 


But Mother was wrong, for when the young lady—Ba, as her name 
was—saw the bed I ’d made on the floor she pointed to it and to herself ; 
and she folded her hands under her head and swayed about, like to show 
she wished to sleep there. 

We let her get into it, and it wasn’t above a minute than we heard 
her sleeping. Mother and I talked in whispers, for fear of waking her, 
and set to thinking what we ought to do. 

“It’s clear she’s foreign or simple,’’ says Mother. ‘‘We must tell 
Squire Williams about her.”’ 

““ Maybe he ’ll take her up for vagranting,’’ I says, “‘ and he ’s terrible 
hard on vagrants. But she’s no vagrant.” 

““ What else is she then, Joe ?”’ 

““ She ’s gentry, surely.” 

“* How came she here, then ? ”’ 

‘‘ Bristol ain’t above far,” says I. ‘‘ Maybe she wandered off a ship.”’ 

“ Wandered, eh ? ’’ says Mother. ‘‘ Then to Squire Williams she must 
go, and that ’s flat.”’ 

I didn’t say nothing, but I felt Mother looking at me. 

. ‘Seems like you ’re struck with her, Joe,’’ she says. 

I laughed, but I knew Mother was right. I never see so lovable a 

person in all my days. 


‘Ba! Miss Ba!’ I calls to her next morning, and the young person 
woke up and smiled at me. It was her name, sure enough. 

We gave her some milk, and I took her up to the Hall, she trip-tripping 
beside me like a queen. The gardeners was so foolish: they laughed at 
her robe and her little red sandals and the yellow flower in her hair. 

“Who 's the diddickay ?’’ one of them shouted, but I made like 
I didn’t hear him; and Ba, of course, she couldn’t understand. 

Squire Williams come out at last to us, wiping the ale from his lips. 
“Well, Joe,” he says, “‘ who ’s this young person ? ” 

She smiles and drops him a curtsey ; and I tells him how she come to 
us unexpected last night, and we can’t make nothing of her, except that 
she’s gentry and foreign, and her name is Ba. 

“That ’s no name,’ says Squire, looking at her down his nose. 

She might almost have understood him, the way she curtsied and 
pointed to herself and says, ‘‘ Ba, Ba,’’ the same as before. 

Squire Williams must have seen she was gentry, for he calls us inside 
the house and says to her, ‘‘ Won’t you sit down, young lady ? ”’ 

She looked at him, puzzled like, and I told him that she didn’t under- 
stand English and, what was more, that she hadn’t the habit to sit in 
a chair. 

‘“* Well, I have,’’ says he, and sits down. 

At once she squatted down on her toes, looking up at us. 

‘‘ | wonder if she speaks French,” says the Squire, and talks to her in 
a foreign lingo. She only shook her head and looks across at me. But 
what could I do ? 

So I tells him all that happened: how she came to us tap-tapping, 
and our old dog never barked, and how she was cold and blown and sat by 
the fire, and made herself a dish of rice and milk, and slept on a floor-bed. 

‘‘ Maybe she ’s a gipsy, after all, Joe,’’ says he. 

“She ’s no gipsy,”’ I said. 

Then Mr. Field came in, the rector, and Squire Williams tells him 
all that had happened. Seems like Mr. Field knew it already : Mother 
had been to see him. 

‘‘ Those are Eastern clothes she’s wearing,’’ says Mr. Field, ‘‘ and 
Eastern manners she has. I ’ll try her with the Hebrew and the Sanskrit.” 

So he spoke to her funny like, but she only shook her head. Then 
Mrs. Williams come in, the Squire’s wife, and a very sweet lady she always 
was. She was surprised to find us with a strange young lady. 

‘‘ Tell Mrs. Williams all about her, Joe,’’ says the Squire, and I tells 
my story again. 

“She ’s gentry: that I'll swear to,” I says at the end. ‘‘ She ’s no 
gipsy.” 

The Squire laughs. ‘‘ You ’ll stand surety for her, will you, Joe ? ” 

‘‘T "ll do anything to help her, Squire,’ says I, and they all laughed 
at me. Then, all of a sudden, the girl gave a little scream and closed her 
eyes. If I hadn’t jumped behind and caught her, she ‘d have fallen right 
back on the floor. 

‘‘ She 's fainted, poor dear,’’ says Mrs. Williams. ‘‘ She ought to be 
put to bed.” 

‘‘ Mother and me will be glad to look after her, Ma’am,” says I, and 
picks her up in my arms. But I saw Mrs. Williams look across at the 
Squire, who never could refuse her anything, and she whispered something 
to him. 

‘‘ All right, my dear,” says he, ‘‘ she shall stay here.” 

I didn’t want this at all. ‘‘ She ’ll be well enough with Mother and 
me,”’ I says. ; 

‘‘ You said yourself she was gentry,” 
stumped me. 

I'd never dared to speak up to the Squire’s wife before, but I said, 
“You ’ll be kind to her, Ma’am?” 

“ As if she was my own daughter,” says she, and turns away. I knew 
the grief she had, that she ’d never borne a child. 

Squire Williams, himself, bent down and carried the girl upstairs. 
Mrs. Williams went with him, and Mr. Field, the rector, went into another 
room to take a book. They 'd all forgotten about me, so I turns around 
and out I went, back to the cottage. I didn’t like leaving poor Miss Ba 


said Mrs. Williams, and that 


‘with them, but I couldn’t do nothing. They was gentry. 


Just as I come to our gate, I hear our dog barking like mad, 
and there was a yellow-faced man with a pigtail leaning against our 
fence. 

** What do you want ? ’”’ I asks him. 

‘“‘ Not’ing much,” says he. I could tell he was foreign by his voice. 

‘“* Looking for somebody ? ’’ says I. 

‘* Maybe,” says he, cautious like. 

“Ts it an Eastern lady you ’re seeking ? ”’ 

‘* IT come from the East,” says he. 

“‘ Then she ’s up at the Hall,” I says. 

The foreign man scratched his chin. He didn’t say nothing. 

** You ’d better come up there with me,” I says, ‘‘ and you can tell us" 
what she says.” 

“* All right,’’ he says, ‘“‘ but no harm, mind!” 

** If you're her friend,” says I, ‘‘1’m yours. This way,” I says, and 
I leads the foreign man up to the Hail. 

When Ba sees the yellow-faced man—and Mrs. Williams took us 
straight up to the room where she was in bed—a real bed this time !— 
she looks startled, like she didn’t want him to speak to her. 

But he said something to her, something none of us others could 
understand, and then her face sort of lighted up and she smiled. Then 
she spoke to him in the same lingo, and he answered her, and they went 
on talking. 

After they talked a while, Squire Williams says to the foreign man, 
“ Tell us what she says, man. How came she here ? ”’ 

*‘One minute, Sir, please. I get all her story,” says Yellow Face, and 
at it they goes again, both of them jabbering that queer lingo. At last 
he nods his head, like he was satisfied. Then he bows down very low 
to her, and gets up again and turns to us. 

“‘The young lady is Princess, Sir,’’ he says. ‘‘ She come from Malay 
country.” 

*‘ Where ’s that ?”’ Mrs. Williams asks. 

‘‘Malay country is in Indies, Ma’am,” says Yellow Face. ‘‘ Many 
islands, that is Malay country. People fight too much.” 

*“ You say she ’s a Princess ? ’’ says Squire. 

“Yes, Sir. Her father is big rajah, like you say king, and he have 
many peoples under him. He live on very big island, Malay island. 
He very rich man. I know his island.”’ 

“You 've been there, have you ? ’”’ Squire asks. 

“No, not been there, Sir; but been near by and heard of great rajah. 
He no more rajah.”’ 

“What do you mean, man?” 

“Princess, she just tell me. Last year another rajah, very bad man, 
he tell her father he want marry Princess, this lady. If her father not 
willing, bad rajah come and take her away.”’ 

You could have knocked me down with a feather, as the saying is. 
Yet I ’d known all along she was gentry. 





“When the Princess sees them pulling away, she jumps into water and 
swims to them.” 
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“ Princess's father, he say, ‘No, you are bad man; my daughter 
not marry bad man. If you try take her, I kill you.’ But bad rajah 
laugh, and come there all the same. He come with a hundred sampans— 
they are little ships, Sir—with naked soldiers in them, and they come to 
island at night and hide in trees down by water. Next morning Princess 
go down there to swim with her girls, and bad rajah jumps out from trees 
and catch them and drags them away to boats. 

“ But Princess screams very loud, and waked her father, the rajah. 
He come running out with his men and sees what the bad men are doing. 
Then they fight, long, long time. Many people killed, Sir. Very bad 
fight. Princess fight, too: she picks up knife and kills bad rajah. But 
bad men very strong, and they carry her off in their boats. Only, when 
they see their rajah dead, they don’t know what to do with Princess. 

““ They row all afternoon, going back to their island, and come very 
near it, when big ship, Dutch ship, sails up and asks them, ‘ What you 
been doing ?’ The bad men try to get away, but the Dutch sailors send 
out a boat and come beside canoe where Princess is. ‘ What you been 
doing, bad men ?’ they ask. ‘ Who is this lady ?’ 

“* The bad men they laugh and tap their heads, like she was mad girl, 
and the Dutchmen laugh, too, and start to go away back to their ship. 
But when the Princess sees them pulling away, she jumps into water and 
swims to them. The Dutchmen stop and pull her into boat and take her 
to their own ship. They didn’t know what was wrong, but they won’t 
listen to the bad men when they ask to give Princess back. So the 
Dutchmen took her to Batavia, which is big Dutch port in Malay country.” 

My eyes were on Princess Ba all the time Yellow Face was 
talking, and, when he named Batavia, I saw her nod 
her head like she understood. Then I knew he 
was telling her story right. 

** At Batavia,’ he went on, ‘‘ the Dutch 
people treated the Princess with much 
honour, for her father had been very big 
rajah and her people very rich people. 

But weather was bad: no ships 
can’t sail back to her island, so 

the Dutchmen ask her if she ’d 

like to see Dutch country. She 
say, ‘No, I rather stay in 
Batavia till weather better.’ 
But the captain of the Dutch 
ship that took her from bad 
men, he fall in love with 
her and ask her to visit 
him on board one day. As 
soon as she come there he 
sail away and take her with 
him. That Dutchman was 
very bad man. 

“They sail long, long 
time. Come to one port, 
come to another. Princess 
looking out all the time to run 
away from ship, but Dutch 
captain lock her in her cabin, 
and not allowing her. Then they 
come to Bristol. Princess waiting 
till everybody drinking too much: 
then she jumped into harbour and 
swim ashore, nobody looking. She very 
frightened. She think, ‘If anybody see me 
here, they give me back to Dutch captain, and 
he take me to his country.’ So she run away 
from Bristol and start walking, walking, till 
she come here. That’s all!” 

‘* Bristol !’’ says Princess Ba all of a sudden, 
and gives a little scream, like she was frightened. 

‘She understands him,’’ said Mr. Field, the rector, who had come 
upstairs with us. 

“‘ Only the names of towns,”’ says Mrs. Williams quietly. 

Squire Williams-looks at Yellow Face-very-stern-—‘‘ Can she prove 
it ?”’ he asks him. 

So Yellow Face starts jabbering again to Princess Ba in their lingo, 
and she answers him. 

“She say, Sir,”’ he says at last, “ every Dutch captain know her 
country. Her father very big rajah.” 

“That don’t help us much,” says the Squire. ‘‘ There ’s no Dutch 
captains here. Ask her, man, if she ’ll come to Bristol with us and see 
if that Dutch vessel ’s still there.’ 

You should have seen the pitiful face the Princess made when the 
yellow man told her what he ’d been told to ask. 

** Bristol ? ’”’ she says, pronouncing it odd-like. ‘‘ Oh—oh—oh,” and 
she shakes her head from side to side. ‘‘ That means ‘No’ in Malay 
tongue,” says Yellow Face. ‘‘ She very frightened to go to Bristol.” 

She looks over at him and says something. 

‘‘ Princess says, Sir, please keep her here till Dutch captain sailed 
away and everybody forgetting. Then she go to Bristol and maybe find 
ship to take her home.” 

You never saw anybody smile so sweet as Princess Ba when Squire 
and Mrs. Williams told her, through Yellow Face, that she should stay 
with them till she was safe. She kissed Mrs. Williams’s hand and tried 
to kiss the Squire’s too, only he snatched his away. 

“You ’d better look after Yellow Face here, Joe,” says the Squire 
to me. ‘‘ Seeing he ’s the only person that can speak her tongue. What 
are you planning to do ?”’ he says to the man, 



















She buckled to like a good one, and went into 
service at the inn. 


“IT going London, Sir, selling pretty things from East. Maybe you 
like to see them ? Plenty pretty clothes for Princess here and for your 
lady, Sir.” 

“Go and fetch ’em,” says Squire Williams, and, when the man came 
back with his bundle, which he ’d left under a hedge, Mrs. Williams 
chose all manner of things for Princess Ba and herself, and Squire paid 
Yellow Face whatever he asked. Squire always wanted to please his lady. 

But that night Yellow Face disappeared. Nobody knew which way 
he 'd gone. So Mrs. Williams, she told me I must help to teach Princess 
Ba, as we called her, to speak English. Mrs. Williams knew I was taken 
by her. So did Sally, Mrs. Williams’s own maid. She was terrible jealous 
of me and the Princess. 


It was wonderful how quick the Princess was learning English ways. 
It wasn’t a week before she was sitting at table and, so I heard, eating her 
victuals like she ’d been brought up to them, instead of pigging it on the 
floor, as you might say. And she learned to speak English, too. It was 
funny, the way she used the words, like they was foreign. But I could 
understand her, before any of the others could : she and I got on wonderful 
well together. 

She used to come to the stables and watch me with the horses. I asked 
her one morning if she could ride. She didn’t seem to know what I 
meant, so I jumped on a horse and showed her. 

‘Yo am clever, Zoe,” she said. She never could say “‘ Joe,’”’ proper 
like ; I was always “ Zoe ”’ to her. 

I asked Squire Williams if I might teach her to ride, and he 

said yes. She learned very quick, and it wasn’t 

long before we used to go out rides together. But 

she was always frightened if we met people : 

seems like she couldn’t forget her fear of 

that Dutch captain. At home—I mean, 

at the Hall—there wasn’t anything to 

fear, for Squire and Mrs. Williams 

never had people to stay with them 

except they were relations. All 

of these took to the Princess 

kindly, because Mrs. Williams 
was so taken with her. 

One evening Ba and I 
were riding down by the 
river, just where. the 
Squire’s land marched with 
Lady Carington’s. It was 
a favourite ride of the 
Princess: she said _ it 
minded her of the island 
where she was born: the 
trees were so big, and the 
air so still, and she loved to 

watch the birds and the 

fishes. 

We got off our horses that 
evening and was sitting down 

on an old tree that had been 
dropped last autumn. 

“It’s wonderful how you ’ve 

learned to speak English, Princess,” 
says I to her. ‘‘ Nobody would think 

you was a foreigner: sometimes you 
speak like you was English born.” 

She laughed at this and turned to me 
quickly, like she was going to say something. 
But just at that moment I see two ladies 
watching us over the hedge. They was Lady 
Carington, who the Squire couldn’t abide and 
never met, and a strange lady. The Princess 
didn’t see them at first. 

Then I heard Lady Carington say something, though I couldn’t hear 
what it was, and then the strange lady started laughing. They both 
looked at the Princess and laughed and laughed: I never see such bad 
manners. 

Princess Ba looked up and saw them, and she gave a little squeak, 
like she was in pain. 

“‘ Oh, Zoe,” she says, ‘‘ quick ! Me want go home. Me got bad ache. 
Quick ! Quick!” 

She ran to her horse, and I helped her on, and at once she started 
galloping away like the devil was after her. I never see her ride so 
fast before, and I was feared the horse would bolt with her. I jumped 
in the saddle and after her ; and as I went I saw those two ladies laughing 
and laughing like they was fit to die. 

I couldn’t understand anything to it. 

“What ’s the matter, Princess ?”” I asks her when at last I caught 
her up. 

“Me very ill, Zoe,” says she. And I saw she was all red and yet 
shivering: it looked like a fever. 

When we reached the stables she nigh fell off the horse, and I had to 
catch her for fear she fell down. 

““Oh, Zoe,’’ she says, ‘‘ me so unhappy! Me think you like me, 
though.” 

“I do indeed, Princess,’’ says I, all trembling for what I should have 
liked to say. 

She threw her arms round my neck and kissed me, before I could 
stop her. It wasn’t my place to be kissed by a Princess. 

“* And me like you,” she says. 





, 


(Continued on page 60. 
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The first motor-car to run in France: Charles Dietz's steam tug, the ‘Protée,"" seen in the Champs Elysées in 1834, on the occasion of ifs 
to St. Germain and back. 


ANCESTORS OF THE MOTOR CAR 
STEAM CARRIAGES TAKE THE ROAD. 


All reproductions, except that of the Leech caricature, from the originals in the Audouin Dollfus Collection. 


historic journey 


Christmas is a time when the winter traffic on the roads is likely at Paris, who produced the steam vehicle under discussion. This was in 

to veach its highest level. The article that follows, based on the form of a ‘‘ tug ’’—an engine, with a tubular boiler, borne on three 

one by M. Charles Dollfus in our famous contemporary wheels. The front one was the steering wheel; the other two were 

“ L’ Illustration,” is therefore of special interest at the moment. worked by chains from the two cylinders. The tyres were wooden 

—_— . sonata [Continued on page 24. 

HE early history of the motor-car- - 
is, on the whole, little known. 
Few people are aware that 
the three months from July to 
September 1934 were the cen- 
tenary of important developments in economic 
road transport—among them the earliest 
motoring done in France. As long ago as 


, 





1769 and 1770 Cugnot produced his famous 
steam trolley. This was the first steam 
vehicle in the world and the first application 
of steam to the movement of a wheel. But 
Cugnot’s carriage never left the experimental 
stage and its achievements were only very 
limited. 

The first motor-car to run in France 
was Charles Dietz’s ‘“‘ steam tug for ordinary 
roads,’’ which ran in the streets of Paris 
from August 1834 onwards, and made its 
first town-to-town journey, between Paris 
and St. Germain, on Sept. 26, 1834. In 
England steam cars had from 1824 onwards 
been the subject of very interesting experi- 
ments by Gordon, James, Burstall, Hill, 
Gurney, and later Hancock. These experi- 
ments had attracted the attention of a 
Darmstadt engineer, Johann Christian Dietz 
(1773-1849), who lived at Brussels and there 
built in 1832 a steam road-train with six- 
wheeled carriages. Dietz’s train ran in 





Brussels and made several journeys betwee 
that city and Antwerp. His two _ sons, 
Christian and Charles, also began to build 


A steam car built by F. Hill in 1839—the general design resembling that of a contemporary coach: the work 
road-engines, and it was Charles Dietz, living 


of a motoring pioneer who ran a public service with this machine between Birmingham and London, 
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ANCESTORS OF THE MOTOR CAR: THE S 


TROUBLE AT A LONDON TURNPIKE ON THE ARRIVAL OF \% u! 
‘Soon sball thy arm, unconquered steam! afar Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid cat; Cr fe Wi 
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STEAM CARRIAGE TAKES THE ROAD. 
UNSCHEDULED VEHICLE AT THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE TOLL: GATE. 
wide waving wings expanded beat The flying = chariot through tbe ficld of air.” 


Erasmus Darwin 
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The patent steam carriage of W. H. James, of 1828: a vehicle, with a tubular boiler, running on charcoal and coke—designed to carry 
eighteen passengers at a rate of from eight io twelve miles an hour. 


ANCESTORS OF THE MOTOR CAR,—(Continued from page 21.) 
blocks attached to the wheel rims by a cork lining which allowed a 
certain elasticity. The engine was of 30 h.p. and weighed 7} tons. 
After some successful trials in August 1834, Dietz invited a party of 
members of the Industrial Academy to join him on his first trip on 
Sept. 26. Dietz himself drove the tug, which towed two coach-shaped 
carriages. 

A vivid description of this historic journey has been left by one of 
the party, from which the following extracts may be given: ‘‘ Leaving 
the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées at 10.15, we arrived at Neuilly 
at 10.32, where we stopped for eight minutes to fill up with water.” 
There were more stops for water before the engine reached the foot of 
St. Germain hill at 12.30. ‘‘ Here the tug, like any other vehicle, 
slowed down, and got to the top of the hill, opposite the park gates, 
at 12.43, having then used only two-fifths of its available power to 
climb in thirteen minutes the longest and steepest hill within forty 
miles of Paris. 

This superb achievement of M. Dietz, the first really successful 
experiment of its kind in France, was for the passengers a brilliant 
and novel spectacle. No words can describe the magnificent picture 
of the enormous crowd surging from the gates of the park to the 
foot of the hill, so dense that the carriage could hardly force its 





HYDE PARK 


“Hyde Park as it will be’: a prophetic caricature done by Leech in 1830, at a time when the 


A 


way through. It 
was a wonderful 
reward for the 
engine’s inventor 
and a_ triumphal 
entry for his 
masterpiece,” 
Dietz was imme- 
diately presented 
with a gold medal 
on the scene of 
his triumph. 

When the party 
took the road 
again on the re- 
turn journey there 
was nearly a mis- 
hap at Bougival. 
‘A carter, over- 
whelmed with sur- 
prise at the sight 
of this horseless 
carriage, forgot his 
team of horses, 

which, left to 
themselves, took fright and entangled their cart in the back of 
the tug. Dietz reduced his speed of twelve miles an hour to a 
full stop and avoided an accident.” It was estimated that with an 
average speed of ten miles an hour the consumption of water was 
220 gallons an hour and of coal about 30 Ib. a mile. 

In August 1835 Dietz started a regular service between Paris 
and Versailles, his coach holding thirty-two passengers. The service 
ran for several weeks, but had to be abandoned as it did not 
pay. 

The most striking point about Dietz’s machine is that it was the 
first steam vehicle of any kind to run in Paris; for in 1834 the only 
railways in France were those between Lyons and St. Etienne and in 
some of the southern mining districts. They were unknown to the 
people of Paris, who had to wait till 1837 before having trains between 
St. Germain and Versailles, covering the same route as that taken by 
Dietz’s tug. 

In Great Britain steam vehicles had progressed much further, 
assisted by the development of mechanical knowledge and the 
cheapness of coal, which was still rare in France. Between 1826 and 
1836 steam coaches were thought to be serious rivals of the railways ; 
but they were bound to fail in the end, being pitted against the railway 
directors, the goods traffic managers, and the toll-gate owners, who 





growing efficiency of steam transport gave visions of a day when 


it would be in universal use. 
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were allowed to levy prohibitive 
charges. 
The most interesting pioneer of 
% motoring is Walter Hancock (1799- 





1852), who between 1829 and 1836 
built ten vehicles for his own use 
and for public service. Distinguished 


from contemporaries by their purity 


1S NAA A LESAN PLIES 


of line, their ingenious and simple 
arrangements, and_ their general 
smooth working, Hancock’s cars 
carried on regular services in London, 
besides doing more extended runs 
to Brighton, Reading and Birming- 


ham. This achievement is the more 


remarkable as horse-drawn omnibuses 


were then a novelty, dating from 





1829, so that the steam coaches 
were hardly more a source of wonder 
to the London public than the 
ordinary omnibuses. 

On Aug. 18, 1834, Hancock 
started a regular service in London 


ee 


between Moorfields and Paddington 
with two steam buses, the ‘‘ Autopsy ” 
and the “ Era.’’ In the same year 
the great engineer, John Scott 


Russell, built six steam cars in 





Edinburgh. They were shaped like The " Autopsy,” the “Era,” and the “Infant: three of Walter Hancock’s steam cars put in service between 1832 and 





' coaches, with the engine behind 1834—omnibuses which for a time plied regularly in London between Moorfields and Paddington. 

§ and a tender attached on which the es j 

passengers sat. Having formed the ‘Steam Carriage Company M. Hacquet’s sailing carriage, the a which attempted 
of Scotland,’ Russell, in August 1834, opened a line between to emulate Dietz’s machines. The Eolienne ”’ carried * 40-ft. 
Glasgow and Paisley. The distance of seven miles was completed in mast mounted on a pivot and belanced by “ are len. gcleo 
thirty-four minutes. The line was such a success that carriages built ensure immunity against sudden gue of wae: nested _— 
to hold twenty-six people were loaded with thirty or forty. were held on the Champ de Mars on Sept. 28, 1834. egal nage 
Unfortunately, ‘the hostility of the road owners defeated this emerged successful from several tests, crossing the Pont a 
admirable enterprise : they strewed the road with a thick carpet the Place Louis XV, and running the oo of sa agg de Rivoli 
of pebbles, and, although this did not actually stop the steam and the Rue vote ain it carried a than nevus : eens 
cars going, a wheel broke at Paisley on July 29, 1834, the car The illustrations to this article — base BOD a yoo 
leaned over, and in so doing put a weight on the boiler which of these steam cars. of a hundred y “ars ago, anc ate o : 

it was unable to withstand. The boiler burst, killing five passengers, of the value and interest of the efforts being made “ = 

the first victims of motoring. Immediately after this, mechanical time. The courage of these pioneers of oe pe ee 
vehicles were banned in Scotland. In September 1834 Paris fineness of their aspirations are too often forgotten. To remembe 
Was again the scene of a quaint experiment. This concerned them is the best tribute we can pay. 
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A Sketch of 
MS GURNEY’S NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. 
j , Lo WL, STN Ey VPS Ge SS Os 
Z vd at. Hounslow on thet! of August, wih a Barowehe altached, contanung the Duke of Welingion and other Lersins of Lustndien 
As t appeared at Heunslow on Lr of Aug g 
: Ad iy Dichinacndtt Now Bones? 
a 
i ini i f Wellington and other 
; ith a barouche attached, containing the Duke o 
“Mr. Gurney's new steam carriage—as it appearea at Hounslow on the 12th of August, w ' 
persons of distinction": a sketch of 1829. 
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“THE SHOP FORGOTTEN,’ 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS : FARE AND FUN 


FROM THE 1 RE BLAMPIED 


IN SUBURBIA. 


Y EDMUND 
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“THE WAITS.” 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS: FLOURISHES IN MAYFAIR. 


FROM THE PicTURES BY EDMUND BLAMPIED, 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT DINGLEY DELL: MR. PICKWICK SALU 


. . All three repaired to the large 


““ 


kitchen, in which the family were by this time assembled, according to annual custom on Christmas eve, « 
suspended, with his own hands, a huge branch of mistletoe, and this same branch of mistletoe instantaneously gave rise to a scene of general 


a descendant of Lady Tollimglower herself, took the old lady by the hand, led ‘er be 


FROM THE PICTURE BY RANK 
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RABI PPFD ESLER GEOL 


K SALUTES THE OLD LADY BENEATH THE MYSTIC BRANCH. 


on Christmas eve, observed by old Wardle’s forefathers from time immemorial. From the centre of the ceiling of this kitchen, old Wardle had just 
a scene of general and delightful struggling and confusion; in the midst of which, Mr. Pickwick, with a gallantry that would have done honour to 
he hand, led jer beneath the mystic branch, and saluted her in all courtesy and decorum.” 


PICTURE BY FRANK REYNOLDS, R.1. 
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“'THE FROZEN RIVER.’’—By Hendrick van Avercamp. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Owner. (Copyright Reserved.) 
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“A WINTER SCENE.’’—By Abraham Rademaker 
Keproduced by Courtesy of the Owner. (Copyright Reserved.) es 


WHEN WINTERS WERE WHITE: CHRISTMAS AS THE MASTERS SAW IT. 


Green winters are so frequent these years that the pictures on this page and on following pages have a peculiar interest at Christmas—The taciturn Hendrick 
van Avercamp was nicknamed “ The Mute of Kampen.” He was born at Amsterdam in 1585 and died about 1663. He preferred “ Winter Scenes” to any others.— 


Abraham Rademaker was born at Amsterdam in 1675 and died in January 1735. It is said that he had no artistic training. Ja 
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“A WINTER SCENE.’’—By Jacob Cats. 


Reproduced by y of the Owne: lopyright Reserved.) 
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“WINTER IN NORFOLK.’’—By Henry Bright. 


By Courtesy of Messrs. Vicars Brothers, 12, Old Bond Street, W.1. (Copyright Rese 


WHEN WINTERS WERE WHITE: CHRISTMAS AS THE MASTERS SAW IT. 


Jacob Cats was born in 1741 and died in Amsterdam in 1799. Henry Bright, of the Norwich School, was born in 1814 and died in 
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Lucas van Valkenborch was born in Malines (Mechlin) about 1540 and died in Brussels abou 625. 
He painted not only landscapes and genre subjects, with peasants and soldiers, but portraits in 


iniature. 
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VILLAGE IN THE SNOW.” 


/ ALKENBORCH. 


625. He was registered in the Guild of St. Luke in 1560 and became a master in 1564. 
iniature. After 1566, when in Antwerp, he is believed to have studied under Pieter Breughel. 


iginal, from a Colour Print Produced by the Austrian S$ Prin Works, Vienna. 
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IN THE DAYS OF GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMAMMA: 
“THE EMPTY PURSE.” 
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IN THE DAYS OF GREAT-GRANDMAMMA: “LONDON VISITORS.” 


FROM THE PAINTING By TISSOT 


i ue by sy of the Palser Gallery 27, King Street 
Reproduced from the Original by Jame cgi s by “ : 
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Now she was, once again, a little girl. The shabby, darned garments were changed into a dress of frilly white muslin. 


BOUNTY FOR 


By SYBIL BOLITHO and CEN FEARNLEY, 
Authors of “Mrs. Rudd Writes Home.” 


an aqueous figure in her transparent raincoat and shabby 
as the weather itself. The morning snow, with its 
cheerful promise of a white Christmas, had turned into 
a misty and insistent rain. Miss Pilgrim found this 
last stretch of the way, unlit by shops and far from any 
bus stop, extremely distasteful. Her feet ached; her woollen gloves 
were moist against the palms of her hands, and the elastic of her bloomers 
bit into her plump knees. A sudden gust all but snatched her umbrella 
from her grasp. Never, she thought, panting a little, would she reach 
the end of this interminable journey. When the turn of the road came 
at last and she found the house she was seeking, she pushed open the 
area gate and clanged it behind her with blunt relief. Down in the 
basement a cheerful flicker welcomed her approach. 

Miss Pilgrim descended with a step that was no longer hurried, but 
cautious, for the heels of her shoes were soft and frayed, and liable to 
slip on the ticklish stairway. On the last step she paused to furl her 
umbrella and recover her breath. From her handbag, that was bulging 
and shapeless as a rucksack, she took a tiny mirror, and by the watery 
light of the street-lamp she powdered her nose and added a dash of lip- 
stick to her soft, full, rather overblown mouth. Though the rain-dripped 
on her hat, she continued to peer at her reflection. Even in this nebulous 
light she was forced to notice contours both stout and drooping ; only her 
eyes, she thought, still kept their velvety glow, and her hair, touched-up 
inexpensively last week, something of its former curl. A last pat and 
dab, and she replaced her mirror, straightened her shoulders, and reached 
up for the brass door-knocker. 

But the door was flung open before Miss Pilgrim could sound it. She 
gave a startled exclamation; her hat was knocked askew without cere- 
mony as something that appeared to be a laundry-basket on gaitered legs 
collided into her. Immediately a woman's strident voice cried out: 
‘Look what you’re to, Gallant, you clumsy! Make way for the 
gentry!” 

With muffled rumblings of apology the basket ducked and backed, 
then scuttled up the steps and disappeared behind the railings. Miss 
Pilgrim, recovering herself, turned to greet the figure standing in the 
doorway. ‘‘ Dear me, Annie, such a boisterous welcome.” 

‘He didn’t hurt you, Miss Emily ? Rude rough that he is. Don’t 
take note of him, but come in quick out of the wet and warm yourself 
by the fire.”’ 

‘No second bidding was necessary. After a perfunctory use of the foot- 
scraper, Miss Pilgrim passed quickly through the narrow flagged passage 


THE 


DESTITUTE. 


Illustrated by EDWARD OSMOND. 


that led into Mrs. Gallant’s kitchen. ‘‘ Do I smell muffins ? ”’ she asked, 
as she stooped beneath the lines of fine laundry strung like bunting 
across the ceiling of the room. 

“Yes, and if your nose is as sharp as your dear Ma’s used to be, Miss, 
it ’d get shrimps, too. Here, put your feet near them bars, and by the 
time they ’re nicely toasted, I ‘Il have tea mashed in the back parlour.” 

Miss Pilgrim wriggled out of her dripping coat and sank into the 
windsor chair drawn close to the grate. She closed her eyes, and her 
cold red hands, stripped of their protective gloves, lay for a moment 
unguarded on her lap. She sat thus without stirring or speaking, unaware 
that Mrs. Gallant was kneeling beside her and fumbling at the straps of 
her soggy shoes. This was peace. This was magic. Here, something 
more than her tired and hungry body would receive its proper nourish- 
ment. 

‘““ Annie,”’ said Miss Pilgrim, opening her eyes, “‘ why the back par- 
lour ? Let us have tea where we are. You know I always prefer it.” 

Mrs. Gallant rose from the floor. She was an angular woman who 
smelled of yellow soap, and resembled nothing so much, to Miss Pilgrim’s 
fancy, as one of her own clothes-horses. She towered above’ her visitor 
and tossed her elderly, bony head ; but this Miss Pilgrim did not observe, 
for her gaze was-on- the room. 

Nothing, she noted with satisfaction, had been changed or moved. 
The deep copper pans shone like firemen's helmets as they always did, 
and the shadow of the mangle on the glass partition by the scullery once 
more resembled a beckoning arm. In neat formation stood the irons 
with their patchwork holders, and patchwork, also, was the rug, a Joseph’s 
coat that made the hearthstone gay as a bed of flowers. 

Miss Pilgrim beheld other things as well. Indulging in the luxury 
of the hour, she was weaving a spell, and her surroundings were miracu- 
lously charged with its potent sorcery. Strange sights and sounds came 
slipping through the past, which wafted its cloudy incense about the kitchen 
—about Miss Pilgrim herself. For now she was, once again, a little girl. 
The shabby, darned garments were changed into a dress of frilly white 
muslin, and where before red hands had hidden themselves in woollen 
gloves, ten little fingers, like frail flowers, now peeped from white lace 
mittens, and tiny feet, dangling in bronze slippers, played an expectant 
tattoo on the legs of the chair. Plates and bowls and dishes, and silver 
forks and spoons, and knives of mother-of-pearl decorated the huge table 
that floated like some rich galleon, docked in the vast kitchen. Salmon 
coated in amber-coloured jelly neighboured lobsters in scarlet armour ; 
succulent roasts, fit for a king, showed beside foamy cream and fruit like 
jewels. Pyramids of fruit and castles of cream. And all this brilliant 
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cargo assaulted the nostrils of the little girl with tantalising, heady smells. 
Bowls rang with the beat of forks, pots clanged with the tinkle of spoons, 
and there was Annie, like a pirate captain, giving orders to her minions, 
stirring, tasting, ladling, rolling, flushed of face and short of temper. 
She was saying... 

Mrs. Gallant’s voice fell upon Miss Pilgrim’s ear. ‘‘ There you go, 
Miss Emily, teasing me. You'll be telling me next that it’s like old 
times. Old times, indeed! My lovely kitchen at No. 46 and this—having 
to transmogrify what's little better than a cellar into wash-house and 
ironing-room. But you mean kindly, I ’ll be bound.” She took a check 
cloth from a drawer and threw it across the table. ‘‘ If I may make so 
bold,”’ she asked, ‘‘ how are things ?”’ 

Miss Pilgrim did not reply. A tremor crossed her face. Annie had 
awakened her harshly, calling her from the long-lost past. But Annie 
was right. Absurd indeed to compare to-day with yesterday ; the girl she 
had been with the creature she was, who found it no amusing joke to sit for 
once with Cook in the kitchen, but a treat, dear God, a comfort, a rescue ! 

“‘T was saying to Gallant only this morning, I'll never get used to 
Miss Emily taking in lodgers.’’ Mrs. Gallant clasped a cottage-loaf to 
her flat, starched bosom, and began to pare off generous slices with her 
black-handled bread-knife. ‘‘ It’s like me, in a manner of speaking, taking 


in washing.” 
‘‘ There can be no comparison, Annie!’’ Miss Pilgrim sat up with 
a jerk. ‘“ And what's wrong with you taking in washing? You are 


your own mistress. Better, surely, than being a servant ?’’ She laughed 
for the first time, rather shrilly. 

Mrs. Gallant moved across and took the kettle off the hob. ‘“‘ Draw 
up your chair, Miss. A nice cup of hot tea is just what you want. See, 
I 've got a nice mince-pie for you. You must have one. You ’re looking 
a bit peeked to-day. You shouldn’t have walked.”’ 

She was interrupted by another laugh. “ Why not? Air and exer- 
cise are good for one.”” Suddenly Miss Pilgrim sobered. ‘I appre- 
ciate your worrying about me, Annie, but you needn’t. Really not. 
Never again.”” She carefully smoothed a fold in her skirt. ‘‘ Every- 
thing has come all right. I’ve given up my paying-guests. The last 
one was too troublesome. I’ve given up my flat, too.”” She turned 
back to the fire as Mrs. Gallant’s sharp gaze bore down upon her. “I 
never liked flats. It’s the way I was brought up, I suppose. No. 46 
spoiled me, and I never got used to living any differently. Not even 
after Mother died.”’ 

‘“No, Miss,’’ said Mrs. Gallant thoughtfully. ‘‘I always say once 
a lady, always a lady. When things get turning rancid on me, as good- 
ness knows they often do, I say to myself there ’s one who don’t change, 
no, not in all these years with their ups and downs and ins and outs, 
and more ’s the pity, and that’s our Miss Em.” 

An extraordinary change came over Miss Pilgrim at these words. 
Her harassed features relaxed, while a quick flush suffused them. Her 
lips trembled, this time with pleasure. She was like a girl blushing at 
her lover’s praise. ‘‘ Oh, you can’t mean it,’’ she said softly. 

Mrs. Gallant laid down the piece of bread-and-butter she had just 
picked up. ‘Mean it? Of course I mean it. Who but you would 
have come all this way on a bad day? Christmas Eve, too! Putting 
yourself out just to please your Ma’s old Annie? Giving 
up a nice afternoon indoors with your pianoforte and your 
drawing, like you used to.’’ The bread-and-butter resumed 
its journey. “‘I’m right glad about them lodgers,” she 
added. 

Miss Pilgrim still wore her high, happy look. She bent 
down to put on her shoes; they stood there on the floor, 
she thought, like little hostile creatures with a will of their 
own, all lumpy and creased, retaining the shape of her feet. 
She was careful how she used her fingers, and she kept 
her elbows down, conscious of the great darn, like a wound, 
in one of her sleeves. ‘It’s rather a big house I live 
in now,” she said. ‘ Very high. I sleep on the top 
floor. It’s quieter. I don’t live there alone, of course. [ 
couldn’t afford that. But it’s nicer, really. Nicer than 
being quite by myself. I don’t seem to have so many 
friends nowadays. Not half so many as I had once. I’m 
getting on, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Gallant broke in indignantly. ‘‘ What foolishness 
is that you ’re saying ? You, Miss, in your prime ? You ’re 
as pretty as ever you were, in my eyes.” 

“Thank you, Annie,” said Miss Pilgrim, rather humbly. 

Mrs. Gallant wiped her mouth with a corner of her 
apron. ‘I’m more glad than I can say to know your 
luck’s turned, Miss Emily. You’ve had your fill of 
misfortunes. Your Pa losing his money, and your dear 
Ma dying, too, and you thrown on the world. You 
ought to have married. Yes, even if poor Mr. Edward 
did go and get killed. It’s not right. Not for one like 
you, Miss. May I help you to some more jam? 
Home-made.” 

“ To-night,”” said Miss Pilgrim, “I have a party. A 
big one. Like we used to give. Remember?” 

Mrs. Gallant leaned forward, full of interest. ‘ Fancy 
that now.” 

“That ’s why I can’t stay late. I have to get back. 
Two waitresses coming in to help, and champagne, of 
course, and the flowers are lovely.”’ 

‘‘ What are you giving them to eat, Miss? And what 
will you be wearing?” 











‘ Black,” replied Miss Pilgrim. “ Black and white.’’ 

Mrs. Gallant nodded. ‘‘ Not very festive, is it? I’ve heard tell it 's 
always smartest. Though black, Miss, with your high colouring . . .” 
She cocked her head a trifle critically. 

‘“White to the face,’ said Miss Pilgrim, hurriedly. ‘‘ White to 
relieve it.”’ 

At this moment the cuckoo-clock screamed six times, and Miss 
Pilgrim gave the derisive bird a frightened glance. ‘‘ Cinderella,” she 
murmured under her breath, but did not repeat the word for Mrs. 
Gallant’s benefit. The legs of the chair screeched on the stone floor as 
she pushed it back and got up from the table. ‘‘I must be going, 
Annie. At once.” 

Mrs. Gallant rose too, protesting loudly. ‘“‘ Now, Miss? And us 
just starting in on a good chat. If it wasn’t a real honour to see you 
here at all, Miss Emily, I'd say it was too bad you have to go so early. 
Too bad. It’s such a pleasure, more than a pleasure, to see you each 
month. I always say your visits keep me going.” 


“Me, too,” said Miss Pilgrim. ‘‘I mean, I am happy you like me 
coming here,” she added quickly. ‘‘ But I mustn’t keep my guests waiting, 
must I?” 


Mrs. Gallant continued to give voluble expression to her regret while 
Miss Pilgrim drew on her gloves. She noticed then, that for all her 
alarm at the lateness of the hour, her caller seemed loath to take her 
leave. She stood quite still, looking slowly round the kitchen, as though 
gathering to herself its warm hospitality and friendly comfort. 

‘“‘A month ’s not really long,’ said Miss Pilgrim, “ is it, Annie ? "’ 

Mrs. Gallant laughed. ‘‘ Lordy, no. Not when you ’ve work to do 
like me. Time flies, that it does.” 

““And so must I,” said Miss Pilgrim, taking up her umbrella, and 
making for the door. ‘ For I've work to do too. Oh no, thank you, 
Annie, I ’ll just take a bus. Good-bye till next time. Next year, I can 
say. Happy Christmas! ”’ 

Mrs. Gallant saw her visitor out and stood at the foot of the area 
steps, waving and calling. ‘‘ Don’t overtire yourself to-night.’’ She 
heard the echo of those scurrying footsteps long after the hastening figure 
was lost to sight in the gloom of the dark street. When she turned back 
to the kitchen, it seemed a little empty, a little forlorn. On the floor, 
where the damp shoes had rested, two tiny pools of water blinked in the 
firelight. Mrs. Gallant bent down to wipe them away. ‘‘ Dear Miss 
Em,” she murmured to herself, ‘‘ I’m glad things are on the mend.” 


An hour later Miss Pilgrim stood dressing in her attic bedroom. She 
was out of breath from her hurried journey back. Though her room was 
certainly quiet, there were an immense number of stairs to climb to 
reach its sanctuary. She pulled her black dress over her head and sat 
down on the edge of her narrow bed. Suddenly she buried her face in 
her hands. . . . Once a lady, always a lady! Oh, Annie, Annie! 

A voice from the floor below roused her. ‘‘ Emily, are you in? The 
front-door bell is ringing.” 

Emily Pilgrim jumped up. Adjusting her neat white cap and apron 
with trembling hands, she hurried to open the door. Over the banisters 
she called : ‘‘ Coming, Ma’am.”’ [THE END.| 
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“Black, Miss, with your high colouring..." She cocked her head a trifle critically. “ White to the face,” 
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Mrs. Fane descended from the car.to approach the dozing Mr. Jenks. . . 


ARRANGEMENT. 


A BUSINESS 


By NORAH COTTERILL, 


NOOKER and Mr. Jenks drowsed a little as they sat on 
the pavement. The midday lunch-hour was not a good 
one for their business, which took the form of a daily 
vigil beside six paintings labelled ‘‘My own Work” 
and flanked by a silently appealing cap. The best 

time was the afternoon, when leisured women shoppers 

seme to pat Snooker’s rough brown head and groped in capacious 
bags for odd coppers. 

There was always a small dish of water beside Snooker; and now 
the weather was cold the brown mongrel was encased in a tattered 
braided coat, presented to Mr. Jenks by an acquaintance who emptied 
dustbins. 

But these attentions were not dictated by any great love for animals 
on the part of Mr. Jenks, neither were they urgently desired by Snooker. 
It was simply that they made a good impression on the passer-by, who, 
touched by the pavement artist’s thought for his dog, rewarded him 
with largess. But this is not to say that Mr. Jenks was in any way 
unkind to Snooker when they were away from the public eye. He was 
merely without sentiment in the matter. He regarded the dog as a 
business asset, and housed and fed him as.such. One dog was as good 
as another to Mr. Jenks. In fact, he had never thought of becoming 
a dog-owner until three months ago, when an old roadster, sharing the 
same lodgings for the night, had argued that an accompanying dog 
considerably improved the pavement business. 

The outcome of the conversation was the purchase of Snooker at 
the nearest market. Mr. Jenks walked round the livestock department, 
fingering a two-shilling piece, until he met the shrewd eye of a brown, 
rough-haired mongrel which was sitting on a piece of sacking and was 
tied by a length of rope to a hutch of Angora rabbits. Mr. Jenks 
stared at the dog speculatively. The dog stared back, but made no 
irritating attempts to ingratiate himself with a possible purchaser. 

“Arf a dollar for ’im,’’ called out the salesman. 

“Two bob,” returned Mr. Jenks with rock-like decision, and, after 
some little argument, acquired the dog called Snooker. 

From the first theirs was a strictly businesslike relationship, the 
dog as well as the man accepting it as such. During the day Snooker 
sat by the pictures and the upturned cap, enduring the caresses of 
passers-by with amiability if not exactly with enthusiasm. In return 
he was regularly and adequately fed by Mr. Jenks and given his free- 
dom in the evenings. Most nights he was to be found by the stove 
where Mr. Jenks’s fellow-lodgers cooked titbits in battered pans. 
Occasionally he had affairs of his own that necessitated his absence, 
but he never failed to turn up the next morning for the day’s work on 
the pavement. 

On this particular morning, drowsing through the slack hour, neither 
Mr. Jenks nor Snooker noticed the large, chauffeur-driven car pulling 








» “t want to buy your dog,” she said, firmly and distinctly. 





Illustrated by EDMUND BLAMPIED. 


up at the kerb. Neither were they cognisant that the occupant of 
the back seat was Mrs. Fane, who, as an ardent humanitarian, was 
consumed with a passion for rescuing anything in the animal world, 
from an ant to an elephant, from what she imagined to be oppression. 

She leaned forward to stare at Snooker as an eagle marks down 
its prey. 

“There! That’s the dog, Davis. 
rescue it from a miserable existence like that. 
J can find it a good home.” 

“Yes, Madam,”’ agreed Davis, who was resigned to his mistress’s 
humanitarian impulses, though it was true that her zeal often out- 
ran her discretion and they often encountered animals which showed 
the most marked hostility to being rescued and owners who indignantly 
repudiated offers of rescue. 

With heavy determination Mrs. Fane descended from the car to 
approach the dozing Mr. Jenks. She opened a crocodile bag of port- 
manteau-like proportions and extracted from its depths a pound-note, 
which she waved under Mr. Jenks’s nose. 

“T want to buy your dog,” she said, firmly and distinctly. ‘I ’ll 
give you a pound for him.” ; 

Mr. Jenks awoke with a start. He looked up at the expensively- 
clad form of Mrs. Fane ; looked at the pound-note and did a rapid sum 
in his head. A pound for Snooker made a profit of eighteen shillings 
on the original purchase price. He could get another dog for two 
shillings, or even one-and-six, and one dog was as good as another, 
decided Mr. Jenks. He scrambled to his feet and looked at Snooker 
with an appropriate expression of melancholy. 

“I’m a very poor man, Mum, or I wouldn’t part with ’im no-’ow,” 
he droned with suitable regret. 

“Yes, yes, I’m sure of that,’’ returned Mrs. Fane, openly sceptical 
of Mr. Jenks’s devotion to his dog, yet, pitiful for his shabby coat and 
broken boots, adding a half-crown to the pound-note she put into 
his grimy hand. “ But I’m going to arrange that he has a very good 
home.” 

She turned to Snooker, holding out podgy, gloved fingers. 

‘““Good dog; come along, good dog,” she crooned persuasively. 

Snooker came towards her, pleasantly tolerant, wagging a short 
brown tail in gracious but not unduly effusive acknowledgment of the 
attention paid to him. But he pulled back nervously when Mrs. Fane 
took hold of his collar, and it was only his inherent politeness that stifled 
the growl in his throat. It was Mr. Jenks, fearful of having to surrender 
the twenty-two shillings and sixpence, who suggested that the kind 
lady should get into her car and that he would lift the dog in after her. 

“You see, it’s a sad parting, Mum,” he said mournfully as he 
hoisted the now thoroughly bewildered Snooker into the car. ‘‘ We ’ve 
been good pals. Perhaps you wouldn’t be wanting the dog’s coat, 
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Mum?” he asked. “It'll not be so cold for 'im like it is on the 
pavement when ’e gets to a grand place with fires, and I'd like to 
‘ave it to remember ’im by.”’ 

Mrs. Fane looked at the tattered coat buckled, round Snooker and 
drew her skirts a little away from it. 

“Yes, take it,’’ she said decidedly. ‘‘I’ll buy him another one.” 

Mr. Jenks hastily unbuckled the coat, mindful of the fact that it 
would be needed to adorn Snooker’s successor and, if the truth must 
be told, not particularly concerned with its sentimental value. 

He stood back as the great car moved away. He heard one sharp, 
high bark, like a cry for help, and caught.a glimpse of a brown head with 
agonised eyes and lolling tongue that sprang at the back window of 
the car as it slipped round the corner. Mr. Jenks stared after it, the 
tattered coat dangling from his fingers. Unconsciously, he took a step 
forward as though to follow the car; then he turned to cross the pave- 
ment and sit down rather heavily beside the pictures and the up- 
turned cap. 

He fingered the pound-note and the half-crown that were stowed 
away in his pocket. It was a nice sum of money, he told himself, and 
one dog was as good as another. But the pavement seemed suddenly 
cold and inexpressibly dreary. He found he did not want to look at the 
spot where Snooker had kept vigil with him for the past three months. 
It was queer how he felt kind of lost now the dog had gone, he pondered 
uneasily, but he supposed it would be all right when he got another 
dog from the market and moved on to another pitch out of the way 
of the old lady. 

He was thankful when the time came to wrap the six pictures in a 
piece of old sacking, empty some coppers out of his cap and replace 
it on his head. He swore under his breath as, on the way home, he found 
himself looking round for the brown mongrel which, on 
other nights, had been softly padding along almost on 
his heels. 

“Where ’s dog?’ somebody greeted him at the 
lodging - house ; and retreated in pained amazement when 
Mr. Jenks cursed volubly and told everybody within 
earshot to mind their own something businesses. 

He hung up his ragged overcoat, and heard the clink 
of Snooker’s water-pot in the pocket. The other pocket 
bulged with the tattered coat Snooker would never wear 
again. There were brown hairs on his trousers where, 
other nights, Snooker had padded close to his legs. 
It was queer, he thought irritably, how he could not get the 
dog out of his mind ; and how he kept on hearing a high 
bark that sounded like a cry for help. 

In gloomy silence he ploughed through hunches of 
bread and cold sausages that had lost their relish. In 
one pocket he felt the unaccustomed rustle of a pound- 
note; but it seemed to burn his fingers every time he 
touched it. Everywhere he looked he could see a brown, 
shaggy body lying; under a table, under a bench, and 
by the greasy stove where Snooker had sat most nights 
watching for bits from the lodgers’ cooking tins and pans. 

“Seem to quite miss the old dog sittin’ around,” 
somebody ventured presently, causing Mr. Jenks to push 
back his chair violently and reach for his overcoat from 
its hook. He swore again as he fell over somebody’s 
stockinged feet, and went out, slamming the door with a 
violence that made patches of ceiling-plaster fall into the 
cups and on to the heads of indignant lodgers. 

Outside in the darkness Mr. Jenks carefully wrapped 
a half-crown within the folds of a pound-note and began to 
walk determinedly towards Overton Park. His mind was 
made up. He was going to get the dog back, even though 
it meant returning the pound-note and the _half-crown. 
He knew the old lady lived in the Park, because he had 
seen the car several times coming from that direction, and 
he knew all the swells with cars and chauffeurs lived there. 
Besides, only Park people could be as free with their 
money as the old lady had been that morning. 

It was very quiet in the Park. Except for a few 
stationary cars, there was no traffic on the wide, tree- 
lined avenue between the big, well-lighted houses. Mr. 
Jenks, slinking along in the shadow of the trees overhanging 
the pathway, peered into dark gateways and strained his 
ears for a bark that might be Snooker’s; every now and 
again he gave a low whistle that was soft yet insidiously 
penetrating. 

Suddenly he stiffened, every sense alert. From some- 
where within the grey house he was near he thought he had 
heard a short, sharp bark. He crept through the gate 
marked ‘‘ Tradesmen’s Entrance’ and stole along a dark 
path. He whistled again, so softly that it was like a 
wind’s thin sighing, and the bark answered: high and 
urgent. 

Mr. Jenks’s drooping shoulders straightened. He 
groped in his pocket for the pound-note wrapped round 
the half-crown and went forward to knock on the dark- 
green door with a light over it. 

A smart parlourmaid opened it and 
him. 

“I’ve come for the dog,” said Mr. Jenks, with a great 
determination and a bravado that hid an intense anxiety. 
‘ Tell ’er she can ‘ave the money back.” 


stared out at 





The parlourmaid nodded and turned to disappear down a long 
corridor and through a door at the end of it, hardly waiting to hear 
what he said, thought Mr. Jenks a little wrathfully. He hoped she 
would tell the old lady he had brought the money back. 

She came back with Snooker straining at the end of a length of 
thick twine. She surrendered the twine to Mr. Jenks and at the same 
time put half a crown into his outstretched hand. 

‘‘The mistress left you that for yourself,” she told him. 

Mr. Jenks stared at the coin and then at the girl a little dazedly. 

‘* But—don’t she want ’er money back?” he inquired hoarsely. 

“Oh, no!” laughed the smart parlourmaid. ‘‘ That’s for you. 
She left it for you. Good-night.” 

‘“‘ Good-night,”” mumbled Mr. Jenks. He did not understand it at all, 
but she had shut the door, so he shuffled away down the long, dark path. 

Outside in the avenue he stopped to slip the twine from Snooker’s 
collar. He felt a warm tongue on his hand; a shaggy body, quivering 
with ecstasy, against his legs. There was nothing said, no sound: only 
between them a sense of deep and unutterable content. ; 

‘Funny sort of chap for a gardener,’’ remarked the smart parlour- 
maid to the cook in the kitchen. 

‘“ What gardener ?’”’ queried the slightly somnolent cook. 

““ Why, the man who ’s just been for the dog. Before she went out the 
missis said that Mrs. Copplethwaite up at ‘Glenhallam’ had promised 
to give it a good home and the gardener was calling for it to-night. Well, 
he looked more like a tramp than a gardener, and stared at me like some- 
body daft when I gave him the half-crown that was left for him.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,’’ yawned the cook, “so long as we ’ve 
got rid of another of them nasty mongrels she’s always reckoning 
she ’s rescued.” [THE END. 











He felt @ warm tongue on his hand: a shaggy body, quivering with ecstasy, against his legs. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST (to say nothing of the cigarette box) 
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Colour Photograph by Walter Bird 


The beauty is Marie Princess Paul Troubetskoy, well known in both literary and social circles. The beast 


speaks for himself (or would do if he were not quite so dead). And the cigarettes ? 


DE RESZKE—of course ! 


De Reszke MINORS De Reszke FILTER Tips 
60 for 2/- 50 for 2/6 
Packed ready-for-the-post Packed ready-for-the-post 
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“A SPY IN THE CAMP.” 
y An Incident of the “ Forty-Five.” i 
ee From THe Picture spy JoHN Seymour Lucas, R.A., R.I. je Yyy 
A SpVv in camp ) W hat buried hate Forgetful of their ancient ; eud, 
His necessary doom recalls— W hen future friend was present 
Poor pawn in that grim game of Fate foe ; 
Played near Culloden ’s grieving Forgetful of far hills imbrued & 


walls ! 


Now when the bells of Christmas chime, 
Or revelry hails a new-born vear, 

Forgetful of that murderous time, 
Southron and Scot unite in 


cheer. 





REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF MESSRS. THOMAS AGNEW AND Sons, 43, OLD Bonp STREET, W.1 





With blood ancestral, long ago. 


Redcoats and clans, at strife of old, 
One Crown had power to reconcile 

Under one flag their hosts enroll’d— 
Caithness to Kent—a warless isle, 


C..E. BYLES. 
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RACE LINE 





DINING UNDER THE STARS ON A LUXURIOUS NEW GRACE “SANTA” LINER 


AMERICAN CRUISES 


Fast ships and frequent sailings now make it possible for travelers 
from Europe to visit New York while en route to South America 
without extra cost. Through tickets are issued by all trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines and connections are made in New York with the weekly 
service of the Grace Line to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
and the Argentine (via Valparaiso and Pan American-GRACE Air- 
ways to Buenos Aires). Special all-expense cruises in cabin, first class 
and de luxe ships, to Lima, Peru; to Cuzco, Lake Titicaca, the Land 
of the Incas and the interior of Peru; to Valparaiso and Santi- 


ago, Chile; and to Colombia, Panama and Havana. 








Grace Line also presents fortnightly cruises and rail-water trips 
between New York and California (or Mexico City) visiting en route 
Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Costa Rica 
(westbound) and Havana (eastbound)* On board these new Grace 
“Santa” ships—all outside rooms with private baths; out door built- 
in, tiled swimming pools; dining rooms with roll-back domes which 
open to the sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. See your travel agent 
or Grace Brothers & Co., Ltd., 147 Leadenhall St., London; Grace 
Line, 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Washington, D. Gs 


Pittsburgh; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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At this Season, more than ever, 
The Call at Home and wherever our 


s4insfolk are celebrating is for Vat 69. 


VAT 69 


THE LUXURY BLEND OF Liguews- scorcu wuisky— Quahty Tells 











THE 


COLLISION. 


By W. TOWNEND, 
Author of “Captain Heron.” 


Illustrated by 
JACK M. FAULKS. 


HE day after the Coast of Cumberland left 
Bombay for Shanghai by way of Colombo, 
Singapore, and Hong-Kong, Johnny Sutton, 
the second officer, fell in love. He was 
hurrying along the promenade deck in the 
direction of the bridge when a small, 
elderly woman, with sharp features and _ gold-rimmed 
spectacles, stopped him and said: ‘‘ Why hasn’t the deck 
steward put my chair where I told him?” 





Johnny Sutton was deeply shocked. ‘I beg your 
pardon ?”’ he said. 
The elderly woman frowned. ‘‘ Who are you?” 


“I’m Mr. Sutton, the second officer, Ma’am.”’ 

“Then go and tell the deck steward, with Mrs. 
Slingsby’s compliments, that if he doesn’t do as he’s told 
I'll go to the captain and complain.” 

Another voice, clear and fresh and musical, broke in. 

“Aunt Jane, you mustn’t worry the officers about 
your chair. I ‘ll speak to the deck steward myself.” 

Johnny found himself gazing at the very prettiest girl 
he had ever seen in his life—a girl whose black, bobbed 
hair waved back from her forehead in the most fascinating 
manner imaginable ; whose complexion was a pale brown, 
with a touch of colour in her cheeks; whose lips were a 
vivid pink; whose eyes were dark brown and so clear 
and luminous and frank that all other eyes he had ever 
seen were dull and stupid in comparison. 

His feeling of offended dignity vanished. This won- 
derful girl was Mrs. Slingsby’s niece. 

“It’s the Company's wish,” he said huskily, “ that 
we should do all we can to make passengers comfort- 
able.”’ 

“There he is now,’’ said Mrs. Slingsby. ‘‘ Look.”’ 

Johnny strode across the deck toward the deck steward, a small, 
elderly man whom he had known ever since he had first joined the East 
India and Coast Line as a cadet. 

““Sam,’’ he said in an undertone, ‘‘ that old lady there is very angry 
because you ’ve not put her chair where she said.” 

‘“ The one with Miss Howard, you mean? Mr. Sutton, she told me 
she wanted the chair out of the sun and in the breeze. Well, now, sun 
and breeze are both on the port side. D’you see?” 

“TI knew there was nothing in it, Sam, but just change her chair 
to the other side of the deck and act as if you were sorry—for my sake, 
Sam.” 

Johnny returned to the elderly lady and her pretty niece, whose 
name, it seemed, was Miss Howard. 

“| hope you weren't too hard on him,” the girl said. 

“He'll not neglect you again.” 


That evening after dinner Johnny Sutton walked with Miss Howard 
on the boat deck in the warm, starlit night, and learned that she was 
twenty years old and lived in San Francisco, and that she and her aunt 
were travelling in easy stages around the world, and that her father and 
mother were dead. 


‘Do you like the sea?’ Johnny asked. 


‘You bet !’’ said Miss Howard. ‘I like sailors, too. They ’re so— 
oh! I don’t know—so different.’ Johnny was thrilled. 

Mrs. Slingsby appeared out of the darkness. ‘Mary, I've 
been looking for you everywhere,” she said. “I told you I was 


going to bed early. Mr. Sutton, it’s half-past eleven. I don’t 
like my niece being kept up so late. Will you bear that in mind, 
please ? ”’ 

Johnny was plunged into deep gloom. “It’s all my fault, Mrs. 
Slingsby,” he said. ‘‘ But the night was so wonderful.’’ Then, as Mrs. 
Slingsby showed no sign of being any the less annoyed, he added : “I’m 
due on watch at midnight, Miss Howard. I'll hand you over to Mrs. 
Slingsby and say good-night.”’ 


Next day Miss Howard apologised. “ Aunt was rather short with 
you last night,” she said. “ But you 're not to mind. She thinks young 
men aren’t to be trusted. She’s afraid.” 

“ Afraid ?’’ said Johnny. ‘‘ Whatever of?” 
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Johnny was plunged into deep gloom. “It’s all my fault, Mrs. Slingsby.” he said. 


Miss Howard giggled. ‘‘ Afraid of some young man running away 
with me.” 

‘Not on board ship, anyway.” : 

‘Silly! When we reach port. That ’s why she feels she can’t let 
me out of her sight. Stupid, isn’t it?” 

Johnny sighed. ‘I don’t know so much,” he said. “I believe 
Mrs. Slingsby ’s right. Think of the temptation for the poor young man ! 

“ Not for you, though, Mr. Sutton, surely ?” 

“For me more than anyone else in the world.” 

‘‘Why, how perfectly sweet of you to say so, Mr. Sutton! I’m 
delighted to hear it. I’m proud.” ke 

Johnny was happier than he had ever been in his life. 


Soon after the Coast of Cumberland left Colombo the weather grew 
very hot. Mrs. Slingsby, who suffered from a weak heart, stayed in her 
state-room. Miss Howard stayed with her. For three whole days 
Johnny Sutton and she scarcely saw each other, and he was, in 
consequence, miserable. 

The chief officer asked him gruffly what was wrong. 

“You look like a thick night in Rotterdam,” he said. 

“I don’t know what it is,” Johnny said, “ but I can’t eat and I 
can’t sleep.” 

“ You ’re in love.” 

“In love! Me?” 

‘Well, why not? You’re never out of love, are you?” 

‘In love, who with?” 

“That ’s for you to say, not me, Johnny.” 

Johnny no longer listened. How, he wondered, could he ask a girl 
so sweet as Mary Howard to live in a small villa in Liverpool or 
Southampton ? Did he dare ask her to be his wife ? : 

That afternoon when he came off watch at four o’clock he went in 
search of her and found her seated by herself, reading. “ May I stay 
and talk to you, Miss Howard?” he said. 

“You may, Mr. Sutton.” 

Her brown eyes twinkled. She raised a slender, bare arm and pushed 
her black hair back from her forehead. 

“You 're the nicest girl I know,” said Johnny. 

She laughed. ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Sutton.” 

“And the most beautiful,” he went on, and was terrified. Miss 
Howard, however was, not in the least angry. 
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Before he could restrain himself he had lost his temper. 


My dear Mr. Sutton!” was all she said. 
Johnny was puzzled by her laughter. She liked him, he knew. 
“You ’re enjoying the voyage, I hope,’’ he said presently. 
‘“‘ Tremendously.”’ 
“T hope you ‘ll enjoy the part that’s to come as much as what ’s 


gone.” oes 
“I’m bound to. One of my greatest friends is joining the ship at 
Singapore.” 
“Oh?” said Johnny. ‘‘ May I ask her name, Miss Howard ?” 
“‘ His, not ‘her,’’’ said Miss Howard. ‘Mortimer. Reggie Mortimer. 


He’s English. He’s been everywhere in the world. You ’ll like him.” 


Reggie Mortimer was a lean, brown-faced man of perhaps thirty. 
He was well-to-do, obviously; just as obviously he was in love with 
Miss Howard. Johnny disliked him at sight, but did his best to be 
friendly and polite. One evening, when they were talking together in 
a strained and distant fashion, he said: ‘“‘ Miss Howard is charming, 
don’t you think ?”’ 

Reggie Mortimer surveyed him coldly, “I suppose she is. Why ?” 

“Why!” Johnny was startled. ‘‘ Well, she is. I like her.’’ 

“So do a good many other young men—too many by far.” 

“‘T don’t blame them, either,’’ Johnny muttered. 

“Perhaps you don’t. That doesn’t make life any the easier for 
Miss Howard or her friends, does it ? ”’ 

“What on earth do you mean ? ” 

“T think if I were you, I’d leave Miss Howard alone, Mr. Sutton. 
The attraction ’s great, I know; but, all things considered, is it wise ? ” 
Reggie Mortimer looked very stern. “‘ Is it fair?” 

““Hadn’t you better explain?” 

“‘ You understand, Mr. Sutton. You ’re not a fool, I know.’ 

Without saying another word, too angry to trust himself to ask any 
questions, Johnny turned and hurried away. He met the chief officer 
in the alleyway near his room and said: ‘‘ Now I know why men kill 
each other.” 

When he had explained his meaning, the chief officer told him not to 
be stupid. ‘‘ Mortimer’s right. That girl’s got twenty thousand a 
year, you poor fish! They think you ’re after her money.” 


, 


Reggie Mortimer and Miss Howard were standing at the foot of the 
ladder, deep in talk, as Johnny came off the bridge. He had hoped that 
neither would see him, but he heard Miss Howard call, and went to her. 

““Mr. Sutton,’’ she said, “ for two whole days you ’ve been dodging 
me. Is anything wrong?” 

““No,” said Johnny stiffly. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

‘There must be.” She glanced quickly from Johnny to Reggie 
Mortimer and back to Johnny. ‘‘ Have you two quarrelled ?”’ 

“‘ Because Mr. Sutton and I don’t see eye to eye on certain things, 
that doesn’t mean we’ve been quarrelling,” said Reggie Mortimer. 
He turned to Johnny. “ Does it?” 

‘‘ And what don’t we see eye to eye on?” said Johnny. Before he 
could restrain himself he had lost his temper. ‘‘ Well, if we didn’t quarrel 
before, we ’re quarrelling now. Tell Miss Howard what you said to 
me. You can’t do any more harm than you ’ve done already, so who 
cares whether you speak the truth or not? Go ahead, Mr. Mortimer: 
be yourself.’”’ 

There was a moment of shocked silence. 


“Weill, if we didn ‘t quarrel before, we’ re quarrelling now. 





Tell Miss Howard what you said to me.” 


“That let ’s me out, anyway,” said Miss Howard. ‘‘ You must be 
out of your mind. Come on, Reggie, let ’s go.” 

For all practical purposes life was finished, Johnny knew. What a 
colossal fool he had been! And yet—how damned unfair it all was! 
He reflected then, sadly enough, that though he could never marry Mary 
Howard, if only he could prove himself a better man than the man she 
had chosen, he would be satisfied. 


The day before the Coast of Cumberland was due at Shanghai, at about 
seven bells in the forenoon, sky and sea alike were blotted out by fog. 
The engines were slowed down to half-speed and the ship crawled along 
at about seven knots for an hour or so with every available man on look- 
out, and the whistle sounding at two-minute intervals. 

By one o'clock the fog had grown worse, and the rate of speed had 
been reduced to Slow, four knots or less. Three bells struck. From 
out of the fog, two points on the starboard bow, there came the long 
blast of another steamer’s whistle. 

The captain of the Coast of Cumberland rang the engines to Stop, 
and tugged the whistle-lanyard in reply. The other ship answered. The 
sound of her whistle came faint and muffled. 

Again the captain of the Coast of Cumberland tugged the whistle 
lanyard. Again the other ship answered. 

“Not so far that time,” said Johnny. 

“Shut up!” said the captain. 

As though the curtain of fog had been suddenly lifted, the other 
steamer became visible no more than a length distant, headed toward 
the Coast of Cumberland’s starboard bow. Johnny, motionless in the 
starboard wing of the bridge, heard her sound three short blasts on her 
whistle to show she was going astern, though he estimated that she must 
have been moving ahead at the rate of ten or eleven knots. 

Even in the shattering moment of collision his mind recorded facts 
to be used later at the enquiry : the captain’s wild shout to the helmsman ; 
the frantic clanging of the engine-room telegraph, the other vessel’s 
disappearance into the fog. 

Roused to sudden activity by the knowledge that the Coast of Cumber- 
land was doomed, hearing, as he clattered down the ladder, the gruff 
command : “‘ Boat stations! ’’ Johnny made his way to the boat-deck. 
A failure in love, despised, misunderstood, his hour had come. He would 
show these people, this Mary Howard, this Reggie Mortimer, this Mrs. 
Slingsby, that in an emergency he was a man. 

By the time the No. 1 lifeboat and the No. 3 lifeboat were swung out 
and lowered, the list to starboard was increasing. To lower the port-side 
lifeboats would be difficult, to get the passengers into them would be still 
more difficult. 

A quartermaster spoke to Johnny. ‘“‘ Chief officer says will you get 
the starboard boats away as quick as you can, Sir.”’ 

There was no panic among the passengers, mustered on the promenade 
deck, but they were disinclined, it seemed, to trust themselves to the 
boats, and looked damp and unhappy and scared. 

“Come along, now,” Johnny kept saying. ‘‘ Into the boat, please. 
There ’s no danger, ladies. One at a time. That’s the way. Come 
along now, don’t hold back. You ’ll be quite safe in the boat. Catch 
hold of the ladder.” 

As the ship sank by the head, listing more and more to starboard, 
the stern rose. The noise of escaping steam made it difficult to make 
oneself heard. A woman began to scream. 
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‘‘ Where ’s my little girl ? ”’ 

“T’ve got her,”’ a man shouted. “ She ’s here,” 

‘‘ Mary,” someone was calling.‘‘ Mary ! ” 

Johnny saw Mary Howard approaching. She walked slowly along 
the canted deck. In her hand she carried a life-jacket. ' 
afraid. He admired her tremendously. 

‘‘Let me help you with that life-jacket, Miss Howard,” he said, but 
she looked past him and held out her hand. 

Reggie Mortimer came sliding down the steep slope of the deck, 
snatched the life-jacket and turned and made off with it. 

‘“ By God!" said Johnny. ‘‘ Mortimer !” he yelled, ‘‘ Come back ! ” 
He scrambled after him, grabbed his arm and wrenched the life-jacket 
forcibly away from him. ‘I'll teach you to take a life-jacket from a 
woman, you damned swine ! ” 

Reggie Mortimer twisted himself about angrily. 

‘What the hell are you doing!” he said. He made no attempt to 
escape. In Johnny’s grasp he was helpless, ‘‘ Listen to me, you fool ! ”’ 

Johnny opened the door of a state-roomn and hurled him in on to the 
settee. He took the key from the lock inside the room and said : ‘‘ You 'Il 
stay in here till I’ve got the women into the boats. Do you hear?” 
He slammed the door shut, put the key into the key-hole and locked him 
in. He heard the captain shouting : 

“Mr. Sutton, you go to the after deck and give a hand with those 
coolies. D ’you hear? ”’ 

“* Aye, aye, Sir,” he yelled. 

Knowing that the fourth officer and the purser would take care of 
Mary Howard, he plunged headlong into the midst of a terrified mob of 
coolies, and by strength of arm and force of character and a bitter tongue 
quelled the panic. 

Boat after boat put off from the sinking ship. Aware that the cant 
of the deck had become too steep to offer even a precarious foothold, 
braced against the rails, Johnny heard someone say, ‘‘ We're going. 
Jump !”’ and was flung into the water and sank. When death was certain 
and he knew that he could never rise, he shot up quickly to the surface 
and opened his eyes, drawing in deep breaths of air. He saw, through the 
thick white fog, wreckage and a head or two and a boat nosing toward him. 


She was not 


Not until half an hour had passed and he was safely on board the 
tramp steamer Lake Mareotis, the vessel that had sunk the Coast of 
Cumberland, did Johnny remember Reggie Mortimer, whom 
he had locked in a-state-room. 

The chief officer, bleeding from a cut in the cheek, listened 
to what he had to say, and then spat over the rail into the 
fog and said: ‘‘ A man who’d steal a life-jacket from a 
woman deserves killing, sure, but seeing the man who’s 
dead is the man who got your girl away from you, take 
my advice and keep your mouth shut. Don’t say a word 
about it to anyone else.” 

Mrs. Slingsby rested her head on his chest and wept. 

“Mary ’s drowned!” she wailed. ‘‘ What am I to 
do? She’s drowned.” 

Johnny did his best to comfort her. ‘‘ She got away 
in one of the other boats, I’m certain.’’ But had she ? 

For the rest of the day he avoided everyone and sat 
by himself in a room that belonged to the Lake Mareotis’s 
second mate. Once he saw his reflection in the looking- 
glass and was shocked. 

Was this pale, gaunt man with the towsled hair and the 
dark smudges under his eyes himself? He had aged 
twenty years or more since the morning. Again and 
again he wished he had let himself drown. 

He was examining an automatic pistol which the owner 
of the room kept on top of a book-shelf when the chief 
officer entered and took the pistol away from him. 

“You damned young fool!’’ he said. ‘‘ What’s the use 
of taking it to heart ? For God’s sake, snap out of it!” 

“How can I? Haven’t I killed the man the girl I wanted 
to marry was in love with!” : 

““ He stole her life-jacket.’’ 

““He stole her life-jacket, yes, but I shouldn’t have locked 
him in that room and forgotten him. I ’Il never be able to hold my 
head up again as long as I live, and nothing anyone could say would 
make any difference. I wish I was dead.” 


Twenty-four hours later the chief engineer rushed into the 


lobby of the hotel in Shanghai where the officers of the Coast of 
Cumberland were staying, and yelled at the top of his voice: ‘‘ The 
auld man’s alive! The lifeboat was picked up by a coaster that hadna 


wireless ! 
‘Is Miss Howard alive ?”’ said Johnny. ‘“‘ Is she, chief ? 
“* Aye, she 's alive a’ richt.”’ 
‘I’ve got something I want to tell her.’ 


” 


, 


“Johnny,” said the chief officer, ‘“‘keep your mouth shut. Do 


hear ? ”’ 
A Chinese page-boy spoke to him. 
‘Mr. Sutton, you come this way, plis?” 
Mary Howard stood by the table in the office. 
She was very pale, but more beautiful than she had ever 


I want you to understand—— 


She cut him short. ‘‘ Because I was in love with Reggie Mortimer and not with 


you, you locked him into a state-room and took the key.” 


been before, 
in spite of the clothes she wore, which belonged to a woman not so tall. 
‘I can’t attempt to explain how wretched I am,” Johnny began, “ but 


For an instant Johnny thought he was going out of his mind. To his 
grief and remorse was added a touch of anger. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you thought I put him into the state-room 
because you were in love with him ? It wasn’t that at all. It was because 
he took your life-jacket.” 

‘You 're crazy! My aunt hadn’t a life-jacket. I got one for her. 
I called to Reggie and told him to give it her. He took it from me and then 
you caught hold of him and locked him into the state-room and went 
away.” 

“I wish I was dead,”’ Johnny said. 

‘The point is, you gave everyone the impression he was a coward. 
I ‘ll ask you to make it plain he wasn’t.” 

‘When I think it was through me he lost his life, I—I feel like 
hell ! ”’ 

The girl’s eyes opened wide. 

‘“‘ What on earth are you talking about ?” she said. She called out: 
‘‘ Reggie, come here a moment, will you ?”’ 

Reggie Mortimer entered the room. 

‘‘T unlocked the door, of course,”’ said the girl, “‘ And saved him,”’ 
She turned away. ‘‘ Let’s go, Reggie.” 

Reggie Mortimer held back. 

‘“‘ You didn’t mean it, I know,” he said to Johnny. 

‘I thought I’d never be happy again,” said Johnny, ‘‘ Because I 
couldn’t ask Miss Howard to marry me. I was wrong. I’m happy now. 
I hope you ’ll forgive me.” 

‘There ’s nothing to forgive. If it hadn’t been for your locking me 
in that room and putting me in a position of seeming danger, I don’t 
believe Mary would ever have said she ’d marry me.” 

‘“‘Seeming danger! What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Hang on to yourself and don’t shout. Listen. That state-room had 
windows and not ports. A man twice my size could have escaped. I 
was going to climb out of one of the windows when Mary opened 
the door. Now, do you understand?" He grinned. ‘‘ Some day I'll 
tell her.” 

They shook hands warmly, as friends. 

Miss Howard appeared in the doorway. 

“ Reggie, aren’t you ever coming ? ” she said. 

Johnny saw in her lovely face a rigid disapproval. The man she was 
going to marry might forgive, she never would. [THE END.] 
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Johnny opened the door of a state-room and hurled him in on 
fo the settee. 
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A DEMONSTRATION IN 


BEADLE STREET. 


By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 


Author of “ Patience Dean,” ‘‘ Deborah,” “ The Ship That Came Home in the Dark,” etc. 


Illustrated by W. R. S. STOTT 


BARTLETT rounded the builder’s shop and turned into 
Beadle Street. No. 7 was about half-way down: that 
was because the builder’s yard ran that way. A long, 
dreary piece of wall: the sun struck it and then struck 
back at Bartlett with a dully furious heat. Bartlett 
shifted the load on his shoulder. It ground him down 
with more than its weight. His left heel was blistered, too. Those 
shoes were all wrong for him, and he hatéd the sight of them. Too 
broad and too short, but when they had been offered to him he had 
taken them; they made him 4t to enter respectable houses. His ‘old 
shoes were falling off his feet. 

No. 7 at last. Bartlett rang the bell. 

He had called here on Monday and had been told to go, but the 
maid had stared and _half- 
hesitated—not an outright re- 
fusal, like most ; so on Wednes- 
day Bartlett had called again. 
The maid had stared in the 
same queer way, interested and 
yet contemptuous, and had told 
him he might call on Friday 
and give a demonstration. 
Bartlett had fancied someone 
watching him through the 
curtains as he left. All rather 
queer. But who cared? If he 
could sell a cleaner, that was 
all that mattered. Let them 
stare all they pleased. 

This was Friday, and here 
Bartlett was, ready to give his 
demonstration. The same maid 
opened the door. She found 
Bartlett as interesting as ever, 
it appeared ; but she was still 
contemptuous. Her lip curled 
at Bartlett, and he hated her. 
He could have struck her, but 
he merely stared her out. He 
wanted to sell one of Roomer’s 
Electric Cleaners. 

She started to the right, then 
turned abruptly to the left. 
‘“* You ’re to go into the morning- 
room,”’ she muttered. 

She went in first and stared 
round the tables and shelves. 
Bartlett knew that stare; she 
was memorising the small things 
in the room so that she would 
know he was the thief were 
something afterwards missing. 
Her glance ended at Bartlett. 
It remained on his face for 
quite an appreciable moment. 
She said at last, “‘ Madam will 
not keep you waiting long.” 
Then, complainingly, ‘“ You 
are early.”” She left the room. 
He sat down. It was a pleasant 
room because the sun entered it. She looked sharply at the French window. 








“Did you open that?" she demanded of Bartlett 









At that moment the man at the desk turned and looked af Bartleit. His eyes 
were of a clear sea-blue, and turned in their sockets in rather a choleric fashion. 


Otherwise its hard competence might have been dreary. The garden 
softened the room, too. In the far wall were two windows, one a French 
one leading into the garden, the other low-silled and looking in the 
same direction. Masses of bloom could be seen through both windows. 
This was a garden in which things grew—perhaps a trifle too riotously, 
Bartlett mused, poking his toe into the carpet in order to ease his 
blistered heel—pruning was needed. The garden had not the chidden 
quality of the room. 

Then somebody coughed. Bartlett became aware that he was not 
alone. In the shadow between the two windows a shortish man bent 
over a desk, writing. Suited in blue, he had a nautical turn to him. 
His feet, too, were sailor’s feet, not those of a landsman. Against the 
wall tilted a cap. Bartlett wondered, but without interest, if part of 
the maid’s contemptuous glance 
had been for the little man. 
You would say not: the curling 
figure was not without dignity ; 
but with women you _ never 
knew. Maybe she simply hadn’t 
noticed him. 

A heavy silver cigarette-box 
lay on a table. Bartlett was 
glad he hadn’t noticed it before : 
it would have been a temptation. 
So far he hadn’t stolen, but... 
He must sell a cleaner. 

At that moment the man 
at. the desk turned and locked 
at Bartlett. His eyes were of 
a clear sea-blue, and turned in 
their sockets in rather a choleric 
fashion. Into them leapt the 
interest Bartlett had seen in 
the maid’s eyes and discerned 
in the eyes behind the curtain. 
No contempt, however. Kind 
eyes, really, Bartlett indiffer- 
ently thought. 

“IT thought it was that 
dratted maid,’ the sailor said. 
“How long have you _ been 
here ? ”’ 

A voice low’ beyond the 
normal ; surprising how well it 
carried. 

“Not long, Sir,” Bartlett 
said, shifting his toe from the 
carpet’s pile. A throb of pain 
in his heel, and then a spray 
of it up his leg. (‘‘Damn!”’ he 
thought.) ‘I’m giving a de- 
monstration of an_ electric 
cleaner — Roomer’s Electric 
Cleaner. I hope we_ shan’t 
disturb you.” 

“You won’t. What’s your 
name ?”’ 

“ Bartlett, Hilary Bartlett,” 
said Bartlett, grimacing. Had 
the man been taller, Bartlett 


might have turned this interest 
[Continued on page 55 
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Rocker Blotter Casket 


The Craven“\A” Rocker Blotter RAVE oy A 
Casket. Contains 


75 Cigarettes for 4/6 


 ngptecne actos suerte nebaes, 


make a mostacceptable X mas Gift 


Here is a really novel idea for your Christmas presents 
list —Craven “A” neatly packed in a smart 
Rocker Blotter Casket! For those of your 
friends and_ relations who appreciate a 
fine quality cigarette — fresh, cool and 
smooth to the throat — you could 
not choose a more welcome Gift. 
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packing gs } Give Craven “A” in one of the new gaily decorated red and silver Christmas Greetings packings. 
There are sizes to suit every pocket. Just sign your name on the Greetings Card on the back 
and your gift is ready to post. 
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sTINR’” “MISS BRUNTON AS MONIMIA IN ‘THE ORPHAN.’” 
“MISS FARREN AND MR. KEMBLE IN ‘EDGAR AND EMMELINE. 
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“MRS. JORDAN AS PRISCILLA TOMBOY IN ‘THE ROMP.’” “MRS. BILLINGTON AS MANDANE IN 


‘“ARTAXERXES.’” 


PRE-CAMERA STAGE PORTRAITURE: STOTHARD DRAWINGS OF 18rn-CENTURY ACTRESSES. 


These charming examples of 18th-century stage portraiture are by that famous artist, Thomas Stothard (1755-1834).—Elizabeth Farren (1759-1829) was a leading 
actress at Drury Lane. Charles James Fox thought of marrying her, “but her appearance in a ‘breeches’ part convinced him that she had no figure.” In 1797 she 
retired and married Lord Derby. “Edgar and Emmeline” was a farce by Dr. Hawkesworth—Elizabeth Brunton (1769-1808), daughter of an actor, made her début 
at Covent Garden in 1785. Six years later she married Robert Merry. Her youngest sister, Louisa (c. 1785-1860), also an actress, married ihe Earl of Craven.—Dorothea 
Jordan (1762-1816) first appeared at Drury Lane in 1785. In 1790 she became the mistress of the Duke of Clarence (aflerwards William IV.). “The Romp " was 
piece adapted from Bickerstaffe’s “Love in the City.”"—Elizabeth Billington (1768-1818) was a noted opera singer. Her first 

Drury Lane orchestra. She sang regularly at Covent Garden and Drury Lane from 1801 to 1810. 





a musical 
husband was a member of the 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her as St. Cecilia. 
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KING SOLOMON ASKING THE ANIMALS AND BIRDS WHETHER HE SHOULD DRINK THE WATER OF IMMORTALITY. 


Legend relates that a cup of the Wa'er of Immortality was offered to Solomon by a celestial being. Wishing to consult his subjects as to whether 
he should drink it, he summoned all the birds, animals, jinns, and men. They agreed that the world would benefit by his longevity, and advised 
him to drink the Water. The Heron alone was absent, but came on being fetched by the dog whom he trusted. The Heron enquired whether 
Solomon alone was to drink ihe Water, or whether he would share it with others. Solomon replied that there was only enough for himself. Then 
the Heron said that the King would kn~-w little happiness if everyone else should die and he alone remained alive. Solomon praised the Herori’s 
wisdom and did not drink the Water. This fable comes from a Persian 16th-century version of the Arabic collection of stories entitled “ Kalilah 
wa Dimnah," the Sanskrit original of which is lost. The stories have been translated into most languages, leaving traces on the liferature of almost 
every nation. The work was composed in the form of fables. for the instruction of princes in the laws of polity. 
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going at their busiest, calls for this New Ford 
V-8, the multi-cylinder luxury-car of economi- 
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Completely Equipped, as Illustrated, £210, at Works 
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A DEMONSTRATION IN BEADLE STREBRT. 
(Continued from page 48.) 

» account—have asked him for a pair of boots. No; he couldn’t 
ave brought himself to do that. Funny how some ideas stick. 

‘““Never had any other ?” 

Bartlett said sullenly : ‘‘ No aliases —yet.”’ 

‘“You know I didn’t mean that. I merely wondered—had any 
luck with your sweepers ? ”’ 5 

““Cleaners,”’ corrected Bartlett mechanically. 
he burst out: ‘Do I look as if I had?” _ 

The sea-blue eyes glinted, but only for a_ second. 
swung completely round and faced Bartlett. “ A 
Forgive me, lad.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,’ Bartlett muttered. 

“T’m afraid,’”’ the little man said under his breath, “‘ you ’re not 
going to sell one here.” 7 

3artlett caught the words. He ground his teeth. ‘‘ I will sell one.” 

The other said nothing. Staring at him sullenly, Bartlett thought 
had he been minded to murder and rob—he wasn’t: hadn’t enough 
spirit left for the job—he wouldn’t have stood a chance with this man. 
Must be nearing sixty, but not an ounce in him but would tell in a 
fight. Fine old cock. Looked like somebody or other . Perhaps 
he had saved a wreck or something and had had his photograph in the 
papers. He was looking in a worried way at Bartlett. Bartlett liked 
him. No, he didn’t: there wasn’t a soul on God’s earth he liked. 
Perhaps this old chap could be touched for a pound or two? Not he! 
What he wanted was the story of Bartlett’s life, more likely. 

‘Why don’t you go to sea? It’s a fine life—a man’s life.” 


With sudden savagery 


Their owner 
stupid question. 





‘““Wouldn’t be useful in a ship,” the sailor said, eyeing it. ‘‘ What 
was your father’s name ? ” 

“Pandy, Thomas Pandy.” 

“And your stepfather’s was Bartlett. Both good names. I have 
a weakness for Pandy. Now, briefly, what would you like to be doing 
if you could choose ? I mean, what job would you like to be at?” 

“A small business is about the only thing left to me, and I’m as 
likely to be able to start one as—as you are to win the Derby.” 

The sea-blue eyes stared him almost out of countenance. ‘‘ Never 
took much interest in horses,’’ the sailor said. He turned back to his 
desk, found some keys, pushed one into the lock of a drawer. Bart- 
lett’s heart began to beat in a lumpy way, unsteady, anyhow. He 
thought he would suffocate. He watched hungrily. 

The desk was peculiar. A lot of brass about it, clipping in each 
drawer. Brass handles, too. Queer-looking thing. The sailor got his 
drawer open, put a hand inside and felt about—Bartlett couldn’t quite 
see the point of that till a ledge shot out, suddenly, unexpectedly, and 
from quite another place : a ledge with clips attached, and in the jaws 
of the clips were a number of wads. 

The man at the desk prised the clips open one after another and 
picked up the wads. He shuffled these together, shot back the ledge, 
shut the drawer and locked it, then turned to Bartlett, holding the 
bundle toward him. ‘‘ Take these and start your business,’”’ he said, 
almost in a whisper. ‘“‘ My savings, but I have no need of them. I’d 
have given them to my son if I’d had one. Take them and stow 
them away, and don’t you get drinking or anything like that lest you 
lose them. I needn’t have said that—you haven’t the eye of a drinker. 
You ’ve a sailor’s eye. Pity it’s too late.” 





“You see?” she urged. There was perhaps a tremor in her voice. “Now look at this.” He went with her to the fireplace in that far room. Above it hung a large 
portrait in a gilt frame. Quite a good likeness, Bartlett reflected. 


Bartlett was taken aback. In the voice that had been usual with 
him at one time he replied: ‘‘ I haven’t the training; I’m too old, 
and I had a knock long ago 

‘If you were in the war, it must have been at the end of it.” 

“Nese 

“T see. You can’t like this job. What about your parents? Tell 
me something about yourself—and quickly. Somebody will be along 
presently.” 





Here he was, asking for it! 

Bartlett said in a sing-song voice: ‘My mother died five years 
ago, my stepfather just before that——”’ 

“Oh, you had a stepfather? What about your own de 

“Died before I was born. I thought my stepfather was my father. 
Didn’t know he wasn’t till he told me.’’ The sing-song died. ‘‘ He 
was that kind of chap—conscientious. ‘I think you ought to know,’ 
he said.” 

‘I see. ’Twasn’t your mother that told you? 

‘* No.” 

“ Know anything about your own father ?”’ 

“Not a thing. Oh, my father—I mean, my stepfather—told me 
he was a decent sort. What does it matter now? They ’re all dead.” 

Was anything coming out of all this ? Sailor seemed to be taking 
it all to bits, conning it; didn’t believe him, maybe. And at any 
moment “Madam” might appear and order the demonstration. A 
demonstration that was to lead nowhere. But it must lead somewhere. 
He must sell a cleaner. In the meantime Bartlett, hunching 
his shabby knees—hell, how his heel jabbed !—said quickly, feverishly : 
“All that’s true; but what’s as true, and a damn sight more un- 
pleasant, is the time I’ve had since, kicked out of one job after 
another because of slumps or because the jobs were temporary; out 
ot a job altogether for six months. . Then this blasted cruise round 
people’s houses, begging ‘em, beseeching ‘em to buy a cleaner they 
don’t want because they ’re too stupid to know how to use it ss 


” 








Bartlett turned over the wad of notes. ‘‘ But—but there ’s a lot of 
money here,’ he stammered. Trembling seized him. He held the 
notes out to the sailor, but with a fixed and hankering grip on them. 

‘“ Don’t be silly, man,” the other said, pushing them back. ‘‘ They ’re 
yours. I don’t need ’em, I tell you. I’m going on a long voyage. I 
shouldn’t take these, they ’d be no use to me. Don’t need ’em. 
Married, are you?” 

Bartlett, staring at the notes, shook his head. 

‘“Find a nice girl,’ advised the sailor, ‘‘and marry her. She ’ll 
take care of you and help you mind the business. Don’t stare in that 
moonstruck way at the money. There’s five hundred there, if you 
want to know. It’s better with you than lying in that drawer. But 
be careful about the girl you choose. I’ve been married twice. The 
first was a girl that went and fell in love with somebody else and got 
me to set her free. Pity, for I think the child was mine. The second 
brought me—this.’”’ He looked round the hard and solitary room. 
“But some marriages are happy, I guess.” 

‘““My father and mother were,’ Bartlett said. ‘‘She was broken- 
hearted when he died.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,’’ said the sailor. ‘‘ You mean the step- 
father, of course. It’s fine to remember a happy home, even if trouble 
comes after.’”’ He got up. Then he stooped and took his cap from 
the floor. He put it on his head. He was a fine-looking man. 

Bartlett roused himself from his stunned condition. He rose to his 
feet—hell, how that foot hurt! ‘I haven’t thanked you———” 

‘You needn't,” the sailor said, waving him back to his chair. He 
gave a small hoarse laugh. ‘“‘ If I’d had a son Oh, well, never 
mind.’ He opened the French window. “ Think I'll take a turn in 
the garden.’”’ He looked back, pointed to the pocket where Bartlett 
had stowed the money. “ Don’t tell—anybody. Best not tell her 
you ‘ve seen me.” 

Perhaps he had heard motion in the corridor, for no sooner had he 
taken to the garden than the door of the room opened and a tall, thin 
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woman wearing a rather high ruffle round her neck, entered. Her 
dress was of a peculiarly aggressively checked material, and almost 
anything would have better suited her. Her face was long, thin, and 
bony, with a fine aquiline nose. Her eyes were blue-grey, cloudy, 
anxious, and yet suspicious. Her plentiful hair, softly greying, was 
pulled tightly back from her face. 

She looked sharply at the French window. ‘“‘ Did you open that ?”’ 
she demanded of Bartlett. 

The window lay open; the sailor had left it so. Bartlett glanced 
at it. ‘“‘ No.’ He was relieved; not a sign of the sailor. He had 
disappeared very quickly. 

The lady crossed to the window and stood looking out. ‘‘ You 
haven’t anyone—a confederate—hanging about ?”’ she asked, swinging 
round on him. 

“No,” Bartlett said again, and laughed. Then his mind slithered. 
What if the sailor were a thief ? Hanging about outside to catch 
Bartlett and share the swag? No, Bartlett thought. Some folk 
carried their straight lives written all over them. 
his. 

“You look an honest man,” said the woman. But she stared at. 
him so oddly, so speculatively. Seemed angry, too. 

Bartlett was impatient of all this staring. He wanted to sell a 
cleaner. His pocket bulging with notes, he still wanted to sell a cleaner. 
He wanted to prove something to himself—he didn’t know exactly 
what. He hadn’t sold one damned cleaner yet, and he must sell one. 
So he set to work. 

“You ’re limping, 





The sailor carried 


” 


Madam said. 
He was. Sitting hadn’t eased his foot: on the contrary. His heel 
hurt like hell. Bartlett said in a sudden tormented rage: ‘‘ It’s these 
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When she returned she threw a pair of cloth boots with leather 
toecaps on the floor. ‘‘ The gardening boots looked small,’”’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ These will be better, I dare say. They were-my brother’s. 
But take your sock off and bandage your foot before you do anything 
else.’” She put into his hand a carefully-rolled bandage, and walked to 
the window. There she stood looking out while Bartlett bandaged his 
foot. 

The hideous boots she had brought were long enough—too long, 
in fact—but extraordinarily narrow. They pinched Bartlett’s toes, 
swollen with walking. Pain in a new spot, so bearable. 

“You haven’t said’ ‘ thank you,’”’ the lady remarked as she gave 
herself again to the occasion, ‘“‘ but I suppose that is rather much to 
expect.” 

“Far too much! ”’ Bartlett said angrily. ‘‘ Why am I being stared 
out of countenance ? ’ 

“That is quite enough,’ said Madam, retreating a little. ‘‘ Get 
on with your demonstration.’ She crossed to the far side of the room 
and drew aside the heavy curtains that hung there. Massive sliding 
doors appeared. Bartlett was not watching her. ‘If you will push 
these apart,” she ordered, ‘“ you will havé ‘more room and I shall be 
able to see what you are about.” 

“And I shall clean two rooms instead of one!”’ reflected Bartlett. 
But he had no objection. He was consumed by a desire to sell a cleaner. 
He pushed the door. I[ll-nourished and tired, he could do little with 
it. The lady helped him, and the panels slid back. He hardly glanced 
at the farther room, but set to work. The cleaner droned heavily. 

“What is your name ?’’ Madam asked. Bartlett knew that her 
eyes were steadily upon him. He glanced up and surprised an openly 
raking survey. 


boots! They don’t fit; they ’re no manner of use to me.’’ He pulled “ Bartlett,” he said curtly. 

off the right boot. The heel of his sock was bloody. Holding the She seated herself in a small, straight-backed chair. Bartlett heard 
boot toward her, ‘‘ You can see it ’s all wrong,’’ he complained. ‘‘ They her sigh, a long sigh. A side glance told him that she was smiling. 
were given to me.’ He hadn’t meant to tell that. He pulled the But still she watched him. When Bartlett had finished his demonstration 
boot on. “I ’ll be all right.’ 


“Qh, don’t do that!’ She left the window and came towards 
him, stood looking at him in a kind of arrogant reluctance. Then she 
went to the door. ‘“‘ There’s a pair of old gardening boots that were 
my husband’s.”’ 

“No good. Too small.” 

She turned sharply. ‘‘ What’s that you say?” 

Bartlett was trembling. ‘‘ You can see what a long foot I have. 
No ordinary boot fits me...” 


and explanations, she nodded. ‘‘ I have already a cleaner. What will 
you allow me on it, if I buy one of yours?” she asked. 

The cleaner was brought by the maid, and Bartlett was conscious 
of the scrutiny—not a pleasant scrutiny—of two’ pairs of eyes. Then 
mistress and maid exchanged a glance. Bartlett was nettled, resent- 
ful. Madam spoke. She wanted a quite preposterous sum allowed her 
on account of the ancient and ineffective affair the maid displayed. 

““Impossible,’’ Bartlett said. He looked at her hardly. ‘‘ The thing 


is worthless. I will allow you a pound on it, and that is making you 
a present of the money.” With his pocket full, he might drive this 
preposterous bargain. He wanted to sell a cleaner. 

““Two pounds ten, at least,”’ said Madam in a tone like steel. 


[Continved cverleaf. ; 


His eyes suffered blankly the interrogation of hers. 
“JT don’t see anything peculiar about your foot,’ the lady said 
drily. ‘“I’ll be back in a moment.’ She was gone. 
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Continued.) 

Bartlett laughed. Madam motioned to the maid to withdraw. She 
looked searchingly at Bartlett, and with a hateful smile he awaited 
another absurd offer. 

““ What was your mother’s name ?”’ she asked. 

Bartlett blinked. ‘‘ Really!” he exclaimed. 

“Your mother’s maiden name,” she insisted. ‘I have a reason 
for asking. 

“Her name was Lee,” 
cleaner ? ”’ 

‘Come and look at this.” 
small bracket of worn plush on which stood a photograph. 
be yours,” she said. 

Perhaps hardly that, but the resemblance was striking. Bartlett 
examined with some interest the faded face. A man younger than he. 
Yes: he, Bartlett, had looked surprisingly like that a year or two ago. 

‘“My husband as a young man,” the dry voice said at his ear. 

‘“ There is a resemblance, of course,’ said Bartlett. His mind jumped, 
hither, thither. What were they thinking to surprise in him? What 
did their glances hope to find? What were they out to discover? One 
of the sailor’s little peccadilloes ? 

“You see ?’’ she urged. There was perhaps a tremor in her voice. 
“Now look at this.”” He went with her to the fireplace in that far 
room. Above it hung a large portrait in a gilt frame. 

Quite a good likeness, Bartlett reflected, but there had been an 
ease in the bearing of the sailor which the portrait missed. Probably 
he hadn’t liked being photographed. Those sea-blue eyes had been 
given too hard a blue in the tinting. Bartlett placed the resemblance 
that had bothered him: this face was like his own. 

““My husband, Captain Pandy, taken two years ago—just before 
he died.” 

Bartlett was silent for quite a long time. The lady had left his 
side and gone to the window. She stood there looking out at the 
garden. Bartlett was contemplating the portrait. His face was troubled, 
pinched, and white. ‘‘ Drowned ?”’ he asked at last. 

“Yes. At first we thought he was saved: his name was among the 
rescued. But he wasn’t saved.’’ She seemed to have turned round. 
““He was devoted to me,” she said. 

“And you ?’’ questioned Bartlett, still looking at the portrait. 

She didn’t understand. ‘“‘ He was devoted to me,” she repeated. 

Bartlett did not reply. 

“Perhaps you are a cousin—some relative of his ?’’ she questioned. 

He was still silent. At last he asked: ‘‘ Are you going to buy the 
cleaner ? ” 

Her face was full of indecision, the eyes at one moment hard, at 
the next cloudy and perturbed. 


” 


said Bartlett. ‘‘ Do you mean to buy this 


She touched his arm and led him to a 
“It might 





Bartlett returned to the first room. He detached the cleaner. ‘“ | 
will allow you a pound on the other,” he said. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” she told him, ‘“ You must come again. 
Come and demonstrate again on Monday.” 

‘‘T have cleaned this room very well,” Bartlett said grimly. 

“This is Friday ; come again on Monday,” she insisted. She still 
stared at him in that fascinated way. 

Bartlett wiped his face. He had not removed his coat when demon- 
strating, not dared to risk the pocket 

He looked across at the desk. How easily the sailor had curled 
himself over it. Bartlett thought, “‘ It’s a fine desk ; the kind of thing 
1 might make myself.” He was something of a carpenter. 

As he looked about for his hat, ‘I tell you what,’’ he said to 
her, “I'll give you a cleaner for that desk.’’ He nodded at it. 

‘“My husband’s desk ?”’ She was shocked. ‘‘ He made it.” 

‘I like the look of it. Ill swop you a cleaner for it.” 

‘You haven’t heard about the secret drawer? Mary hasn’t been 
talking ?”’ she demanded, her eyes boring him. 

‘“* No.” 

“There isn’t one, anyway. I’ve had it looked over, and there 
isn’t one.” 

‘TI like the look of the desk.”’ 

““You can’t have it. He was devoted to me.” 

Bartlett shouldered his load, opened the door of the room and went 
out. Madam followed him to the door. 

“Perhaps I'll have the cleaner. Ill see on Monday.” 

Bartlett opened the front door and stepped outside. The sun was 
hotter than ever. The strange boots were stabbing his toes. He 
remembered, with a cool smile, that he had left the old ones behind. 


Madam called after him. ‘‘ You ‘Il come again on Monday ?’’ she 


cried. Her voice was angry yet pleading. 
“No,” Bartlett muttered without turning his head, ‘I shall not 


come again.’ He heard the door uncertainly close. 

Bartlett felt very queer and as if he needed some food. Odd things 
happened when you were in need of food. He put a hand to his pocket. 
The notes were there—real notes. 

And he wasn’t going to worry at this moment as to whether 
Captain Pandy in the spirit had given him the notes, or a rescued 
and lying-low Captain Pandy in the flesh. 

Didn’t matter tuppence till he had had some food. 

His boot was giving him new hell, and here was a shoe shop. Bart- 
lett turned in. While he was being fitted he ran over businesses in his 
mind, and inclined toward a small general shanty near a wharf. 

Quite suddenly an idea struck him. He said aloud, ‘‘ The name 
over the door shall be ‘ Panpy.’ ” [THE END.] 
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PRINCESS BA. 


(Continued from 


I remembered who I was, and lifted her arms away from me. 
““T better take you up to the Hall now, Ma’am,”’ says I, “ seeing 
that you ‘re took ill.”’ 

But she smiled at me queer like, standing first on one foot and then 


on the other. I see she wasn't in a fever no more. 


‘“ Zoe,”’ she says softly, ‘‘ how you like go away with me? ”’ 
““ Wherever to ?”’ says I. 


‘“ Anywhere, Zoe,’’ says she. ‘‘ Me want go away, other place. Me 


hate here !”’ 
“Whatever would the Squire say ? I asks her, not knowing rightly 
what to say. 

“No tell the Squire,’’ she says. ‘‘ Zoe loves me: me loves Zoe! 
Squire not allowing, me think.” 

I couldn’t help laugh at this. What would Squire Williams think, 
and Mrs. Williams, if they ’d heard her say this ? 

Then I saw she meant every word she said. I hadn't believed it 
at first: I thought it was her fever that took her and made her say it ; 
but she meant it right enough. 

I ought to have said no. I ought to have led her up to the Hall and 


left her there. But I couldn’t. And she wouldn’t have took no for an 


answer: she said so. She tells me she ’d guessed all along the way I was 


feeling about her; and she felt the same way to me. And though she 
was a Princess and I was only a groom, she says it didn’t matter: she 
wanted her own way with me. 

Believe me or not, we did it. We started off that same minute 
towards Gloucester, where I knew there was a man would give 
me a job. I reasoned with her, but she kept on saying we must 
go at once, or else she’d go alone and nobody had any right to 
stop her. Nor had they. I reckon we was both mad, or I'd 
never have done it. She wouldn’t even let me run down to Mother 
to tell her I was off. 

‘‘ You send her letter, Zoe,’’ she said, and I fell in beside her without 
another word. 

But stop we did after we ’d gone two mile or so. 


‘Me want other dress,’”’ she said. ‘‘ People see me, tell Mr. Williams, 


then plenty trouble. Where get dress ? ”’ 

We talked it over, and at last I made her let me go back quiet like 
and fetch an old dress of Mother’s. I promised not to let Mother see me: 
I knew I could get the dress without her knowing. Mother kept the 
dress in a chest near the window, and I could get at it from outside. 

The Princess didn’t like me going, but she let me go. 

It wasn’t hard for me to run back home without being seen; it was 
a dark night. The window stood open by the chest, like it always did. 
I leaned in and took the dress, and I was just going off again when I heard 
Mother in the other room. 

‘Who ’s that ? ”’ 

I thought she ’d heird me, but I was wrong, for it was somebody 


she said. 


come to our door. 

‘Oh, it ’s you, Sally,’’ Mother says, and I knew it was Mrs. Williams’s 
maid, the one that was jealous of the Princess. 

‘Yes; where ’s Joe ? ”’ says Sally. 
“ Reckon he’s out riding with the Princess,’’ says Mother. 


‘‘ Princess |!’ says Sally, and cackles with laughter. I always hated 


her wav of laughing. Mean it was. ‘‘ She’s no more a Princess than I 


am,” says Sally. ‘‘ Lady Carington’s just sent a message up to the Hall, 
and the Squire’s that angry. Lady Carington says a friend of hers, a lady, 
used to know the Princess in Bristol, and she isn ’t nothing but a servant- 
girl that got into bad ways and took up with sailors and such.” 

‘‘ Rubbish,” says Mother. ‘ Don’t talk silly !”’ 

‘1 ain’t talking silly,’’ Sally goes on. ‘I tell you, it’s gospel. That 
girl stole her mistress’s money and run away, the very day afore she 
came here. There ’s a warrant out for her.” 

“What about that yellow man that spoke her language?’ says 
Mother, and I could tell she didn’t believe Sally’s story, no more than 
I did. 

‘“ Mrs. Williams reckons he just pretended to speak it, so he could 
sell ’em all those clothes,” laughs Sally. ‘* You wait till she comes back 
to the Hall and see what the Squire does to her. He’s that angry, 
he ‘Il have her whipped.”’ 

I didn’t stop to hear no more. I knew the story was all lies, for such 
I ’’d watched her learning English 

[Continued overleaf 


a thing couldn’t be true about my Ba. 
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BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF 


From tropic to frigid zones, where rubber 
and oilskins quickly perish, The Burberry 
is the indispensable weatherproof. 

The Burberry is a weatherproof to wear 
not only as a weatherproof but always 
when a coat of any kind is desirable. Ven- 
tilating naturally like an unproofed coat, 
and airylight, it is the greatest comfort 
even in mild weather and it provides the 
most perfect protection against cold 
winds; its finely woven texture presents 
a shield to the blast. 

The climate in which The Burberry is 
worn, whether tropic or frigid, will have 
no effect on its proofness; it will remain 
reliable for many years. 


Provides 
UNIVERSAL 
COMFORT AND 
WEATHER SECURITY 


Fathers, mothers, brothers and _ sisters 
should all wear The Burberry if they 
want “to keep the doctor away.” 

The Burberry is the great safeguard 
to health. Its wet resistance, its wind re- 
sistance, its perfectly natural ventilating 
qualities all go to prevent chills and permit 
the natural breathing of the body, keeping 
the blood circulation perfect. 

Are not these points eminently beneficial 
to health P 

The Burberry is a Godsend to mankind. 

Be thankful and secure the blessing at 
so small an amount of cost for such a 
large amount of benefit. 

The rich quality of an article is of the 
first importance. 


Illustrations, patterns and prices of the season’s latest 
styles sent on mention of “ Illustrated London News.” 


Where there is saving of expense in the 

production there must be loss of quality. 
To sell cheaply one must cut costs, 

which cuts quality out of cheapness. 

Supposing Burberrys decided to pro- 
duce a cheap Burberry, practically all that 
goes to make The Burberry valuable 
would have to be sacrificed, costs cut by 
mass production, buttons riveted on, in- 
ferior linings used. 

The Burberry, if it were so produced, 
would lose a great deal of worth. 

The reverse, however, is the case. 
Burberrys never cut costs, all expenses 
are met wherever they are considered 
necessary; to maintain and enhance the 
value of The Burberry. 

There lies one secret of the great worth 
of The Burberry. 








WARNING 


No garment or material, unless it is the manufacture or merchandise of 
Burberrys Limited, may be described as “‘BURBERRY,” a Registered 
Trade Mark protected all over the world. 
N.B.— Proceedings will be taken against offenders using the word 
“‘ Burberry ” wrongfully, whether with or without knowledge. 
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Continued. 
and finding her way about, as you might say. 
of course. 
hands. 


It was them Dutchies, 
They ‘d made up this story just to get her back into their 
I never got the rights of it, but it must have been something 
like that. 

She was waiting for me just where I’d left her. I never told her 
nothing about what I’d heard: I wouldn’t wish to shame myself that 
way before her. I just gave her Mother’s dress, and she put it on, hiding 
from me in the bushes. Then we went on Gloucester Way. 

We was married there, in church and proper, as soon as I got work at 
the White Horse. Just for fun, she says, and so that the Squire won't 
never find her, she made me give her name as Barbara Yellow : 
this was the name she ’d like to take, since her own was too foreign for 
English people. And she buckled to like a good one, and went into 
service at the inn. Think of it, a Princess working in service ! We used 
to laugh between ourselves about this. 

Of course, at first she couldn't understand half what people said to 
her. They used to think she was simple, but this was just her cleverness. 
But it wasn’t long before she learned to speak English just as well as I did. 

We never let on who she was. We knew them Dutchies would never 
rest till they run her to earth. We stayed together and worked and saved, 
and at last we saved up enough, one way and t’other, to take a house of 
our own Hereford way. We called it the ‘‘ Eastern Princess.” I daresay 
many a gentleman stayed there who ’d have talked about it all his life if 
he 'd known it was kept by a real Princess, as Ba was. But we never 
let on. 

Thirty years we was married, and happy, with never a cross word or a 
doubt between us. 


she said 


Then she was took ill and the doctor says one day 
she couldn’t last out many more hours. So then I asked the question 
I ‘d always had in my mind to ask her some day. 

gba & = ts ‘we ‘re going to part now, you know.” 

“T know, Zoe,”’ she says, and she still called me that name. 

‘ Tell me, Ba,” I says, ‘‘ have you ever told me a word of a lie from the 
first day we met till now ? ” 

She smiled at me, for all she 
answer nothing. 
my hand. 

Then she says, ‘‘ Why do you ask, Zoe ?- Has somebody been talking 
to vou about me ? ” ; ; . 


I says, 


was in pain. At first she didn’t 
She just looked up at me and smiled and squeezed 


“No,” says I; ‘it’s only an old story I heard thirty years ago—one 
of the Dutchies’ lies, I reckon.” a3 
“ That ’s right,’’ says she. 

Dutchies say.” j 
She never said no more, did my Princess Ba. 


“You can’t never trust anything those 


[THE END] 
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FATHER, DEAR FATHER... 


Continued from page 2.) 


rest after bringing her up so well, and acting as both father and mother 
to her. 
The girl said nothing in reply. She didn’t mind supporting Charlie. 
It was true he was getting old, and he had taken a terrific licking from 
Her only prayer was that he ’d drink less 


booze over a period of years. 
That would be impossible. 


She no longer asked him to stop altogether. 
But if he ’d only slow up a little. 

She stood it as long as she could. 
gered out of the house weaving and lurching up the street, she decided 
that she couldn’t put up with it another day. 

Helen packed a bag that day and walked out of the house. Two 
days later, Charlie Waters sobered up enough to miss her. He made 
inquiries. But nobody seemed to know where she had gone. 

He put on a clean shirt and shuffled up to the school building. He 
smiled ingratiatingly and asked to see his daughter Helen. 

“T’m sorry,” the principal said, turning away. “‘ Miss Waters asked 
We granted it to her because she seemed on the 
She left no forwarding address.” 

As he shuffled down the street, a 


Then, one dav, when he had stag- 


for a week’s furlough. 
verge of a nervous breakdown. 
Charlie muttered thanks and left. 
general air of sadness, or maybe it was contrition, seemed to come 
over him. He stopped in to see Mrs. Grecco, who lived next door 
Helen confided in her a lot. She ’d know where Helen was. 
The kindly faced Italian woman shrugged and said she 
where Helen had gone. 
I gotta find out,’’ Charlie pleaded. 
how important it is. I wanna get all 
mean it, Mrs. Grecco. 


didn’t know 


You don’t 
straightened 
You 


‘* Please tell me. 
this 
Honest. 


‘know mess 
out once and for all. I 
tell me.’’ 

The woman thought it over. 
Charlie wrote it on a piece of 


gotta 


Finally she sighed and gave him the 
address. paper, and thanked her 
profusely. 

In her vacation retreat, the one-time little girl with the pigtails was 
She thought maybe that she had been too severe, 
But common sense told her that it might 


nervous and jumpy. 
walking out on the old man. 
work wonders. It might make him quit drinking. 

When she saw his handwriting on the envelope, she was overjoyed. 
It had worked! He was sorry. She cried with happiness as she tore 
open the note. But her joy quickly faded as she read the following : 

“DEAR HELEN—I’m surprised that you do not know me better. 
We all make mistakes in life. So don’t be ashamed of whatever you 've 


done. Come right home. All is forgiven.—Dap.” [THE END 
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In the DINING ROOM a 
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to one temperature. 
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Author of “The Unhurrying 


T was Dame Philippa who insisted on 
a meeting. She said that she hoped 
still to persuade Gaimar to tell the 

truth and admit that he had contracted 
his ward, the Ponthieu girl, to Lambert. 
Lambert said nothing; he suspected that what his mother 
really wanted was an opportunity of telling Gaimar what 
she thought of him, but he hoped—or rather, he wished— 
that by some miracle of diplomacy Gaimar might persuade 
his mother that she was mistaken. Gaimar consented to the 
meeting; he had no intention of changing his mind or letting 
himself be persuaded, for he wanted the Ponthieu girl for his own 
nephew now, and he had already paid Ferri of Cambrai to be 
his champion in the law duel. But he consented because Dame Philippa’s 
rages rather amused him. The girl was not asked for her opinion. 

So one morning early in September Gaimar rode from Saint Pol 
to Fauquembergues through the half-reaped corn-fields, with a dozen 
riders and a falconer, and beside him, on a grey pony, the Ponthieu 
girl, the cause of all the trouble. She did not look so important as 
she rode, stooping a little over the pony’s neck—he never could cure her 
of that—with her face, in spite of the fine, fresh morning and the exer- 
cise, as pale and placid as ever. Gaimar, squinting sidelong at her, 
grinned in his white beard; this was certainly the very pattern of a 
daughter-in-law for Dame Philippa: the sight of so desirable a matri- 
monial investment would certainly quicken the lady’s temper to fury. 

Dame Philippa and Lambert met them with ceremony at the gate 
of Fauquembergues. Dame Philippa took up most of the gateway, 
for Lambert had to stand well to the wall to avoid the wide spread of 
her head-dress, since the flame-red silk of her veil was wired out like 
a tent a foot on either side of her face. Even without so generous a 
canopy, Dame Phitippa was a considerable person ; with it she was por- 
tentous. Lambert, for all that he was a broad-faced, heavily-built lad, 
looked nothing beside her. Yet he was dressed very gay in a green 
gown with hardly any skirts, and red hose, and black shoes with points 
so long that he was apt to trip over them, and a high red hat with two 
feathers in front, one red and one blue. But he lounged against the gate, 
very sulky, and only stood up at the last moment. 

However, he came forward, held Gaimar’s stirrup, and then, prodded 
on by his mother, lifted down the Ponthieu girl, poor Esclairemonde. 
Then they went in, Gaimar and Dame Philippa first, making remarks 
about the harvest, and Lambert after, gingerly holding Esclairemonde’s 
limp fingers and making no remarks at all. But it was worse in the 
solar. He and his younger brothers waited on Gaimar and the girl 
with wine and cakes, and then the youngsters were packed off, Gaimar 
and Dame Philippa sat down on two chairs by the great cold hearth 
that had been filled to-day with fresh green branches, and Lambert 
show her the 
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Chase,” and “The Lost Fight.” 


It was only after Gaimar and _ the 
Ponthieu girl had departed that Lambert 
realised what a chance he had missed. For 
what could have been easier than for him 
to have declared that he would wed no 
maid unwilling, and that the Ponthieu girl, for him, was free. 
But he had not done it, and the law-duel was fixed for 
Michaelmas Day. 

For the next few days Lambert avoided his mother, for her 
temper was short. Even an inquiry as to where Michel the steward 
had gone off to raised a storm. Lambert did not really want to know 
where Michel was; he couldn’t stand the man; let him stay away. 

But Michel did not stay away. He came back in about three days. 
Lambert saw him riding in from where he was watching the felling of 
an elm-tree in the Cross Corner Wood. At supper his mother was so 
cheerful and affectionate that Lambert supposed Michel must have 
brought good news of some sort. But when he asked again where 
Michel had been, Dame Philippa only patted his cheek and told him 
‘not to be so curious, child.’”’ Lambert took his cheek from within 
her reach and asked no more. He was too much depressed by the 
approach of Saint Michael’s Feast to be very curious. 


On the morning of Michaelmas Day Lambert woke unwillingly. He 
knew, even before he remembered why, that he was better off asleep 
than awake, and he shut his eyes against the sunshiny light of the 
room. But it was no use; already he had remembered that he lay in 
the Antelope at Courtrai, and that it was the morning of the duel. He 
groaned, shouted for Michel, and rolled out of bed. 

Michel had been Lambert’s father’s esquire’ and he did not think 
very reverently of Lambert. He came, after a minute, and Lambert 
remarked anew, with disfavour, his thin goat-beard and his sour face. 
They gave each other a grudging good morning, and but for that the 
business of Lambert’s dressing was done in silence, until Michel picked 
up the padded gambeson that Lambert must wear under his arms. 

Then Lambert spoke. He refused to wear it. What! Walk up 
to the castle on a lovely morning, as hot as summer, in a thick, 
padded gambeson ? Not he! Michel must put it in the bag with the 
arms and carry it up. Lambert would wear his new green gown. 

Now and again Lambert was like enough to his mother for Michel 
to know that it was no use arguing. This was one of those times. 
Michel rolled and stowed the gambeson with Lambert’s arms, weighed 
the bag in his hands with a very wry face, and said that if there was all 
yon load to carry he’d best start at once for the castle. And so he 
did. And that was how it happened that Lambert, still in very good 
time for his duel, strolled out of the inn yard alone and turned up to 
the right between the smithy and the Butter-Cross towards the castle. 
And that was how he came to lose his way, and to find himself in a little 
paved square that had a well in the middle of it and a small church on 
one side. The bell of the church was ringing for Mass; Lambert was 
not, in an ordinary way, noticeably devout, but it struck him that he 
had almost time to hear Mass before he went to his duel; and if he 
were a few minutes late it would do no harm. He went into the church 
and plumped down on his knees by the nearest pillar. 

And that was how, by chance or under Providence, when his eyes 
grew used to the dull light of the church, he found that he was kneeling 
not six paces away from a girl, and so conveniently placed that he could 
stare without turning his head. And he wanted to stare. For the girl 
was a plump, small brunette, as ripe and blooming as a fresh ripe peach, 
and it did not make her any less agreeable to watch that her veil was 
woven all through with threads of gold so that it glinted ; nor that there 
was a collar of rubies about her very pretty throat. All the same, after 
the first minute, Lambert was absorbed by a more important question— 
when would she let him see her eyes ? 

She let him see them; at least, she turned his way, just at the 
“ Confiteor,’’ and Lambert had to look hard and attentively at the 
pavement. When he dared to look at her again she was attending 
strictly to the Mass, but by the end of it, when he came to count up, 
he had seen her eyes exactly seven times: and they were of a warm 
brown and softly sparkling. When Lambert followed her out of Mass 
he had forgotten that he was on his way to the castle to fight a duel. 
He remembered it when the young woman of the ruby collar turned 
up the hill with her woman beside her. It was Lambert’s way, too. 
It was obviously his duty to follow them. He did follow them, but 
alas ! not far, for they stopped at a gate in one of the high orchard palings, 
and opened it and went in. The gate shut Lambert out. 

But it had no sooner shut than there arose from that quiet orchard 
such a clamour as made Lambert’s hair prick on his head. A woman 
shrieked. Certainly it was Lambert's duty to follow still, He burst 
pen the door and dashed in. The waiting-woman shrieked again. 
The 1 turned from staring up into the boughs of an old apple-tree. 
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Continued.) 

He went closer and peered up through the leaves. A small, sad 
face with huge, dark eyes was the only thing he saw ; then an amazingly 
thin, small, dark hand clutching a branch. 

““Is—is it a child?” he asked. 

“No, silly, it’s my monkey!” The girl stamped. ‘‘ Catch him!” 

They did catch him at last, in the ruins of the gold-threaded veil. 
Lambert had torn his coat, and the girl’s hair was full of leaves and 
twigs, and they were both very breathless. When the monkey had been 
handed over, bound, to the waiting-woman to take back to the house, 
they looked at each other in silence. 

Then—* There ’s a bench down this path,” the girl said, and began 
to go towards it. They sat down on the stone bench and stared at a 
young apple-tree, and neither of them could think of anything to say. 

Then the girl said, with an effort, ‘‘I saw you in church.” 

““Yes,’’ Lambert answered, ‘‘ I saw you.” 

That was what they said, but somehow Lambert understood quite 
clearly that what she meant was, “‘ Really, we have known each other 
quite a long time,’’ and she knew that he was saying, ‘‘ I was watching 
you the whole of Mass, and I can’t take my eyes off you.” 

A conversation on these lines is very absorbing ; besides, he had to 
learn that the monkey’s name was Jehan, after the king, and that hers 
was Gille, and that both Jehan and her ruby collar had come from 
Alexandria in a cargo of her father’s last Christmas. It was therefore 
no wonder that Lambert managed to forget his duel. But when he 
remembered it he stopped in the middle of a sentence, dumb with dismay. 

“What is the matter?’ Gille asked him. 

He told her. He told her about Gaimar and his mother and the 
Ponthieu girl. He told her, staring dejectedly at the tips of his shoes, 
for the whole business depressed him extremely. But when he felt 
her edge away from him along the bench he looked up, and he saw that 
quite a different young woman was sitting beside him ; her hair was brown 
and bright and she wore a collar of rubies just like Gille’s, but she had 
a very haughtily tilted chin and a most discouraging proud mouth. 

This young woman declared to the young apple-tree that if she were 
a great big, clumsy, hulking fellow she would be ashamed of being afraid 
to fight a duel. Then she said good-bye to Lambert and told him to go 
along to his duel and win it and marry his Ponthieu girl. And to show 
that she would not detain him she stood with her back to him. 

Lambert got up too. “‘I don’t want to win the duel. That’s the 
mischief of it. I don’t want to be married,” he said doggedly. 

“You don’t want to be married ?”’ she asked in a tone of general inquiry. 

“No,” said Lambert. ‘‘ Yes—I mean—not to the Ponthieu girl.” 

“Oh,” said Gille. ‘‘ Well——!” and sat down again. Lambert 
stared at her. 

““T’ll tell you what,” he said, suddenly resolved. ‘‘ I shall see to it 
that I get beaten. I was wondering yesterday if I should, but now 
I’ve made up my mind.” 





“Why now?” asked Gille in a small voice, but she did not look 
up, and so she did not see him till his face was close to hers. 

“Because I want to marry you, Gille, sweet thing,’’ he told her. 
She was a young woman of character, but this was too much for her. 
The girl he comforted in his arms was rather a tearful creature. 

When she was more herself again, Lambert felt that it was really high 
time to do something about the duel. He said that he must go, so that 
he could get beaten and let Gaimar win his case. But she only pulled 
his arm round her and nestled closer. 

‘‘ There ’s an easier way than that,” she said. 

““ What ? ” 

‘““Stay here with me. 

Dame Philippa was at Fauquembergues. 
breath. It was indeed very easy. 

‘Of course,” he said. ‘‘I hadn’t thought of that.” 


” 


Lambert drew a deep 


He rode back to Fauquembergues next day. Michel rode a hundred 
yards behind ; they were not on speaking terms. Dame Philippa must 
have seen them from the tower for she met them at the gate. She 
threw her arms round Lambert and loudly and emphatically thanked 
Heaven that had brought him safe back out of danger. Lambert stood 
firm, but he did not say anything of note until they were alone together 
in the solar. Then he remarked, as though it were news, that he was 
going to be married. 

Dame Philippa looked at him narrowly. She wished that she had 
waited a minute to ask Michel if there had been any mischance in the 
duel. Perhaps a knock on the head. 

“Yes, yes,’’ she soothed him. ‘ Esclairemonde——”’ 

He interrupted her. ‘(I’m not talking about her. It’s Gille.” 

Dame Philippa came closer. She wanted to feel his head to find 
out if there were any lump on it. Gaimar’s man might have been care- 
less. But Lambert backed away from her. 

The next best thing was to remind him of what had really happened. 
So she told him that he had won the law-duel, and that now Gaimar 
would have to give him Esclairemonde. 

‘But I didn’t win,’’ said Lambert. 

He looked so sane that Dame Philippa lost her presence of mind. 
“ But you did! You must!” she cried. ‘‘ You couldn’t lose! I paid 
Gaimar’s man thirty pounds Paris to let you win!” 

The narrowness of his escape struck Lambert dumb for a second. 
Then—‘ But I did lose,” he said. 

‘How ?”” Dame Philippa sat down heavily by the window. He 
told her ; and though he did not say which of them had thought of that 
easy way of losing, she seemed to know. She declared to Lambert first, that 
he had broken her heart, and second, that she would never cease to regret 
the Ponthieu girl. This last was true; she never did. Gille gave great 
satisfaction as a wife, but little indeed as a daughter-in-law.—|THE END. 

























































HE, SHE, AND THE HUSSY. 
THESE INTERESTING 
STUDIES 


can now be obtained in 
full colour, framed or 
unframed. 


Copies of each picture in full 
colour, on plate sunk mounts 
(actual size of picture 15” x 10}”), 
can be supplied at 5/- each: 


10/- each. 


Postage in each case 6d. extra. 
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Or framed complete, as shown 
in lower picture, in best quality 
3” Polished Black Moulding 
with plywood back and glass. 
Size overall 202” x 163”. Packed 
in wooden crate and carriage 
paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland (excluding the Irish Free 
State) 10/6 each. Or copies 
signed by the artist 15/6. 


A Booklet of the complete 
Ambler Dog Series can be 
obtained free on application. 


Orders with remittance to be sent to: 
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Illustrated House, 
— 32-34, St. Bride St., London, E.C.4 
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An Announcement by The Publisher of The 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


It will be the privilege ot The “ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” to produce a recerd of 
the coronation of His Majesty King Edward VIII 


—a magnificent record which can be kept for 


- generations to come. 


At Coronation time the world-wide demand for this 
publication will be stupendous, and therefore, in 
order that our overseas readers may be sure of their 


copies, we beg to state that A Five Shilling 
RECORD CORONATION NUMBER will 


be published early in MARCH, 1937. 


At this time it is not possible to give an exact 


list of contents, but because English-speaking 


peopie the world over are acquainted with the 
magnificent productions of this publication on 
important national occasions, we hope you will 
order your copies with complete confidence. For 
production reasons there is grave risk of disappoint- 
ment unless copies are ordered beforehand. We 
therefore invite you to send an advance order 
through your regular newsagent, or in case of 
difficulty you may order direct from The Publisher, 
“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”, 
32/34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
If your copy is ordered direct, the price including 
postage and packing will be six shillings and sixpence. 
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The Royal Horse Artillery . .. Horse gunners are not 
directly recruited but join from other corps and regiments. 
In such case a man is said to have “ got his jacket”’—an 
allusion to the umque full dress. Their guns are their 
colours, and ‘‘Ubque’’ their motto. This motto is also 
applicable to “BLACK & WHITE” because of its 
popularity everywhere. 
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